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BUILD A FAST PLYWOOD SINGLE SHELL NOVEMBER/ DECEMBER 1984 
A HIGH-PERFORMANCE RIVER BOAT NUMBER 61 
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RAISE HELL, DEMAND BARLOW! 


Socket will not collect 


O : and hold water. 
our No. 25 ST is typical of what you 


get in Barlow winches. Superior power when you need ted 
all the pull you can get. Superior speed when you’re t 
trying to save seconds. Barlow superiority is no acci- 
dent. We've thought it out and engineered it in. Just 
study the winch shown here and judge for yourself. 
If your new yacht doesn’t come with Barlow 
winches, or your local marine store doesn’t have 












them, raise hell and demand them BECAUSE Ue key to ae “a 37 positions 
efficiency is in 1eVI NAL 
BARLOW IS A BETTER WINCH! identi Nosd ana rich, A ~ | lp 


rates between the drum 
and self-tailing mecha- 
nism. The Barlow 
parallel-jaws design 
does just that, 
since the “wrap 
diameter” of 
the mecha- 
nism is 
exactly that 
of the drum. 
And the jaws 
can be 
adjusted to 
handle a 
range of sizes 
with equal 
efficiency. 


ifter orientation. 






















3 sets of 
stainless steel 
needle roller 
bearings support 
the drum. 


Forged bronze 
gear housing— 
extra cost and 
extra strength. 


Pawis are investment cast 
Drum is removed easily simply stainless steel needle roller 17-4 stainless steel 
by unscrewing the drum nut on top. bearings for the gears. —very hard, very shatterproof. 


Barlow’s fast company... BARLOW WINCHES © 


Barlow winches helped Patrick Morvan set the new trans- 








atlantic speed record with his 60-foot catamaran, Jet 3641 Haven Ave., Menlo Park, CA 94025 
Services—8 days, 16 hours, 36 minutes! “ 365-7625, Tefen 45559 

99 Ulmerton Rd., Clearwater, FL 33520 
Barlow winches helped John Ridgway set a new short- (813) 576-3920, Telex 345559 : 





handed non-stop world circumnavigation record with his e : : 
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Seth 





I've only recently realized the extent to which we are witnessing a 
change in the concept of tradition. Not that it's anything new; 
indeed, it's been around us for years, in one form or another. It's 
just that I'm beginning to comprehend the process more clearly. 

In the past, many of us have been inclined to see tradition as 
old. Traditional ways of thinking, of shaping, of handling are 
seen as being from another time, and traditionalists are the folks 
who don't let those ways die. I am a charter member of that 
fraternity. On the other hand, my visions of the future are not 
trapped in that time, but informed by it. While I have deep 
reverence for the essence and substance of traditional thought, 
my wide-eyed enthusiasm for the possibilities in tomorrow's 
expressions of them is unhesitating. 

It is a matter, I think, of evolution (that most ancient of 
traditions) as opposed to mutation. The process of the former is 
informed with the wisdom of the past; its progress is deliberate, 
and we tend to call it slow. Mutation departs from that wisdom 
(sometimes successfully) in radical ways. It is often strange, and 
sometimes fails, but it is always fast, and we've come to love that 
in this modern age. But mutations often turn us on for a time, 
and then leave us feeling somehow unfulfilled. Evolution 
happens gently, becoming, as it does, a part of us—a part of our 
tradition. 

When we find traditional themes expressed sensibly today (see 
Riverkeeper on page 72 and Falcon's restoration on page 104) we 
should remind ourselves that the substance of tradition is that 
which proves itself over time to provide the fundamental 
elements of beauty, simplicity, reliability, and durability. It is 
not simply that which gives us a glimpse into the past. 

There are those who find the use of plywood and cold-molded 
wood untraditional, and they have their good reasons. But I must 
admit that my hope is that wood is so unlimited and so versatile 
a material that its traditions will be expressed far into the future. 
My own belief system is evolving, in fact, along this same track, 
(but that's another story) so it helps me to share these thoughts 
in print. And although the criteria by which traditions are 
defined are endlessly varied for each of us, it is important to keep 
in mind that our task is not just keeping the past alive, but using 
our imaginations to create new traditions out of old ones. 
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Discover the world's oldest hobby. 


Discover the most challenging, 
engrossing, relaxing hobby 
you'll ever experience. 


SRE Wouldn't you just love 
to build an historic ship 
model? A true-to-scale 
replica, decked out with gleaming 
brass fittings, polished walnut hull, 
delicate rigging — life-like in every 
detail? Well, now you can! And you 
don't have to be a skilled craftsman or 
a descendant of generations of ship- 
wrights to do so. 


Even if you've never built a model 
before, you can experience the relax- 
ing pleasure and the pride of accom- 
plishment that is offered by this fasci- 
nating hobby. You can build the two- 
masted schooner pictured here — an 
authentic replica of the Swift, a typi- 
cal Virginia pilot boat that appeared 
shortly after the Revolution. 


The secret is in our kit, especial- 
ly designed for the first time 
modeler, with pre-cut parts that 
make assembly easy, and clear, 
large-scale plans and instruc- 
tions that virtually take you by 
the hand and guide you every 
step of the way. 


It really isn't hard 


You'll learn to true a hull, taper 
the planking, run lanyards through 
blocks and deadeyes. (And you'll learn 
what lanyards and blocks and dead- 
eyes are!) You'll build her just like 
the original Swift was built. You'll fit 
frames to keel, fasten the planks to the 
hull, and lay the decking. You'll add deck 
furnishings, tiller, and rudder. Then 
you'll set the masts and rig her lines just 
as she stood at the turn of the century — 
almost two centuries ago. 


Creative? And how! Overwhelm- 
ing? Not a bit! But be prepared for 
hours of the most challenging, engross- 
ing, relaxing~fun you've ever had. And an 
astonishingly beautiful, museum quality 
ship model you can display with pride 
when completed. 
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Quality you can see and feel 


The materials in our kit may be 
better than those used in the original 
Swift. The keel section and frames are 
pre-cut plywood, ready for quick 
assembly. The Swift's hull is planked 
twice; once with thick, flexible lime- 
wood for strength, then overlaid again 
with planks of African walnut for last- 
ing beauty. 

You won't have to make the fit- 
tings — we've done that for you. Our 
kit contains ready-to-use blocks and 
deadeyes of rare, yellow boxwood. We 
include eyelets, bracers and belaying 
pins — over 70 parts of solid brass! 
Even the cabin door hinges are brass, 
as are the 250 miniature nails you'll use 
to fasten the planking to the hull and 
deck. And, since the original wooden 
Swift had no plastic parts, our kit 
doesn't either — anywhere! 


An "Everything You'll Need" 
special offer, with 
FREE TOOLS 
and HANDBOOK 


We want to introduce you to this 
fascinating hobby, now! So we've 
made it easy for you to get started. 
Our special offer includes the Swift 
kit plus all the tools you'll need to 
build her: miniature pliers, hammer, 
knife, file, tweezers, sandpaper, glue, 
wood oil, and more. You'll also receive 
a free copy of "Ship Models from Kits," 
a 110 page beginner's guide. And 
we'll even give you a handsome 
wooden base and brass 
pedestals on which to 
display your finished eich 
model. You don't have to 
buy anything else. 

The tools normally 
cost $17.00; the book 
retails for $8.95. But 
they're yours FREE 


when you buy the Swift kit at its regular 
price of $49.95 (plus $5.00 insured 
delivery). We'll also include our full color 
catalog illustrating and offering the 
widest selection of fine wooden ship 
model kits, cannon kits, and miniature 
tools available anywhere. Models of 
frigates, brigantines, 
and other historic 
vessels you'll want 
to build after 

you finish your 

"apprenticeship". 





For fastest service on 
credit card orders, call 
TOLL-FREE 


800-228-2028 ext. 68. 


24 hours/day. 
In Nebraska, call 800-642-8300. 
Or use the convenient coupon to send 
check or money order. 


Model Expo, Inc. 


23 Just Road, Fairfield, NJ 07007 


OUR UNCONVENTIONAL 
GUARANTEES 


If less than delighted, you may 
1. return your purchase within 30 
days for a full refund. 


Should you break, damage, or 
2 lose a part during construction, 
we will replace it without charge. 

Should you have any questions 
3. while building, call us. We have gat. 
experienced, professional ship pee 
modelers standing by. 





Virginia 
Pilot Boat 





You'll get everything you need to build 
this handsome ship model: complete kit 
with pre-cut wooden parts, brass and 
other metal fittings, ship modeling tools, 
glue, sandpaper, wood oil, and a 110 page 
modeler’s handbook. 


GREAT 
FOR GIFT 
GIVING 


The original Swift was used by the 
British consul to carry dispatches 
back and forth to England, and 
later formally taken into the 
British Navy. Our model 
measures 21” from the tip of her 
bowsprit to the end of her boom. 


Miniature 


Cannon Kit Bonus! 


Set of two solid brass cannon on 
walnut carriages to be mounted 
amidship. $4.00 value, sent 
FREE with your order. 













SPECIAL OFFER 
FOR THOSE 
WHO HAVE 

NEVER BUILT 
A SHIP 
BEFORE! 









Dept W8-124 


Charge my credit card: 
[) MasterCard (] Visa 1) American Express 


Yes! Please send me Account No. 
____ kits of the Swift 

@ $49.95, plus FREE tools, 
handbook, and cannons. _ Signature 





Exp. Date 











() My check or money orderis Name 
enclosed. (Please add $5.00 
for insured delivery. 

NJ residents must add 6% — ity 


sales tax.) atin = 
Mail to: MODEL EXPO, INC. 23 Just Road, Fairfield, NJ 07007 


Address 








© Model Expo Inc. 1984 
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EWHARDY 


MARINE DIESEL 
ENGINES 


RELIABLE 
SUPERIOR QUALITY 


le Heavy duty @ Low Speed @ Fresh Water Heat Exchanger 
® Water Cooled Seawater Pump @ Reverse Aeduction Gear Box 
THE ONLY ENGINES AVAILABLE IN THE USA THAT 
MEET CHINA'S CURRENT EXPORT STANDARDS. 


move. 0c $1,295. 


Cylinder 10 horsepower marine diesel engine with 
transmission, hand crank and electric Starter Retail value $2995 


MODEL 290 C $ 1 795 . 


2-Cylinder 20 horsepower matine diesel engine with 
transmission, hand crank ang electric starter Retail value $4995 


MODEL 390C $2,250 F 


3-Cylindet 30 horsepower marine diesel engine 
transmission, and elecinic starter Retail value $6995 


DIESEL GENERATORS 8 KW $2250. 3KW $1295. 


INVENTORY OF SPARE PARTS 
INCLUDED WITH EVERY ENGINE! 
Now Available Direct From The importer 


30-DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
ba were Man 
ORDER NOW ! roti charge ce ot 
Seep aia es 
(619) 464-6030 Pita NOW OR SEND COUPON TODAY FOR COMPLETE! 
SAVE BY BUYING DIRECT FROM LINFORMATION ON MARINE ENGINES DIESEL GENERATORS we! 
THE EXCLUSIVE IMPORTER OF CHINA DIESEL h 

MARINE ENGINES IN THE USA AND CANADA. 


CHINA DIESEL 
IMPORTS = — 


15749 Lyons Valley Road, Jamul, Calif. 92035 








BAHAMA 
OUT-ISLANDS 


Barefoot Elegance 


On a small, tranquil, Bahamian island, nestled 
among the coconut palms, along a ridge of sand 
dunes, is the ABACO INN, Our ten very private 
cottage rooms overlook the Atlantic Ocean to the 


CRUISE THIS SHALLOW 
WATER WILDERNESS 





- 


east and the Sea of Abaco to the west. From our 

& informal clubhouse-lounge, where we serve ele- 
ee gant five-course dinners and a tropical buffet 
lunch, we have a beautiful view of pink sandy 
beaches and the breaking surf. The ABACOINN 

is a lifestyle—it's our home and we think it’s very 

é special. We offer a warm, leisurely, ‘“away-from- 
«< itall’ atmosphere, as well as snorkeling; scuba 


diving (we're both divers); deep-sea reef and 
bonefishing; sailing; boating; windsurfing and 
trips to fishing and boatbuilding setdements on 


OUR 25 FOOT SHARPIES ARE PERFECTLY 


DESIGNED FOR RELAXED SAILING IN THESE 


nearby islands. The Inn is just a pleasant walk 

from the picturesque | 8th-century fishing settle- TROPICAL SHOAL WATERS @ 10” DRAFT @ 
™* ment of Hope Town and the historic Elbow Cay LEEBOARDS @ SELF TENDING RIGS @ ROOMY 

Lighthouse. If you're searching fora unique per- @ee CUDDY CABINS e MADE TO GO AGROUND 

sonal experience, if you're in touch with nature 3% 

and if you wish to escape the rigors of 20th-cen- BEACHCOMB e@ BIRDWATCH @ FISH @ 
& tury urban life and yet retain the comforts, then SNORKLE @ SUNBATHE @ SAILTHE FLATS @ 
ef we would like you to be our guests. Please write 


via airmail, for our brochure. or telephone us for 
reservations and information 


é Ruth Maury 
oe) | Jerry Whiteleather 


Dave and Maria Fiore 


®. 
oe dd. 
ABACO INN 


COVER TEEMING MARINE AND BIRD LIFE 


@ CRUISE WHERE OTHERS CANT @ 
EXPLORE THIS UNSPOILED PARADISE 
IN OUR UNIQUE BOATS 
KEY LARGO SHOAL 
WATER CRUISES 
P.O. BOX 331856 
COCONUT GROVE 


FLORIDA 33433 
(305) 858-3477 


d ENJOY THE SUNSETS AND SOLITUDE @ DIS- 






&: 





Box W1, Hope Town, Elbow Cay, 
Abaco, Bahamas 
Tel. 1-809-367-2666 
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Mr. Jon Wilson: 

We note with interest that your 
magazine is now 10 years old and began 
with a subscription of two (ref. WB No. 
60). 

We wonder if we were subscriber 
No. 1 or No. 2? I have received and, 
amazingly, kept every issue from No. | 
(2 copies) through No. 60. The only 
flaw is a missing cover from No. 40. 
Any chance you might have one? 

Congratulations on your 10th anni- 
versary. Your magazine has always been 
very enjoyable and informative. I'm on 
my third wooden boat (in 30 years). 
Naturally, I've experienced many prob- 
lems over the past—only to find many 
solutions in your articles. I also now 
purchase a lot of hardware and supplies 
from your advertisers! 

It was interesting to see my first 
boat, TRUANT, a 34' Phil Rhodes yawl, 
for sale for some incredible amount in 
WB. No. 57 or 58. I owned her in 
1958-59. 

Will Durant and Ariel Durant 
Tustin, CA 


Thanks to the Durants and to all of you 
who sent messages of congratulations. 
I hope we can continue to earn such 


praise. —JW 
Dear Jon: 

I've read with interest the article in 
WB No. 60 by George Putz, "Buying a 
Wooden Boat," and much appreciate 
being the broker selected for interview. 
I would, however, like to mention three 
points concerning our brokerage busi- 
ness which I feel may not be quite clear 
in the article: 

A. Although George does indicate 
this to a degree, we must spend consid- 
erable time and effort in trying to assist 
purchasers (especially the less experi- 
enced) in their selection of what will 
hopefully be the "right boat" within 
the existing circumstances, intended 
use, and budget limitations. I think the 
article tends to indicate that we give 
equal exposure to all listings, where in 
actuality, we try hard to present only 
the more appropriate listings to each 
customer which correspond with his or 
her requirements. 

B. Concerning asking prices, I have 


always felt they should be set at a figure 
within market value for the particular 














boat, leaving just a bit of room for 
negotiation by the purchaser. We would 
never advise an owner to list his boat 
significantly above what is thought to 
be fair market value for the particular 
boat in question—if this was done, 
then obviously there would be very few 
prospective purchasers desiring to 
arrange an inspection. Most purchasers 
are comfortable making an offer some- 
where around 90-95% of the asking 
price, but a greater amount of flexibil- 
ity than this tends to remind one of 
"used car"-type dealings, which we try 
our best to stay clear of. Thus our ask- 
ing prices, and I am sure those of other 
good brokers, are not "always inflated," 
as indicated in the article. 

C. The next paragraph in the article 
makes note that I mentioned there are 
some so-called surveyors "out there” 
who would think nothing of surveying 
two to three substantial boats per day. 
What the article fails to mention, 
although I trust it is understood by 
most, is that men of this type are not on 
our list of recommended surveyors. A 
complete and thorough survey on 
almost any substantial cruising boat 
and her gear and equipment cannot be 
done in less than a full day's time. A 
larger vessel will, of course, require sev- 
eral days' work. When my office is 
requested by the purchaser to arrange 
the survey, we endeavor to engage a 
well-qualified and thorough surveyor 
for the particular boat, giving due con- 
sideration to such things as type of con- 
struction, age, location, and degree of 
complication, etc. I might also add that 
we strive to provide any additional 
assistance to both purchaser and seller 
which may be required as a result of the 
survey—such as arrangements for com- 
pletion of repairs by an appropriate 
yard, obtaining estimates from quali- 
fied yards to enable an equitable rene- 
gotiation because of deficiencies found 
during survey, documentation, and 
other associated paperwork, and arrange- 
ments for delivery or trucking when 
required, etc. 

Again, I very much appreciate the 
article and don't mean to be overly crit- 
ical or tear it apart, but felt the above 
points should perhaps be made more 
clear and emphasized. 

Once again, congratulations on 
your 10th anniversary. Best wishes to 
all. 

William C. Page 
Camden, ME 


Dear Jon, 

I wanted to again say congratula- 
tions to you and the staff of Wooden- 
Boat for what you have created in the 
last 10 years. Under your inspired lead- 
ership, all the wonderful people at 
WoodenBoat have created not only a 
wonderful magazine and school, but 
also a unique example of what an 
inspired and dedicated group of people 
can achieve. 

When I returned home from Maine, 
the 10th-anniversary issue was await- 
ing me. It is superb, one of the best 
you've done. I was particularly touched 
by the article by Peter Spectre telling 
the history of the magazine. He cap- 
tured precisely the way I have felt about 
your organization but have never been 
able to put into words. There are some 
real lessons in that article for those big 
bureaucratic organizations that spend 
more time worrying about the formal- 
ity of their organizations than they do 
about the product or service they are 
offering or the people who do the work. 

I was also very much impressed by 
the fine article in Time magazine about 
the WoodenBoat School. Jon, you have 
hit the big time. I'm sure that the article 
will spark new growth for the magazine 
and the school, but I am confident also 
that your organization will take that 
growth in stride and not lose the magic 
that is WoodenBoat. 

The impact that WoodenBoat has 
had on my life is most significant. 
Thank you, Jon. 

Robert A. Bonsack 
Newport Beach, CA 


—— 


Dear Mr. Wilson, 

My eyes water a lot—when I laugh, 
cry, or even when I just feel very happy 
fora bunch of people. Your Peter Spec- 
tre's article "Ten Years After" (WB No. 
60) left me completely dehydrated. 

Ron Masterson 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


‘pnd 


Dear WoodenBoat, 

Thank you for your open mind in 
publishing my story of a cold-molded 
rejuvenation in WB No. 52. Judging 
from the examples in "Save It!" (WB 
No. 60), many have been inspired to 
save their dream boats, thanks to your 
national circulation. All of these resur- 


: WORLD'S LARGEST CATALOGS over 
: 300 Top designs, etc., 7-77 feet in Fiber- 
: glass, Plywood, Ferro-Cement, etc. 

‘ POWERBOATS CATALOG Cruisers, 
> Runabouts, Hydros, Tunnels, Fish n’Ski, 

: Canoes, Kyaks, ete. 

: SAILBOATS CATALOG Prams, Day, 
: Trailer, Motor, Ocean Sailers, Class Boats 
: Multi Hulls, ete. 

: MATERIALS CATALOG Wood, Fasten- 
: ings, Fiberglass, Resins, Fittings, ete. at 

> factory to you prices, 

: ALL THREE CATALOGS send........... $2000: 





BOAT KITS-PLANS 


FULL SIZE PATTERNS - FRAME SETS 
It's easy — save 50% or more; build your own 
boat. Step by step instructions. Materials available 






NEW TWO IN ONE BOOK includes : 
Amateur Boatbuilding using Fiberglass, : 
Plywood, Strip Plank or Steel. Plus : 
Boatbuilding, Repairing and new Wood/ : 
=1 Epoxy Boatbuilding System. (Over 100 : 
Photos) Sendonly........ $6.000: 


: UNDERSTANDING BOAT DESIGNS ..... $7.950 : 


> ILLUSTRATED CUSTOM 
: BOATBUILDING................... $15.950 : 
: CRUISING RIGS AND RIGGING ....... $27.500 : 
: BOATBUILDING WITH STEEL OR : 
> ALUMINUM....................0. $20.600 : 
> NAME : 
: ADDRESS 

: CITY STATE 2IP 


CLARK CRAFT BOAT CO. 


16-44 AQUA LANE, TONAWANDA, WY. 14150 


A ‘ 
THE CELEBRATION OF 
WOODEN BOAT BUILDING 


NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND 


SHORT SLEEVE, 100% Ctn. 
Silver w/4 color @ 9.00 
LONG SLEEVE, 100% Ctn. 
Vanilla w/4 color @ 12.00 
HOOD/POUCH L.S., 100% Ctn. 
White w/4 color @ 15.00 
POLO SHIRT,50/50 Heavy 
Navy w/2 color Emb. @ 15.00 


Shipping/Handling (U.P.S.) 
Per Order 2.00 
Ct. residents add 7.5% state tax 
Check or money order (no C.O.D.’s) 
SHOWTIME, INC. 
P.O. BOX 2127-WB, 
WESTPORT, CT. 06880 
(203) 853-6023 
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Mortimer Schwartz. President 
Fine Tool Shops inc 


$9 95 


It's a 14 piece set. 7 professional quality 
drill bits and 7 matching stop collars. 
Advertised up to $17.95 


You won't find these in hardware 
stores. These are brad point wood drill 
bits. With brad points, you make the 
holes exactly where you want with no 
*‘jumping’’ or ‘‘walking’’. Each bit has 
two cutting spurs with extremely 
sharp flutes. You get router clean 
holes every time with none 
of the splintering that 
happens with ordinary 
metal drill bits. 


No serious pro 

would drill without 

a stop collar when 
precise depth is 
important. In doweling, 
for instance. This 

stop collar set comes 
fitted with slotted locking 
screws for exact no-slip 
drilling of clean unsplintered holes. 


Drill bit sizes are 1/8”, 3/16”, 1/4”, 5/16”, 3/8”, 
7/16” and 1/2”. Use for all 3/8” chucks. 


Call 800-243-1037 (CT call 797-0772) 
OR SEND COUPON TODAY 


YES, please send me your 14 piece wood drill bit and stop collar set. If I'm 
not perfectly satisfied, | understand | can get a complete refund by returning 






drill bits... 


cite: they're yours 
for anincredible 














( Check or money order enclosed. (Include $2.00 for shipping and handling.) * 

















BE my order within thirty days. 
la) Charge my VISA) AMEX 
Bs Signature 
- Account No 
20 Backus Ave 
a Danbury,CT 06810 jame 
WE vept. wa 04 
[a Address 
& City 
ee “Connecticut residents must include sales tax 
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rections seem to be the result of a com- 
bination of a deep love of boats, Yankee 
ingenuity, and careful cash flow. 

Your magazine has always supplied 
the answers to many questions. I just 
hope this alternative concept prompts 
more owners to save boats that would 
otherwise go to the boneyard—and sav- 
ing them not necessarily by the cold- 
molding method, but by using any feas- 
ible alternative. 

During my time on fishing boats, I 
often survived by making things work 
using what I had at hand. Now, as a 
result, I always step way back and look 
at the practical way to approach a proj- 
ect. Too many people run to the display 
cases for their boating needs, and the 
results are often discouraging. I feel it's 
very important to get as many profes- 
sional opinions as possible and to sort 
them out, but most importantly, when 
you find the solution, "Do It." Smile a 
lot and ask the boatyard workmen and 
local owners, not the guy behind the 
hardware counter. In WB No. 60, Ross 
Norgrove in "Shovels and Pails" surely 
had the right formula so that he could 
go sailing. 

In WB No. 52 I mentioned cold- 
molding a garboard plank for practical 
reasons of time and place. Also, on ISLA 
TROTHE we removed old canvas on 
Cabintops and replaced it with 4" ply- 
wood, bedded with non-hardening roof 
tar cement, fastened with bronze nails, 
and finish-coated with epoxy and 10-o0z 
cloth. Why not? The visual results 
could have put her in a show or 
museum, but the intention was to take 
her offshore. Let not one of the wooden 
boat "lifers" ever forget that the point is 
to make the boat usable. When you get 
these repairs rolling, I believe it's your 
confidence that will hold the boat 
together. 

I've stuck my nose into many do-it- 
yourself yards and projects in my trav- 
els, and have just spent eight months in 
China building boats. There, they live 
ingenuity. I'd be happy to share ideas, 
arguments, alternatives, and insights 
with most. 

Rick Kotalac 
Nantucket, MA 


ss 


Dear Sir: 

In reference to "Buying a Wooden 
Boat," WB No. 60, and Mr. Giffy Full's 
comment that "you don't need...sur- 
veyors who advertise," I cannot over- 
look the fact that Mr. Full has been 
given plenty of publicized exposure in 
several magazines such as yours, so I 
can readily see why he doesn't need to 
advertise! 


While I accept this particular sur- 
veyor's commendable abilities as quoted 
in the article, it has been my experience, 
after 20 years, that the best advertising 
is the spoken, rather than the written 
word, via clientele. 

I don't know whether he has been to 
Canada, but I can assure him it is like 
the other side of the moon compared to 
his galaxy. 

Many surveys here are conducted by 
not so much youngsters on the make, 
but by so-called professional adjusters, 
brokers, marina operators, and apprais- 
ers, who may examine your craft for 
between $50-$200 in a couple of hours, 
hacking your craft and their printed 
form with equal alacrity. 

I have never fathomed the logic of 
buyers who willingly commit them- 
selves to large purchases over a week- 
end and then spend three days (after 
launching) to find the quickest/cheap- 
est survey. There also seems to be a prev- 
alent notion that "insurance" surveys 
are "only for underwriters/don't in- 
volve structural seaworthiness/you 
don't need to haul the boat/just require 
checking the fire extinguishers and dis- 
tress flares." 

Naturally, this philosophy runs 
parallel with the concept of cheap- 
ness—with the ultimate loss of benefit 
to everyone. 

I heartily support Mr. Full's com- 
ments regarding educational instruc- 
tion—not only for greenhorns but also 
for the boating public—by means of 
verbal communication from qualified 
surveyors. 

Robin A. McKie 
Oakville, Ontario 


Dear Sir: 


This is one of those "I don't usually 
write to magazines, but..." letters. Issue 
No. 60 arrived in the mail yesterday, 
and so far my reading has begun and 
ended with "BABY BOOTLEGGER" 
many times over. A fascinating and 
riveting story; and the pictures—I could 
look at the photo on the bottom of page 
94 forever. 

I appreciate the fact that stories like 
BABY BOOTLEGGER'S are few and far 
between. However, over the past many 
years there must have been many 
wooden speedboats built that would 
be of interest to your readers. As a sub- 
scriber whose particular interests lie in 
this area, more coverage would be very 
much appreciated. Perhaps you might 
consider squeezing in an antique and 


classic speedboat section on a regular or 

semi-regular basis? ...always an excel- 

lent publication, though, whether I get 
more speedboats or not. Thank you. 

Paul D. Wilson 

Oshawa, Ontario 


“ese 


Dear Mr. Wilson, 

In response to Bill Luders's letter 
(WB No. 59) concerning the article on 
minesweepers, I would like to share a 
few comments. 

Yes, the U.S. Navy minesweeping 
capability is enhanced with the use of 
the H53-D and soon the H53-E (three- 
engine model). But helicopters alone 
are not sufficient to effectively counter 
the entire mine threat that faces the 
United States. Minesweeping helicop- 
ters, coupled with minesweepers (MSO) 
and minesweeper boats (MSB), and the 
new and future mine countermeasure 
ship (MSM) and minesweeper hunter 
(MSH), form a broad base of an effec- 
tive mine countermeasure force. 

Most importantly, MSO/MCM/ 
MSH provide the ideal platform for a 
sophisticated mine-hunting SONAR 
and mine neutralization system (MNS), 
which effectively locates and verifies 
the presence of mines. The mine coun- 
termeasure commander can then assign 
his assets, including helos, and mine 
countermeasure ships to work the 
clearance problems. 

It may appear that building wooden 
ships is stepping back in time, but with 
an abundance of wood as one of this 
country's natural resources and the 
present state of the art in wooden ship- 
building technology, we are building 
an extremely effective mine-hunting/ 
sweeping platform that will have the 
lowest magnetic signature of any dis- 
placement hull in our Navy. 

The officers and men of Mine Group 
TWO look forward to the arrival of the 
new MCM-1 AVENGER and her sister 
ships. We are also anxious to see what 
the future holds for the minesweeper 
hunter (MSM) which is still under 
development. I might add that the older 
MSO/MSBs are still capable of effec- 
tively countering the mine threat. Our 
motto, "Iron men—wooden ships, 
where the fleet goes we have been" still 
holds true today. 

It would be a pleasure to see addi- 
tional articles in WoodenBoat featur- 
ing the MCM-1 AVENGER as well as 
our older MSO/MSBs. 

R.H. Fred 
Commander Mine Group TWO 
FPO New York 
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[tone (604) 597-727! \ 
9:00 +6 bico PHP 
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ZLEGED MONPAYs : 


TWO NEW TITLES 
FROM 
THE BOSTON MILLS 
PRESS 


THE STEAMBOAT ERA 
IN THE MUSKOKAS 


I se Cc 
Vol. II - 1906 to PFeSent Companion as 


Volume I, the story 
of the Ontario 
District of 
Muskoka's steam 
passenger ships, 
yachts, tugs and 
supply boats. 





304 pages - Over 
400 photos 
$45.00 each . 


Two volume Muskoka set $79.95 
VICTORY IN THE 
ST. LAWRENCE $24.95 


Personal accounts 
of defending Allied 
convoys and 
Canada’s rugged 
coastline against 
U-Boat attack in 
WW. IL. 

176 pages - Over 
100 photos 


CANADA'S 
UNKNOWN WAR 





98 Main St., Erin, Ontario, Canada, 
NOB 1TO phone (519) 833-2407 
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Free with any order: 


All Freud router bits on sale 


TREND-LINES BEATS ANY AD THIS ae 


* 1 Year (3-4 issues) catalog subscription ie Freud tool sets 
* Subscription to Woodworking Trends 





Chisel Sets $ 26.75 
























if another prepaid price is lower, we match the 
price and give you a gift certificate worth $5.00 
when purchasing from our catalog. Few restric- 
tions apply. 

































+ Membership in TLC with special offers Pe Chisel Sets $3.95 Freight prepaid in all U.S.A. 
* 5 piece jeweler’s screwdriver set 8Pc. Lathe Set 56.50 on orders of $35.00 or more. 
Barna Oreer $15.00 6 Pe Carving Set 85.95 Motes Under $35.00 add $2.00 per order, Extra charge fo 
12 Pc arving Set 117.50 aska awaii on stationary machines. Misprints are sub- 
1100 3%” Planer Kit $164.50 RYOBI TOOLS Free Wooden Case! ject to correction. This ad expires December 31, 1984. 
1805B 8%" Planer Kit 264,50 B7075 3x21 Belt Sander $118.95 BLACK AND DECKER INDUSTRIAL TOOLS Watch for our next ad. 
1900BW 3%" Planer wics 97.95 87199 3x24 Belt Sander 148.50 1165 %" Angle Drill $119.50 FREE CATALOG WITH ORDER OR 
ot ir Pe — io B7200A 4x24 Belt Sander 167.90 1179 p iaeas ae Drill pp BY WRITING TO POST OFFICE BOX. 
D400BW 10" Hiter Sew wibid 24850 Cit, %” Var. Sp. Drill 89.50 1180 % VAD 1187 SPECIAL SALE TO READERS OF THIS AD 
; ven -D1015A ite ee 1311 VSR Dee ee You Must Mention This Ad When Orderin 
2401BW 10'Miter Saw w/ blade 111.95 1575 4" VSR Scrudrill’ 119.50 ering 
ag | Sect tnke 158-89 Disi0 ae = g9.95 1940 %" Cordless Drill 800-343-3248 USA _ 800-322-6100 Mass. 
18 home 120,00 O1S20R 2p. 4" Rev. Drill = 99.95, red OL, 2 118.50 617-884-8882 Non-Order Calls 
3608BK Router wicase 5.95 Saga A Orymall Screwdriver 77-85 1979" igp060 charger 12350 TREND-LI S, INC 
3612BR 3H.P.Router 189.95 Jeno, pig Saw Jeni 1209) 2034 Drynal Semin 91.80 NE q . 
3700B = Laminate Trimmer == 84.25 | 190 354" Planer 81.25 2054 VSR Screwdriver 155.00 375D Beacham St. | : may 
4200N 4%" Circular Saw 94.50 1 43234153% Planer 129.95 2931 Cordless Screwdriver P.O. Box 6447D_— si 
4301BV Vr Sp Orbital Jig Saw 129.95 ye w/98060 Charger 159.95 — 
5007NB 7%" Circular Saw 103.95 ey Poyy-e , 3027-09 7" Circular a 79.95 Chelsea, Ma. 02150 or personal check 
8NB 8%" Circular Saw 105.00 G28 614" Planer 189.00 ‘4 * Ch ‘ Open Monday to Saturday 8:30 AM-5:00 PM plus 
500! 4" Circular Saw 105.00 p45 14HP Plunge Router 88.00 3030 7%" Circular Saw 119.95 Thursday until 9:00 PM 
50125 12" ChainSaw 119.95 p39 2H.P. Router 139.70 3034 7%" Circular Saw 118.65 ¥ i 
5081DW 3%" Cord. Saw 110.40 f.509 3 HP Plunge Router 165.00 3035 81%" Circular Saw 129.50 30 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
ode ry trl i = RA-250010" Radial Saw 449.95 a —e Saw breed Examine any Item In your home or shop. If It’s 
Ro UnkDrill 106.00 SoOOA  _suSts Finishing Sander = 43.95 sol 5 Ue 
6000 ni SU-6200 Finishing Sander 3103 2 Sp. Cut Sawkit 99.95 
60100 %” Cordless Drill 79.95 ¥ Sheet 9.50 3105 Var. Sp. Cut Sawkit 409,50 condition for a full refund. 
BOTODL Cordless Dril wicharger TR-30 Laminate Trimmer 78.95 3107 Var. Sp. Orbital Makita Table Saw + 
bce 50 Ts.251U 10” Miter Saw 189.95 Cut Sawkit 119.50 2708 wn? S 
GO10DWK Cordless Drill wicharger & TS-251U w/ Accessories 199.95 3123 Port. Band Sawkit 305.00 $249.00 ~ 
case 88.75 we30 7%" Circular Saw 99.50 3141 Cordless Jigsaw 
B012HDW Cord. Drill Kit2Sp, 105.95 w739  g%4" Circular Saw 109.75 w/98060 Charger 149.95 
eet kmeeeen” 28 mamamarrons | eive teae i Stand! Maki Dll (0100) 
m . je 
pen nae cchioneiat te meaty #: ven rae es 3310 Hi La Router 139.50 ee, Siam Chauinee ' i 2‘ 
Cord. Screw ; a " .50 3330 1H.P. Router 99.95 ye 
poe pico ad Bs] 0375-1 %"Rev. Angle Drill 139.75 3370-103%" Planer 129,95 “iy = | 
"x21" 1107-1 %"VSRD Handle 147.50 4010 Palm Sander 48.95 ” 
9035, Finishing Sander 49.95 1860-1 4" SSR Compact 174.65 4018 ia Sheet Sander 99.50 2030 $1309.00 DRIOR1 $128.08 
n Sander jammer -30 4247 442" Disc 
9045N Dustless Sander 107.95 5660 1¥%2 HP Router 162.00 Sander/Grinder 69.95 
$207SPB 7" Sander Polisher 136.95 5680 § 2HP Router 224.95 4260 Power File 189.50 
9401 4"x24"Belt Sander 171.95 5935  4"x24" Sander 219.95 6750 Heat Gun 69.75 
9501BKIT 4”Sander Grinder Kit 85.75 6014 Ye Sheet sander 125.50 watco Danish Oil 
peg Pa He rad oes — ey Grinder ie Natural, Medium, Dark, Black or Colors 
Sander : .Sp.Jigsaw , 
BO4510 Finishing Sander 46.95 6287 H.D. Jigsaw Kit 225.00 TITEBOND woop GLUE = 
Bias gece as as UGE renee 
ng) im 6 cular Saw ‘75 HITACHI TOOLS 
DK1001 Drill (6010D), Charger 6507  Sawzallwicase 137.50 B600.A {4¥2" Band Saw $1554.00.” Hitachi 
& Vacuun Cleaner 129.95 6543-1 %" Screwdriver 137.50 CygsVA Electronic Jigsaw 132.75 Hitachi“1412” Planer- 
DP3720 %" Reversible Drill 56.90 6749-1 Magnum Screwdriver 123.50 i Bandsaw B-600A 
DP4700 Drill Revisibl 96.95 67 HB. Drywall CR10V ReciprocatingSaw 124.75 Jointer 
GVSOO) Dlec Sander A085 acuaier 119.50 CIOFA 10° Miter Saw 279.00 $1554.00 F1000A $1375.00 145-518" 
P1030 H ‘ ae bo La “22 DRC-10 Cordless Screwdriver 98.50 NEW SALE ITEMS! 
jammer Drill 105.00 6753-1 Drywall Screwdriver 79.95 ppR.10 %" Drill/Screwdriver 108.00 $1295.00 
JG1600 Jig aio Sp. auras ROCKWELL POWER TOOLS DBV 4" Var Sp Rev Drill 71.00 MILWAUKEE & ROCKWELL _ 
JRB000W 2'Sp."Rocprosaw Kit 124.75 11-072 32" Radial Drill $999.95 DIOV %' VarSpRev Oril 74.95 Ii ACK R DECKER MAIL IN NREBATES 
uae hel Se Pines 1450.00 DISV i Ver. Sp. Rev. Ori 99.75 
ne 28-140 10” bandSaw = 359.95 F-20A 3%” Planer 4 Our Your i 
Each _Pka6 58.543 414” Band Saw 595.95 ree lead ese ye List Price Rebate Cost’ 
No. 50 %4"Pipe Clamp $7.70 6. 1-205 8" Table Sa 159.50 ig Saw 
No. 52 Pipe C 90 40 a 33.150 Semuck 595.00 P50 6%" Planer 210.00 , 1179 %" Drill 113.00 69.95 10.00 59.95 
No. 1215 (WEB) 15" 6.40 5.80 ea 33-990 10” Radial ArmSaw 499,95 P100F 12” Planer 1095.00 ff 1180 %" Drill 144.00 99.95 10.00 89.95 
No. 7456 Clamp Pads 2.50 2.25 ea 34-010 Miter Saw 169.95 PSM-7 7%" CircularSaw 114.95 1575 % 
JORGENSEN BAR CLAMPS (Heavy 34-410 10" Contractors Saw 799.95 PSMB8 8” Circular Saw 141.90 | Scrugun __169.00119.50 10.00 109.50 
Duty) 34-695 10° Homecraft Saw 339.75 SB-110 4x24 Belt Sander 3030 i ‘Circ 155.00119.95 10.00 * 109.95 
% " 7 w/dust bag 183.00 Ya" 
Sect Pt BED TRG Merce ee scsitth. 34 Shest Sander Wormdrive  232.00158.25 20.00 138.25 
No. 7224 24" 17.90 15.70.ea 43.122 Wood Shaper 559.95 widust bag 119.95 | 3103 Cut Saw 163.00 99.95 10.00 89.95 
No. 7230 30” 18.10 16.45 ea 46-140 11” Lathe 419.95 SB-75 3x21 Belt sander-2 3105 Cut Saw 170.00109.50 10.00 99.50 
No, 7236 36° 18.70 16.95 ea All Rockwall Inchides moteve x Sp. widust bag . 134.75 3107 Cut Saw 183.00119.50 10.00 109.50 
. . 5 18.70 ea sake SB8 3x24 Belt sander 2- ‘alm 
No, 7260 60” 22.65 20.55 ea Peron sag hl — eos widust bag 149.95 Sander 80.00 48.95 10,00 38.95 
- 7272 72" a 22.25 ea ipped is TR-6 Laminate Trimmer 92.25 isc 
No. 7284 84" 26.55 24.10¢ea No.___ Size TeethUse_ =» Price ~thg 1 4.p. Plunge Router 126.95 tinder 102.00 69.95 10.00 59.95 
JORGENSEN CLAMPS (Med Duty) LU72M10 10°40 General $38.50 TR.12 3H.P. Plunge Router 194.75 ———_— SS 
No. 3712 12" 6.15 5.60 ea peal ¥ s eer 2s W6V Screwdriver 94.50 
No. 3724 24" 7.55 6.80 ea : 2 : —— 
No. 3736 36” 9.20 8.35 ea paces io oe ey’ red SUNGOLD X.WEIGHT SANDING BELTS 
HAN! id Z i. Sold in packs Outlasts regular 
ae ow tn eq LUB2M12 12" 72 Cut-Off 85.95 of 10 only belts 2 to 1 ; 
No. 0 4%” 10.90  9.85¢a LUB4M10 10° 40 Comb. 42.50 Size Grit 10 Belts i 
No. 1 6” 12.40 11.15 ea LU84M11 10"50 Comb. 44.40 3,91" 120 100 $.98 ea S.84 ea IT’S BACK! ¥ 
No. 2 8%” 14.80 13.35 ea LUSSM10 10" 80 Cut-Off 72.00 A© 80 1.00ea .86 ea 
LM72M10 10" 24 Ripping 41.90 gio ab 408 ta ghee Makita 2” Makita 16" Blade Sharpener 
—— CLAMPS (5'reach) TR100 3 blades & dado set 264.95 , .<o%* 50 107ea 94ea 24.P. Plunge Router Circular Saw $119.95 
4512 12" Open 17.05 15.35 ea DS306 6" Dado 98.95 "245.9 1.10ea .6ea %3612BR $189.95 5402A $395.00 Blade Holder 
- i eens ieapce 98308 8" Dado 119.50 “sxy04" 420 100 1.20ea 93 ea ee; $39.95 
pr OE A ee _________ yo 19 80 1.22ea .97 ea 
No. 3325 3 Way Edging $5.40 4.90 ea SUN GOLD SANDING SHEETS ane 60 1.26 ea 1.12 ea £4 
. 9x11 Aluminum Oxide C Weight ,ss° 50 1.31 ea 1.15 ea & 
No. 1623 3" Hold down 7.20 6.40ea O¥t Pk of 100 59° % 
wacteascio Ms wine seach nee $21.95 Vad" 120 100 168 on 1.48 08 
9X11 Non-Loading Silicon Carbide «= 80 23.70 © 80 1.73 ea 1.51 ea : 
7 ‘ 
Gat A WeOnY Peck ot 100 sos cof 50 1.88 en 170 ea Makita 81%” 
400, 360, 320, 280, 240 40 38.30 P96 40 1.89ea 1.76ea  BO4510 Round Palm Sander Circular Saw 
220, 180, 150,120 $19.60 ae $46.95 6804530 $52.95 SOOSNB $105.00 
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have never thought of myself as a 

purist in this psychiatric ward that 
comprises the world of wooden boats. 
More than once have I pointed out that 
were it not for technological advances 
in large-molecule chemistry, especially 
the chemistry of really stinky stuff, I 
probably never would have been able to 
sleep in a dry bunk. As things are, 
thanks to modern chemistry, I can often 
find a sleeping position that manages 
to allow me to miss the truly sodden 
places in my bunk. So, I have often 
championed the practical virtues of 
some modern, stinky product or other. 

However, their traditional counter- 
parts are, almost without exception, 
aesthetically superior. In the matter of 
smell, for instance, contrast the expe- 
rience of inhaling in a shop where a 
wooden boat is being planked up with, 
say, cedar, and inhaling, if you dare, in 
a shop where they are laying up a boat 
with fiberglass—or what L. Francis 
Herreshoff once called "frozen snot." 
There is something healthy about the 
smell of wood shavings, but fiberglass 
resin doesn't even have a smell that 
belongs on this planet. It's a smell that 
is totally alien. I'm not talking about 
smelling good versus smelling bad. 
CONTENTSS kitty litter box don't smell 
like no roses, Mac, but there's nothing 
alien about it. 

This was all brought home to me 
recently when I tripped over a con- 
tainer of pine tar that I've had on deck 
for more than two years. I use it for the 
standing rigging and...and...well, 
gosh—sometimes when I get to feelin’ 
low I just go over and smell that pine 
tar. It smells like pine. It's wholesome. 
It's not only wholesome, but it pre- 
serves both wire and rope rigging and 
apparently has an infinite shelf life. 

By contrast, the bedding compound 
that I had been looking for when I 
tripped over the pine tar was com- 
pletely alien; it had an extraterrestrial 
smell to it, and whatever its shelf life 
had been, I had certainly bought it too 
late. [remember inserting the cartridge 
into the caulking gun ("cartridge"... 
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"gun"...even the terms connected 
with his modern stuff are intimidat- 
ing), puncturing the plastic membrane 
sealer (these glop cartridges are all 
designed by Sigmund Freud), and 
squeezing the handle of the gun. Noth- 
ing happened. In desperation I cut 
open the cartridge. The stuff had 
changed into something that I would 










rather not remember, let alone describe. 
It was...alien. 

The point is that traditional bed- 
ding compounds, and certainly pine tar, 
not only do the job but are friendlier to 
mankind. In the old days, bedding 
compound tended to separate into a 
solid and liquid component, especially 
after long storage, but youcouldalways 
reconstitute it by working the solids 
back into solution. It took patience and 
several broken stirring sticks, but it 
could be done—and the damn stuff 
looked, smelled, and even felt as though 
it had its origins on this planet. In fact, 
it often reminded me of the way peanut 
butter used to separate out before the 
days of homogenized everything. 

CONTENT provides an especially 
good vantage point from which to 
think of these matters because hidden 
within her old bones are the boat main-" 
tenance materials of several decades. I 
can compare the properties of deck 
caulking from 1930 to those of, say, 
1960, and I can tell you this much: 
None of the damn stuff really works, 
but there is an important difference. 
The oakum, cotton, and tar of the more 
remote past can be removed with a con- 
ventional reefing tool. The only thing 
that will remove the various plastics or 
polysulfides or whatever they're called 
is a circular power saw and the will of 
God. 

There is something infuriatingly 
ironic about seam glop that allows 
water to pour through and yet clings 
with maniacal tenacity to the sides of 
the seam. And when traditional mate- 
rials quit working, at least they're hon- 
est about it. They say, "See, we're dried 
out, no good, you can practically wipe 
us out with your bent file tang." The 
polyglop says, "We may be no good for 
keeping water out, but we're still good 
enough to keep you from getting rid of 
us.” 

When traditional materials are dead 
they have the good grace to look and 
behave accordingly. I know people 
who don't have that much sense. 

—David Kasanof 
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Surely the one who enjoys most the beauty 
of a strong and smooth boat, 
is the one whose own hands have made it so. 


All over the world professional and amateur posites. WEST SYSTEM products are useful for 
boatbuilders have discovered the advantages of many applications beyond new boat construc- 
building with wood and WEST SYSTEM* brand tion, including repair, modification and 









epoxy. For the past 15 years, wood composite reconstruction. 
boats built with WEST SYSTEM products have ia 
proven to be effective racers and durable We invite you to assess wood composite con- 
cruisers that are low maintenance and do not struction and WEST SYSTEM products. Prod- 
suffer the problems usually associated with — ucts and information are available from 
wood. WEST SYSTEM epoxy is often used with | Gougeon Brothers, Inc. or the following 
fiberglass, Kevlar® and graphite fiber com- distributors and their authorized dealers: 
*Trademark of Gougeon Brothers Inc., U.S.A. 
DISTRIBUTORS — 
RHODE ISLAND FLORIDA NEW ZEALAND EUROPE 
CALIFORNIA JT's Ship Chandlery Epoxy Distributors Adhesive Technologies, Ltd Wessex Resin 
California Custom Yachts 364 Thames Street 2733 SE 27th P.O. Box 21169 11A Weston Grove Rd 
531 N Francisca Avenue Newport. RI 02840 Miami, FL 33133 Henderson, Auckland Woolston 
Redondo Beach, CA 90277 800/343-9350 305/858-9888 New Zealand Southampton, 502, 9EE 
319/876-0469 iene 800/621-6391 (in Florida only) Risin England 
Voyager Marine Eastern Burlap & aL icine,  CABRIBBEAN 
1296 State Street Trading Company ra Lanatcave Gold Coast Yacht 
Alviso, CA 95002 anereres ere | Naw South’ Wales 2066 Coane 1 
408/263-7633 ge O Box 
804/623-2074 or eyndneye Australia Kingshill, St. Croix 
622-5914 USVI 00850 


OREGON 
Schooner Creek Boatworks 
1441 N Marine Drive 
Portland, OR 97217 
503/285-9786 


809/778-1004 


CANADA 

Whorwood Enterprises 
580 Quebec Street 
London. Ontario 
CANADA N5W 322 
519/434-9665 


HAWAII 
Epoxy Sales of Hawaii 
% Hood Sailmakers 
844 Queen Street 
Honolulu, HI 96813 
808/537-2518 


For more information, 
send $2.00 for our Technical Manual to: 


GOUGEON GOUGEON BROTHERS INC. 
: WEST P.O. Box X908, Dept. R 


ann® Phone: 517/684-7286 Telex 234255 
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dropped in at the Rockport Appren- 
ticeshop, Rockport, Maine, one day 
last August to see Simon Watts, who was 
teaching a one-week course for amateurs 
on how to build a 10' lapstrake pram. 
Watts has become something of a Johnny 


Appleseed of boatbuilding in the last year | 


or so. He travels around the countryside 
under the auspices of various sponsoring 
organizations, sets up shop for a week, 
plants the seed of amateur boatbuilding, 
then disappears in a cloud of sawdust for 
the next site. The sponsor provides the 
workplace, the materials, and the stu- 
dents; Watts provides the knowledge and 
enthusiasm. At the Apprenticeshop, by 
the next-to-the-last day of instruction 
when I made my visit, the class had set up, 
planked, framed, and kneed their boat 
and were getting ready to prime it for 
painting. They launched the pram on the 
last day. Watts doesn't claim to leave 
behind master boatbuilders; all he prom- 
ises is to instill confidence, to prove to the 
students that Pete Culler's adage is true— 
"Experience starts when you begin." 

The next one-week lapstrake work- 
shop to be conducted by Simon Watts is 
scheduled to begin on November Sth at 
the Center for Wooden Boats, 1010 Valley 
St., Seattle, WA 98109, telephone 206-382- 
BOAT. I recommend it highly. (You can 
find a short article by Watts on the philos- 
ophy behind his courses in the number 3 
issue of The Apprentice, the journal of 
the Rockport Apprenticeshop, Rockport, 
ME 04856.) 

The Lake Michigan Maritime Mu- 
seum in South Haven, Michigan, also has 
been conducting wooden boat building 
classes. Last spring an 11 '3" rowing skiff 
designed by Bob Steward was constructed 
by one of the classes in the fast time of 
only 35 classroom hours. In addition, a 
number of one-day workshops on various 
facets of small-craft construction were 
held. For information about upcoming 
courses, contact the museum at P.O. Box 
534, South Haven, MI 49090, or call 
616-637-8078. 

The boatbuilding program at the 
Washington County Vocational Techni- 
cal Institute in Eastport, Maine, has been 





nominated for the second year in a row to 
be a New England recipient of a U.S. 
Department of Education Secretary's 
Award for outstanding work. I'm not 
surprised. All reports indicate that this is 
one of the best programs for would-be 
professional builders in the country today. 

According to a report in the June 1984 
Motor Boat & Yachting (Oakfield House, 
Haywards Heath, Sussex, England, 
$40/yr), the International Boat Building 
and Training School in Lowestoft, Suf- 


folk, England, has built a total of six 16' 
boarding dinghies for the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution. Built of larch (hack- 
matack) planking over oak frames, they 
replaced fiberglass dinghies that could 
not stand up to the hard use of the RNLI. 
"They are reckoned to have a very much 
longer life, especially as the boats are 
often subjected to severe chafing along- 
side jetties or harbor walls. Chafe is the 
great enemy of GRP and is difficult to 
combat or repair easily." 








EE 


Lynne Blair of the WoodenBoat staff visited England this past summer, just at the right time 
to attend the 7th annual Traditional Boat Rally of the River Thames Society. Some of the 
scores of unique craft she saw were (top) the slipper launch SYMBOL, built in 1954, (middle) 
the motor canoe TOPPINGS, and (bottom) the 60-year-old steam launch ALLISON MARIE. 
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AC Martin of Martin Marine, 
builder of the Alden Ocean Shell 
and other performance rowing craft, has 
become so concerned about water safety, 
given the large number of novices who 
have been getting involved in recreational 
rowing, that he now puts a label on all his 
boats: "High-Performance Boat. Not recom- 
mended for inexperienced persons." In a 
recent letter to us Martin says, "We givea 
book on how to row with each boat and 
encourage our dealers to teach customers 
how to row before they buy one. But the 
ways of the sea cannot be learned ina day, 
or a month, and everyone who ventures 
out in a small boat should be aware of the 
potential dangers. The label is a simple 
but effective reminder." As a gesture of 
his concern, Arthur Martin will supply 
these labels without charge to any boat 
manufacturer who wants them. Contact 
Arthur Martin, Martin Marine, Goodwin 
Rd., Kittery Point, ME 03905. 





Seth Persson Boat Builders of Old 
Saybrook, Connecticut, have developed a 
new performance sliding-seat rowing boat 
that can also be used as a single or double 
kayak. The lightweight 15-footer is con- 
structed of canvas stretched over a wooden 
frame, trimmed with mahogany. 

If it's oars you want, Julia Randall of 
The Elegant Oar, Reach Road, Brooklin, 
Maine, is offering a line of custom oars 
for recreational rowing. I tried out three 
differentpairs of these oars in ourShew & 
Burnham Whitehall one foggy morning 
this summer and found them to be as 
utilitarian as they are elegant. The Wing- 
er and Glide models, both of Sitka spruce, 
were just fine, but my favorite was the 
Jamestown Oar. Handcrafted of Douglas- 
fir, it was very well balanced and finely 
made. 

Modelmaker Jay Hanna of Rockport, 
Maine, sent me a sketch of a unique oar- 
lock with the questions, "Who turned out 











Seth Persson 





galvanized iron oarlocks like these, and 
for what purpose?" My guess is that the 
purpose is for both stand-up and sit- 
down rowing, but I haven't the slightest 
idea who made them. Anybody have 
further thoughts? 








[ the July/August version of this col- 
umn, Tom Beard shared his thoughts 
on the various schemes afoot to build a 
replica ship in time to celebrate Washing- 
ton State's centennial in 1989. Bill Dur- 
ham, marine engineer, historian, and 
contributor to these pages, was inspired 
to write about his choices: 

"It is welcome news from Tom Beard 
that a campaign is underway to select and 
build an historic -ship replica to celebrate 
Washington State's centennial in 1989. ¥ 


PLANERS—PLANERS—PLANERS 


BRIDGEWOOD™ - A NAME YOU CAN TRUST 


MODEL SHG-610 72 HP 
24" x 8” $5995.00 





MODEL SPS18A 
18" x 7” (6x 6 M) $2895 


5 HP 


24” x 6" 


20" x 6” 


SEND $1.00 FOR OUR MACHINERY CATALOG 


20” x 8” 





$2495.00 MADE IN EUROPE 





MODEL R-500 5.5 HP 
MODEL 2400 - 5 HP MODEL SHG 508 - 5 HP 20” x 9” $4395. 
$3795.00 $3795.00 MADE IN EUROPE 





RE49] 
= Rm — 
MODEL RE-40 3 HP MODEL SHG 1300 3 HP 
MODEL SHG 200A 3 HP 16" 5: 7" $2695.00 13” x 6" STD $1595. 


13” x 6" DELUXE $1995. 


ALL PRICES QUOTED F.O.B. YORK, PAPRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 


(wc) 
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WILKE MACHINERY Co. 


120 Derry Ct. e RD #5 © York, PA 17402 


(wae) 


717-846-2800 





BOAT 
LUMBER 


For Fine Boat 
Building and Repairs 


Sitka Spruce Mast & Spar Grade + Philippine 
Mahogany - Honduras Mahogany + Western 
Red Cedar - White Cedar + Oak - Teak - 
Cypress - Long Leaf Yellow Pine - Alaskan 
Yellow Cedar + African Mahogany, Etc. 


Fir and Mahogany Plywood for marine use - 
lengths up to 16 feet: Bruynzeel Marine Ply- 
wood, solid Regina Mahogany throughout. 
Quality unsurpassed. Most all sizes in stock 


in all type 


yrted an Ripping and planing 
fo order 


M. L. CONDON CO. 


Boat Lumber 
Specialists Since 1912 


260 Ferris Ave. 
White Plains, N.Y. 10603 


(914) 946-4111 


HAVE YOU EVER SEEN A 
PLANK-ON-FRAME KIT LIKE THIS? 


Patent pending. 


Construction similar to ‘Admiralty type models’ 


And, have you always wanted a wooden ship model kit 
that builds just as real ships were built? 


BLUEJACKET HAS IT, AND LOTS MORE! Our 
customers tell us our cast (of Britannia) ship fittings are the 
finest available anywhere. And we have a full line of highest 
quality solid hull ship model kits featuring both classic and 
unusual ships. 

Just send $2.00 (refundable with your first order) for our 
current catalog of fittings, kits, tools, plans, books and 
supplies. You'll be glad you did. 


LUEJACKET 


4 
Ch SHIP CRAFTERS 


AMERICA'S OLDEST MODEL MAKERS 
P.O. Box 533-WB, Shelton, CT 06484 





McDonald-Harrington Inc. 
P.O. Box 75, Pomfret Center, CT 06259 


has acquired 


| recreational marine hardware 
| 


patterns and craftsman hardware 
patterns from American Fram, 

formerly owned by Rostand, 
Milford, Conn. 


For information: 


203-928-6570 









WHAT ARE THE 
MAJOR DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN THIS STORE 

AND OTHER MARINE STORES? 


THE DIFFERENCE IS NOT JUST OUR PRICES. 


Sure you get super prices at E&B Marine. With discounts of 20% 
to 60% off retail, most would say that's difference enough. But not 
for us. We pride ourselves on our huge inventory of quality marine 
products and our friendly, no- 
nonsense service. Come in and vy © 4 
meet our sales professionals x& Marine 
today & see the difference. Or 980 Gladys Ct., P.O. Box 747 
call our Mail Order Hotline and Edison, NJ 08818 


ask your personal salesman 
For Free Catalog, Call Our Hotline: 


for a free catalog 
| 201-287-3900 


E&B Marine. We work for you. 
= Ez » as Tkmoon Nea Cou Stores 
2 GB) sorasctat ‘Park. FL @ Holly 


eee yee iret ater tec inalienetier 
# Send Free Discount Catalog To: pep: no. 98496 


I (Name) 


(Acdress) | 



























a Fl @ Mam F 








1City) State) (219) 
es ee Se ee ee ee et 
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Eight to ten years ago (at the time of the 
U.S. Bicentennial and the bicentennial of 
the European ‘discovery’ of the Wash- 
ington coast) I made some effort to pub- 
licize the discovery ship, the tiny Spanish 
schooner SONORA. I think no other small 
ship in the state's past could equal the 
visual charm and colorful history of this 
36' exploring ship, built at San Blas, New 
Spain, in 1769. 

"It had irked me for years that north- 
west maritime museums and a few histor- 
ical writers—Canadians in particular— 
had contrived to make it appear to the 
unknowing public that the Englishman 
Cook was the first European to visit this 
coast. I had ambitious ideas, such as that 
Washington's governor should invite the 
young King of Spain (newly out from 
under the Franco cloud) to visit here and 
celebrate the bicentennial of this last- 
claimed and remotest foothold of the 
Spanish Empire, but nothing came of it. 

"Of other interesting sailing ships 
(may Neptune strike me dead if I ever 
employ that phrase of purest press-agent 
plastic, 'tall ships') there were several 
little trading ships of 50 tons or so early- 
on this coast. These were single-masted 
vessels commanded by New Englanders 
in their teens or a little older, off on a 
30,000-mile voyage to make a buck. I 
think the LADY WASHINGTON traded 


TEL: 415-924-1300 


Swivel Reading Light 


Our most popular model. Highly polished sheet 
brass with knurled brass adjusting knobs. Inside 
reflective surface is coated white. Completely 
wired with switch and standard brass light bulb 
socket, Can be used in either 110 volt A.C. or 12 
volt D.C. (12 volt 15 watt bulb included) 


Product Max, Base Screw Shade 
Code Price Height Dia. Size O.D 
7%" vi" “is 


j Weight 
1812BR $31.35 


102 


1814GL = $1.55 (Extra Bulb) (Small: 12 volt 15 watt) 


Manual 

Double-Action 

Anchor Windlass ee 

The AB | highly polished bronze or chrome 
anchor windlass |s available with wildcats to fit 


High Tensile, Proof Coil, and BBB types of */18" 
and */s"' chain. Includes stainless steel handle. 


... 800 Ibs 
Chrome $855.00 


Maximum Pull 
Bronze $790.00 
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near Port Townsend at a very early date, 
and I hope the Port Townsend replica 
committee will consider her. 

"A manned war canoe replica would 
make a spectacular and completely novel 
display. The SONORA had to fight off war 
canoes at the discovery site near Taholah 
in 1775, and war canoes are mentioned in 
numerous 18th-century accounts of the 
region. No war canoes exist now, and no 
scaled technical drawings were made of 
them, so the replica should be based on 
careful analysis by historians, naval archi- 
tects, and anthropologists. No woodcarv- 
ers' imaginative notions of 'An Indian 
War Canoe,’ please! 

"A few good replicas of northwest- 
coast Indian dugout canoes of other types 
have already been built, so the war canoe 
replica would present problems only of 
design, not of structure or techniques. I 
suggest epoxied and spiked strip con- 
struction in western red-cedar as desirable 
for many reasons. Bill Durham" 


ur Man in the Northwest, George 

Kuchenbecker, attended the Portland 
(Oregon) Wooden Boat Show at the For- 
estry Center this summer. He was disap- 
pointed to find that exhibitor attendance 
was down about 50% from the last time he 
went to the show, three years ago. He 
surmises that the absence of Steve Rander, 


-| 


TELEX: 470691 


formerly of Schooner Creek Boat Works, 
who had been one of the driving forces 
behind the scene, was the primary cause. 
George says that most of the exhibitors 
who did attend were non-commercial or 
very small operations. 

Kuchenbecker went over to look at the 
24' Seraffyn being built by Ahoi Mench 
(see WB No. 55) in Oregon City. The hull 


~ 





3 

& 

3 j j 
Z ot 
pe Ahoi Mench's 24' Serraffyn under con- 

& struction. 


is completely planked, ready for caulk- 
ing. With Douglas-fir planking and 
frames, it has a black locust transom. 
"The keel timber came out of a single 38' 
piece of Douglas-fir H x 22" from a World 
War II dirigible hangar in Tillamook, 


415 TAMAL PLAZA 
200 TAMAL VISTA BLVD, 
CORTE MADERA, CA 94925 


A&B INDUSTRIES INCORPORATED 


Rectangular Deck Prism 


Highly polished bronze or chrome. Frame is highly 
finished top and bottom. 2%" heavy glass prism is 
factory bedded in polysulfide rubber. Ideal for 
lighting up dark cabin interiors. 

Glass Flange Spigot 

Top 0.0 Depth 


Cutout Weight 


6% Ibs. 
$67.00 


Six 32x 107s 
1230BR 


1230C 


3x 10' 
Deck 
Prism 


2” 1 
H $76.35 


Elliptical Porthole 


Bianly polished bronze with finish ring. Laminated 
safety glass. Complete with fiat head bolts 
threaded into finish ring. 

Opening Dia. 5” x 14” 

Glass thickness %" 

Elliptical Port 1204BR 

Insect Screen 1208BR 





Round Porthole = 


Highly polished bronze with finish ring. Laminated 
safety glass. Complete with flat head bolts threaded 
into finish ring. 

Open 4” 6" i 8” 
Dia 

Glass 4 " " a "e" ve 
Thick 
Round 
Ports $78.00 
Insect 1262BR 
Screens $9.00 


10” 12" 


12428R 12438 


$117.00 
12538R 
$11.25 


1244BR 
$138.90 


1254BR 
$12.35 


1246BR 
$191.70 
12668R 

$20.75 


12478R 
$252.75 


12578R 
$25.50 


= 
Cast Bronze Cowl Vent 


Highly polished bronze, Includes cast bronze 
Deck Plate, Cover and Key. 

Deck Mouth 
Plate !.D. Dia. 
31 7h 
4a" 8" 


Product 
Code 


1114BR $116.75 
1115BR $160.00 


Price Height 


10% 
1%" 
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BOATBUILDING SUPPLIES 


HIGHEST QUALITY, LOWEST PRICES on these 
hard-to-find boatbuilding supplies: 


® BRONZE RING-TYPE BOAT NAILS - 3/4” to 2” 
© SILICON BRONZE WOOD SCREWS - 3/4" to 312" 


e HOT DIPPED GALVANIZED WOOD SCREWS 
- 3/4” to 3%" 


e HOT DIPPED GALVANIZED ‘FULL THREAD” 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 


© SILICON BRONZE OR STAINLESS THREADED 
ROD 


e “AEROLITE,”’ PLASTIC RESIN, & RESORCINOL 
GLUES 


@ FIBERGLASS CLOTH, MAT, & WOVEN ROVING 
@ RESINS 
WOOD FILLERS 


Order catalog now and also receive FREE “'BOAT- 
BUILDING SUPPLIES” brochure 


— G 
OAT 


BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT 


SAVE UP TO 50% OR MORE! i. 


Join the 1000's who build their own boats the GLEN-L 
WAY each and every year. Our FRAME KITS, FULL 
SIZE PATTERNS, & PLANS are especially intended for 
amateurs and professionals alike. Proven methods in- 
clude written and Vpenaban instructions with material list- 
ings to assure PROFESSIONAL RESULTS you'll be 
proud of. No other method can save you more on your 
boatbuilding project. Send money-saving coupon today! 


HUGE NEW CATALOG $2 


GIGANTIC 144-page catalog describes OVER 200 
designs, SAIL & POWER, 8’ to 55’, ALL prepared by 
GLEN-L's own staff of naval architects. Build in ply- 
wood, multi-diagonal, cold molded, wood/epoxy, strip 
plank, wood veneer. Canoes, kayaks, rowboats. pon- 
toon boats, dinghies, dories, driftboats, work boats 
character yachts, boat trailer plans, AND MORE! Check 
our LOW PRICES before you build OR buy any boat! 


OUR 31st YEAR! 


















PLANS « KITS 


“HOW-TO” BOATING BOOKS 


“FIBERGLASS BOATBUILDING FOR 

AMATEURS” — $22.95 

BRAND NEW hardcover 400 pages. Covers ALL 
‘one-off’ fiberglass methods including C-FLEX, foam & 
balsa core, Ferro-Glass, Kevlar, + female moiding, etc 


“BOATBUILDING WITH PLYWOOD" — $15.95 
Hardcover 288 pages. Step-by-step photos & text on 
use of low-cost plywood for amateur boatbuilding 
“INBOARD MOTOR INSTALLATIONS” — $14.95 
Hardcover 256 pages. Hundreds of illustrations show 
how to install ANY inboard engine in ANY type of boat 
“HOW TO FIBERGLASS BOATS" — $8.50 

All about sheathing boats with fiberglass and working 
with fiberglass materials 

“RIGGING SMALL SAILBOATS" — $6.50 

How to rig & equip small sailboats up to about 25 
“HOW TO BUILD BOAT TRAILERS" — $6.50 

Text & photos show easy, proven ways to make your 
own low-cost boat trailer 


GLEN-L MARINE DESIGNS 
9152 Rosecrans, Box 756WB, Bellflower, CA 90706 











$ _ GLEN-L MARINE DESIGNS ; 
$ 9152 Rosecrans, Box 756WB, Bellflower, CA 90706 
$S (1 GLEN-L catalog @ $2.00 (sent 4th Class) OR . 
@ (1 GLEN-L catalog @ $4.00 (sent AIR MAIL) e 
@ (_) “FIBERGLASS BOATBUILDING-AMATEURS” . @$22.95 ppd. @ 
@ (|) “BOATBUILDING WITH PLYWOOD" @$15.95 ppd. @ 
@ © “INBOARD MOTOR INSTALLATIONS’ @$14.95 ppd. © 
4 ( “HOWTO FIBERGLASS BOATS” @$ 8.50 ppd : 
e [] ‘RIGGING SMALL SAILBOATS” @$ 6.50 ppd e 
eU “HOW TO BUILD BOAT TRAILERS’ . @$ 6.50 ppd e 
e a 
$ NAME ° 
@ STREET & 
eo e 
e CITY e 
¢ STATE zip 3 
eeeeceeoooooso es eoaoeoee se eeee 
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Oregon. Ahoi bid on it at the salvage auc- 
tion when the hangar was dismantled. 
The leftover section not used for the keel 
is now Ahoi's planking bench.” 

On a sad day in early July, Philip 
"Spike" Marion Africa, the "President of 
the Pacific Ocean," died in Kirkland, 
Washington, following a six-month bout 
with cancer. He was 78 years old. Africa, a 
fixture on the West Coast waterfront for 
years, sailed the South Pacific with Ster- 
ling Hayden on the 98' schooner WAN- 
DERER. At one point he wrote a regular 
column in this magazine. His ashes were 
carried out into the Pacific off San Fran- 
cisco by the schooner WANDER BIRD and 
scattered over the sea. 

In response to my query in the last 
issue about good nautical bookstores 
around the country, Dick Boss of Ana- 
cortes, Washington, sent in his recom- 
mendation for Ocean Books (152 Market 
Square, Victoria, B.C.). "They state that 
they are the most comprehensive marine 
bookstore on the Pacific Coast, and I 
believe it. They must have over a thou- 
sand titles." 

David R. Conn reports that over in 
Vancouver, B.C., the restoration of the 
historic schooner THOMAS E. BAYARD is 
proceeding according to plan. "Since her 
centenary in 1980, the BAYARD has had 
much of her keel, deadwood, and bulk- 


LEAKS? 


sae 


A 
ee 


pes CLUVIT. 


oe EPOXY WATERPROOF SEALER 
ENDS ALL YOUR LEAKS WITH THE STROKE OF A BRUSH 


GLUVIT seeks out..Finds...Fills...SEALS 
are... 
complete Hull. 

NO FIBERGLASS REQUIRED 


One coat of 10 mils will withstand 4,000 Ibs. per sq. ft. water 
Can be Pigmented or Painted. 


pressure... Neutral color... 


on Cabin Roofs, Decks, Hatches, part of Hull or the 


heads renewed at Sterling Shipyards in 
Vancouver. She is now moored perma- 
nently at the Vancouver Maritime Muse- 
um's new historic ship basin." The 
BAYARD Restoration Committee hopes to 
have the vessel ready to sail by 1986, 
which is the year of Vancouver's cen- 
tennial. 

The lumber schooner WAWONA hasn't 
been so lucky, but according to a news- 
paper clipping sent to me by David Grein 
of Redmond, Washington, a little some- 
thing is finally being done after years of 
inattention—in fact, gross neglect. The 
WAWONA has been laid up in Seattle's 
Lake Union for a long, long time, sup- 
posedly to be restored by the Northwest 
Seaport, which could never muster the 
effort required to raise the funds to do the 
job. After sinking at the dock in 1982, the 
WAWONA seemed to be a lost cause, but 
recently an elementary school class in 
Oakland, California, shamed the keepers 
of the ship into action. After learning of 
the schooner's plight, the class raised 
$250 by selling cookies and donated the 
money toward the restoration. A very 
small beginning, yes, but it is at least 
something to help erase the shame of 
Seattle. 


Sherry Streeter 


aving traveled out West to see the 
fleet of restored wooden speedboats 


SUPPLIERS FOR THE SHIPBUILDING 
& FISHING INDUSTRIES 


on Lake Tahoe, California (more about 
this amazing scene in an upcoming issue 
of this magazine), I missed the fourth 
annual Newport Wooden Boat Show in 
Newport, Rhode Island. My colleague, 
Jennifer Buckley, was there, however, 
and she wrote (he following report, which 
I share with you: 

"Dear Pete, 

"I've just limped home from the 
Newport Wooden Boat Show, and before 
I tell you about the smoked bluefish hors 
d'oeuvre I discovered Thursday night, or 
that lunch of cherrystones, white wine, 
salad, and strawberry parfaits, or show 
you my blisters from dancing the nights 
away, I'd better tell you about the boats. I 
can't tell you about them all—there were 
just too many—but here are a few. 
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APHRODITEshows off. 


207 548.2985 
SEARSPORT MAINE 04974 
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EASIER WAY to CLEAN TEAK 
NO MORE HARD SCRUBBING! So easy... 
Simply pour on Part A & B and hose off, to original golden brown 
beauty of Teak. 
Deep cleans in a fraction of time, compared to conventional and 
super cleaners. WHY SCRUB?... WATCH “TE-KA” DO IT. 


MARINE—TEX 


The mignty Repair 
KIT repairs damaged 
hulls, dry rot engines 
and equipment. Avail- 
able in gray or white. 
36 YEARS OF 
SATISFACTION 


DE-FOG 
Eliminates 
condensation sweating 
on interior of fiberglass boats. 
Reduces glare, prevents fogging 
on auto windshields, divers’ masks 
ski goggles. Totally unobstructed 
distortion-free vision. 


See Your Dealer Or Write Direct For FREE CATALOG 


VAC Dept. WB 


LAB 345 Eastern Ave., 
Ss Chelsea, MA 02150 
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FASTENERS FULLER 
All Types: Below Wholesale = COUNTERSINKS 
Stainless Steel, Silicon Bronze } ~=y— 
Brass, Hot-Dipped Galvanized a aa 7 
leaks wherever they FALL SPECIAL 0 UTMIREE BRONZE #1 
Silcon Bronze Wood Screws OARLOCKS 
‘i f THE BOATBUILDER'S EPOXY 
SAVES WORK & SEARCH 8x1 $4.68/c $12.89 
10x 1% 6.95/c WEST SYSTEM complete pair 
12x Lal 12,88/c Proprietary epoxy resins 
14x 2h 21.75/¢€ tor wooden boat construction 
POLYESTER RESIN and repair — 
You'll Be Thrilled. $12.50/gal 


$11.60/gal for 5 or more 
quotes for larger quantities 


BURNISHED BRONZE CLEATS 


- 11.95 


CAULKING IRONS 8" 


#00 $7.95 =, BURNISHED BRONZE HINGES /pr 
; : = jo 5 - 10.95 
act call 6" - 15.64 
Gawd 8” - 22.98 
10” - 32.95 


TARPS — Get your winter cover aon 


Nylon reinforced blue poly: 9¢/sg. ft. All sizes & white canvas available. 


We are a complete marine chandlery. 
Send for our comprehensive catalog. 


FOB SEARSPORT * WHOLESALE & RETAIL * CASH, COD, MASTER- 
CARD, & VISA ACCEPTED * PRODUCT & PRICE SHEETS AVAILABLE 
207-548-2985 


HAMILTON MARINE, MAIN ST., SEARSPORT, ME 04974 





THE MASTER SHIPBUILDERS 





The 17th-century master shipwrights laid 


the basis for Holland’s Golden Age with their [ey 
fabled ships. The economical flute, the trusty | 


man-of- war. The thoroughbred states yacht. 
The products of brilliant craftsmanship, the 
wonders of the seven seas. 


‘If the master shipbuilders had used , 


Bruynzeel marine plywood..? 
Who knows, maybe Holland's Golden 





"i Age would have lasted longer. 


Marine plywood in regina mahogany and 


, occume, and Decora decorative plywood open 


upa whole new world for the shipbuilder. 
Unfortunately, Bruynzeel only introduced 
marine plywood in 1939. 
A little too late for the shipbuilders of the 


‘| \ i Golden Age. 


But in time for you? 


ONLY BRUYNZEEL MAKES MARINE PLYWOOD 


with 10 years’ guarantee 
Bruynzeel multipanel by, PO. Box 59,1500 EB Zaandam, Holland. Tel. (075) 54 91 11. 





With thanks to the National Maritime Museum, Amsterdam. 


DEALERS: Maurice L. Condon Co., 250 Ferris Avenue, White Plains, New York 10603. Box 865, Station M, Halifax, Nova Scotia B3J 2V2, Canada. J. Fyfe Smith Go., 312i 
The Harbor Sales Company, Inc., 140] Russell Street, Baltimore, Maryland 21230. Hig- Production Way, Lake City, Burnaby, B.C. Canada 
gins International, 600 Daggett Ave., Union City, CA 94587. Monocatri Marine Lid., P.O 





No other marine distributor gives you a greater selection 
of quality wheels. And only Sea Quest Marine backs each 
wheel with its own unique two-year limited warranty from 
Traditional date of consumer purchase. 


SOE Ee tl How can we do it? We insist on quality materials and 
manufacturing for every product we sell. 


Case in point: Stazo Steering Wheels. Each wheel begins 
with select Burma or Java teakwood, seasoned seven 
years for maximum dryness and durability. Then Stazo 
treats the teak with a catalyst-hardened polyurethane 
varnish to protect it from salt water spray. Hub adapt- 
ers are interchangeable and available in five different 
sizes that enable each steering wheel to fit any steer- 
ing system. No wonder Stazo is the only 
marine steering wheel company ever to 
have achieved full certification from 
Lloyd’s Register of Shipping. 


If quality like this is as important to you 
as it is to us, contact us now and enjoy 
the Sea Quest advantage. 


sealfuest 















Choose the 
best at 


sealfuest 


marine 


eae 
Steering 
Wheels. 






Destroyer —m arine 
Wheel 
Type 13 
Teak Wheel Interchangeable hubs. For distributor or dealer information: 
with Outer Ring 


Sea Quest, Inc., Marine Division 
2151-F Las Palmas Drive, Carlsbad, CA 92008, U.S.A. (619) 438-1101 
Telex: 683 4037 SQEST, Toll free (outside California) 800-854-7066 


SEA QUEST MARINE. Exclusive U.S. Agents for Suunto Marine Compasses, Stazo Steering Wheels, Forsheda Mooring Compensators, Gori Folding Propellers, & Riviera Swim Equipment. 


Type 02 
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"APHRODITE was a boat that caught 
everyone's eye. Built in 1937 by Purdy 
Boat Co., Inc., of Port Washington, 
New York, and now owned by John Pan- 
nell, her 74' long, elegant, black hull and 
bustle stern caused even Mark Mason, 
owner of BABY BOOTLEGGER, to say, 
‘And I thought my boat was decadent!’ 

"NEITH, the 52' Herreshoff cutter 
built in 1907, came to the show, her 
meticulous restoration almost complete. 
Owned by Jack E. Brown of Midland, 
Texas, NEITH has been undergoing resto- 
ration in Stonington, Connecticut, under 
the direction of Jack's son, Van. The 





The Boat of Tomorrow at the 
Sika Challenge Cup. 


Sherry Streeter 


TRY {MARINE 


crew, consisting of Rick Waters, Ed Mc- 
Clave, Ben Philbrick, Paul Bates, Dan 
Calohan, and Bill Taylor, has done a 
stunning job. It was easy to see why May- 
nard Bray says that being bought by the 
Browns is one of the best things that 
could happen to a classic worth saving. 

"Another eye-catcher at the show was 
SEGUIN, a bright-finished 43' Sparkman 
& Stephens sloop built by Paul Luke in 
1967 and just put in Bristol condition by 
Essex Boat Works. She shone. 

"And everyone was watching the 
motor-controlled model fireboat from the 
Laughing Whale. She maneuvered more 
nimbly than some of the show visitors 
who were taking boats out for a trial row 
or paddle, and she surprised quite a few of 
them with her water guns. 

"A couple of boatbuilders who entered 
this year's Sika Challenge Cup proved 
that they were not only quick-and-dirty 
boatbuilders, but quick-change artists, 
too. Julian and Linda Davies, of Babylon, 
New York, paused mid-boatbuilding to 
re-Pamper their young son. Dale Shepard 
from Mobile, Alabama, and Dan Vaughn, 
from Montpelier, Vermont, teamed up 
together to win the Sika Challenge Cup— 
who says Yankees and Rebs can't work it 
out together? And our two buddies from 
the WoodenBoat School built the strang- 
est-looking boat in the Challenge; it hada 


A DIVISION OF T.A. &D.A. TROY CO. INC. 


e COMPLETE 
INVENTORY 
STANDARDS & SPECIALS 


@ COMPETITIVE 


BRASS, 
SILICON 
PRICING BRONZE & 


STEEL 


e PACKAGED & BULK 
QUANTITIES 


@ FOUR STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED WAREHOUSES 


@ SAME DAY SERVICE ON INQUIRIES 


AND SHIPMENTS 


315 Fairfield Road 
Fairfield, N.J. 07006 
201-227-0379 Telex 139224 
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City of Commerce, CA 


Soo- G3 1-0467 
Soeeleyvemareliieeremaun-tole Om 


Elk Grove Village, IL 


STAINLESS 


FASTENERS 


series of puzzling 6"-tall bulkheads that 
were no match for an 8" wave. Rich and 
Miles sank at the dock. 

"But our editorial assistant, Meg 
Davis, distinguished herself by coming in 
second in the rowing race. Meg rowed one 
of Graeme King's Kingfisher shells against 
four other contestants plus Graeme him- 
self (who won). If she'd kept on course 
and hadn't caught all those crabs with her 
starboard oar, Graeme graciously said, 
Meg would have won. 

"Ahhh, gallantry is not dead. Boat- 
builder Kaz Zatek kissed my hand with 
old-world charm when I came up to his 
European Custom Boats (South Wey- 
mouth, Massachusetts) display. The two 
photo albums resting in the bottom of a 
beautiful, bright-finished new Whitehall 
contained photos of some of the meticu- 
lous repair and restoration work Kaz, a 
boatbuilder from Poland, is also capable 
of producing. I kept going back for 
another look... 

"But I fell in love with a new wood- 
and-canvas canoe built by Jeff Hanna 
(Oat Canoe Company, Mt. Vernon, 
Maine). The light, oiled cedar planking, 
ash trim, and butternut deckplates begged 
to be touched. The dark green exterior 
was so fair and flawless that I had to ask if 
it was canvas. A beautiful boat. I already 
have a paddle. 


H8 SYINALSW 





Houston, TX 


Harnisch Lamps 


31-221 


i 


\ ri :) td 


40-114 


Harnisch Marine Lamps have been produced bv the 
family since 1887. Originating in Denmark, the third 
generate! now manufactures lamps in North 
merica. Handcrafted to the highest traditional 
standards in solid brass (no polishing necessary). 


“ i i 40-113 Trawler Lam 
$1202 Gimballed Cabin Lamp, 4BstHich (clectiy’ > $109.50 
31-209 smoke Bell $21.50 40-114 Trawler Lamp 
31-221 Gimballed Cabin Lamp —_18" high (oil) $114.50 
ona - $86.50 To ordercontact: 

- r m 
24nentereore. — $152.00  Watrous & Co., inc. 
41-224 Lyre Lamp 


; ; Cutchogue, New York 11935 
24" high (Oil). $168.00 Tel: 510) 734-5504 





for CLASSIC LAPSTRAKE 
to COLD MOLDING and 
ULTRALIGHT DISPLACEMENT 
Design & all Interior Joinery! 


bruynzeel 


MARINE PLYWOOD 





THE PROVEN WORLD LEADER FOR 50 YEARS 


Design & Build with the best 
REGINA African Mahogany’ & OCCUME ‘African Gaboon' 


features 


Mahogany or Gaboon veneer throughout * Superior Machinability 
& Joining * High Strength to Weight Ratio * Low Maintenance 
* Certified by Lloyds Register of Shipping * Ten year guarantee 


Exclusive Importer for the 11 Western States 
DEALER INQUIRIES : : 
INVITED | 415-471-4900 
HIGGINS 


J. E. HIGGINS LUMBER COMPANY 


P.O. BOX 935, UNION CITY, CALIFORNIA 94587 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


+ Flounder Bay Boat Lumber. Anacortes. WA, 206/293-2369 + 
* The Wooden Boat Center, Marina Del Rey, CA, 213/306-2770 = 
* Spar Lumber Company, Long Beach. CA, 213/436-9285 + 
* Woodline, The Japan Woodworker. Alameda. CA, 415/521-1810 + 


CHEMISTRY THAT WORKS FOR YOU 





DOUBLE AGENTS BOND 


Cold Cure Epoxy and G2 Epoxy 
Adhesive are two of a complete line of 
structural bonding agents. 


Both have gap-filling properties 
without the usual loss of strength, 
neither require clamping pressure, 
nor do they contain solvents. Both 
are compatible with all fillers 

and thickeners. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT 

INDUSTRIAL FORMULATORS OF CANADA LTD. 
3824 WILLIAM STREET, BURNABY, B.C. V5C 3H9 
PHONE: (604) 294-6315 






INDUSTRIAL FORMULATORS OF CANADA LTD. 







COLD CURE G2 


¢ Impact resistant while 
maintaining rigidity 

* No greasy or sticky surface 

*° ©lirsuarid abonals aindexmotete 


¢ Non-critical proportioning 

¢ Widest temperature 
working range 

« Enhanced for bonding to oily 
or acidic hardwoods 

prepackaged emergency repair kit. 


COLDCURE 
aca G 


EPOXY RESIN 
POXIE pe REM 









VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA VSC 3H9 
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"Down the dock from us was (he 
Rockport Apprenticeshop's new Prospect 
Marsh pinky PERSEVERANCE. Her crew 
had spent a week sailing her down from 
Rockport, Maine, with a load of State-of- 
Maine cheddar cheese to sell. All three 
were in remarkably good shape. But 
there are some wild dancers in that crew 
from the Apprenticeshop. I wonder if 
they limped home, too. Or if they tried a 
little smoked bluefish with their cheddar. 

—Jennifer" 


hile we focus on boats, we tend to 
forget about the waterfront or, at 
the most, give it short shrift. But in the 


past decade or so, there have been vast 
changes in our waterfronts, especially in 
urban areas. In cities like Boston, New 
York, Baltimore, Toronto, San Francisco, 
and others, the traditional commerce of 
the harborfront has been displaced in the 
name of urban renewal. Where there were 
chandleries and fish piers, there are now 
condominiums and boutiques. In many 
cases the front for the clearance has been 
something euphemistically called an 
"historic seaport," complete with a dere- 
lict ship to make the place look salty. 
Things are done to our waterfront in the 
name of maritime history that are soalien 
to the truths of our past that a shipmaster 
who docked his clipper at, say, South 


The new Guzzler 2600 
moves water... 


Street docks in New York City, if he 
returned there today, would think he had 
taken the wrong turn on the highway and 
wound up at Shopper's World festooned 
with fishnet. 

It's time to start paying attention to 
what is going on. One way is to subscribe 
to the newsletter Waterfront World, pub- 
lished six times a year by an organization 
called the Waterfront Center. I haven't 
read their publication long enough to 
figure out exactly what their politics 
are—are they for development or against 
it? promoting reality or pushing huckster- 
ism?—but I have read it enough to know 
that they are reporting waterfront news 
that heretofore could only be found in 
scattered sources or nowhere at all. Water- 
front World ("...great cities and the sea 
are predestined partners"), Waterfront 
Center, 1536 44th St. N.W., Washington, 
DC 20007. $24/yr. 

Islands, too, have undergone tremen- 
dous change in recent years. Even many 
of the islands of the Maine coast—once 
inaccessible and ignored—have seen the 
pressures of development and the turmoil 
of the decline of traditional economic 
activity. In the belief that many of the 
problems have been and will be caused by 
the misunderstanding of social and envi- 
ronmental ecology, an organization called 
the Island Institute has been founded to 


Sure and Fast. 


@ Available in bronze or 
epoxy-coated aluminum. 
@ Hand operated, non- 
sparking, no electricity 
needed. 

@ Moves over a liter 
per stroke. 

@ Lightweight and 
portable. 


Cally. 


The Bosworth Company 
formerly Dart Union Co. 
195 Anthony Street, East Providence, R102914 (401) 438-8411 
114 Lakeshore Road - West, Mississauga, Ontario LSH |E8 416-271-1945 
Manufacturers of diaphragm pumps for Marine, Industry, H V.A.C R.,, Agriculture 
Waste Treatment, Construction, U.S. Dept. of Defense, U.S. Coast Guard 
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The Guzzler 2600 has 
it all. ASk your dealer 
for a demonstration, or 
contact us for more 

information. 


@ Rugged for solid 
installation, mounts 
horizontally or verti- 


inform and educate people about the 
islands of the Gulf of Maine. The first 
creative effort has been the publication of 
the annual Jsland Journal, which I 
understand will eventually become a 
quarterly. The executive director is Philip 
Conkling, a professional forester who has 
spent years studying the Maine islands; 
the senior editor is George Putz, who has 
gained an appreciation of island life after 
living on one for more than a decade. The 
first issue is a knockout, with news, 
wonderful graphics, and features on such 
subjects as commercial fishing, wind- 
jamming, archaeology, and simply being 
there. Read especially "Fishermen's Sons," 
by Mike Brown, the authorofthe monthly 
Pere Sane letter in the National Fisher- 
man. Island Journal, Island Institute, 
Box 429, Rockland, ME 04841. $9.95. 
Subscribing membership is $25/yr. 


o whom it may concern: The U.S. 

Environmental Protection Agency 
has banned the over-the-counter sales of 
creosote, pentachlorophenol, and arsenic- 
based wood preservatives. 


az Zatek of European Custom Yachts 
(19 Forest St., South Weymouth, MA 
02190) is building an 18’ Whitehall using 
a variation on the old-style double-plank- 
ing method. Ratherthan using shellac, as 





SUSU Li TREE 


THE BOATBUILDER’S EPOXY 


e CURES IN HUMID WEATHER 
¢ CURES IN TEMPERATURES TO 35° 
e [DEAL FOR COLD MOLDING, 
GLUING & LAMINATING 


¢ A TOUGH, CLEAR RESILIENT “STATE OF 
THE ART” BOATBUILDING EPOXY 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET: SYSTEM THREE RESINS 


5965 Fourth Ave., South 


Seattle, WA 98108 
(206) 762-5313 


IN HAWAII CONTACT: 


FIBERGLASS HAWAII (808) 847-3951 


IN SANTA CRUZ CONTACT: 
MONTEREY BAY FIBERGLASS (408) 476-7464 


IN NEW ENGLAND CONTACT: 


R.P. ASSOCIATES, INC. (401) 253-6850 
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103’ Schooner-Yacht PURITAN 
CUSTOM SAILS & RIGGING 


P.O. Box 71, Lincoln St., 





E. Boothbay, ME 04544, 207-633-5071 


DON’T BUY POWERMATIC 


UNTIL YOU’VE TALKED WITH US! 


Better By Design*.,. ic. Co. 


now proudly offers for sale the outstanding Powermatic 
line of American woodworking machinery. Used by pro- 
fessionals everywhere, this complete line of equipment is 
superbly designed and manufactured for precision, safety, 
and productivity. 
























MODEL 66 
This 10” tilting arbor 
table saw is available 
with or without the 
Biesemeyer T-square 
fence. 3 hp. or 5 hp., 
single or three phase, 
magnetic controls. 







CALL OR WRITE 
FOR INFO & PRICES 










THt 







P / 
1-800-354-9083 Xylophile’s 
IN KY COMPANY 
1-606-254-9823 138E Loudon Avenue + Lexington, KY 40505 





During the past fifteen years, YDI Schools has become a 
leader in the field of yacht design education. We've gained 
insight into the needs of people who take our courses as 
well as those of the small craft design industry that has led 
to some valuable conclusions: 

* Yacht design blends proven traditional methods with 
current technology. 

* The successful designer combines a sound 
background in engineering fundamentals, and practical 
aesthetics with the ability to provide intelligent solutions to 
complex design requirements. 

* Interests in design range from recreational to voca- 
tional and require differing types and levels of instruction 
to prevent frustration or boredom. 

As a result, we've developed new programs and 
revamped our existing instructional material. We use stand- 
ard reference books where they best apply and have writ- 
ten over 850 additional pages to fill in the gaps and record 
those "tricks of the trade" that aren't in any readily 
available text. We have emphasized first principles and 
problem solving and have eliminated punitive busy work. 
Our modular program structure allows credit for previous 
academic and life experience and provides a realistic 
challenge without unnecessary repetition so recreational or 
vocational goals can be met in the minimum amount of 
time. 

Our programs range from Fundamentals of Small Craft 
Design—a 200 hour, $295 overview of yacht design com- 
plete with text, drafting equipment, and models—to a fully- 
accredited Associates Degree in Small Craft Naval Ar- 
chitecture Technology. We offer courses via home study 
or in residence and sponsor summer seminars covering 
advanced design topics. 

Whether your interests are recreational or vocational, 
we urge you to take a new look at YDI Schools. 

For a FREE catalog or more information write or 

telephone today: 


Bob Wallstrom, Director 

YDI Schools, P.O. Box 1143 

Blue Hill, Maine 04614 
Wi i 207/374-5551 


Approved by the State of Maine Department of Educational and 
Cultural Services for the training of eligible veterans. Accredited 
member of the National Home Study Council 
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Kaz Zatek's double-planked, holly-splined 
Whitehall. 


the old builders did, he is using epoxy to 
glue the planking layers to each other. 
Quarter-inch wedge-shaped holly splines 
are glued and driven into the seams of the 
outside layer. "The advantages of this sys- 
tem are obvious," says Zatek. "While 
keeping within the tradition of wooden- 


planked hulls, we have managed to effec- 
tively eliminate seams and caulking, with 
their attendant problems of leaks and 
maintenance. The hull is not made of 
veneer, but of wooden planks with the 
outboard and inboard skins parallel, 
which eliminates veneer's acute vulner- 
ability to rot and abrasion." 

If you are turned on by boardsailing 
but turned off by foam-cored fiberglass 
boards with metal-flake finishes, you 
should be delighted to know that you can 
get a laminated wooden sailboard from 
Woodwinds, Advanced Laminate Tech- 
nology, 4901 East Twelfth St., Oakland, 
CA 94601. 

Art Hoban, Boatbuild- 
er (512 W. California 
#205, Vista, CA 92083), 
just finished a very nice 
20' cold-molded White- 
hall for Cody Hawkins, 
who is starting a boat 
livery in Marina del Rey 
called "Romantic Row." 

According to the Tow- 
er (Minnesota) News, 
brought to our attention 
by Lawrence Sommer of 
the St. Louis County 
Historical Society, the 
Aronson Boat Works in 
Tower, Minnesota, is cele- 


STAINLESS PROPANE BARBECUES 


Our new propane barbecue cooks up a 
storm in 5 minutes 


Heavy 304 stainless steel construction 
Mounts and removes ina jiffy on your pulpit 
Attached lid allows cooking in the rain and 
doubles as an oven 

1-Ib propane tanks screw right into regula- 
tor with 3 heat settings. Adaptor hose for 
20-Ib tank available 


MARI 
E 


For more great values. 


CATALOG. 


USA 
Cu 54.5% 
Si 4.0% 


Ni 15% 


Burns with an odorless hot blue flame, 
using clear diesel or kerosene 


All stainless construction 


This non-leaded bronze grill makes it a 
snap in the morning; for making toast, 


Art Hoban's cold-molded Whitehall for "Romantic Row." 


brating its 70th anniversary. Originally a 
boat passenger and delivery service, the 
company now builds African mahogany- 
on-oak lapstrake outboard skiffs to an 
original design by owner John Aronson. 

Warren Jordan of Jordan Wood Boats 
(211 Idaho Point Rd., South Beach, OR 
97366) recently designed and built a quite 
unique 11' boat. Weighing in at only 40 
pounds, it's across between a peapod and 
a guide canoe, intended to be used by one 
person wielding a double paddle. Built of 
Port Orford and Alaska yellow cedar on 
white oak frames, it is fastened with stain- 
less steel screws and covered with fiber- 





NEW FOUND METALS 


> HAR 


DWARE N 


NEW FOUND METALS, »->..» 


240 Airport Road, Port Townsend, WA 98368 


CALL OR SEND $3.00 FOR OUR 3 PAGE 


MADE IN PORT TOWNSEND, WA 


DER-S $58.75 


a 


pancakes, bacon and eggs, etc —and all on 
one burner 

Also simmers up to 3 pots at once 

Each range comes complete with pot 
holders, gimbals, spare burner, spare 
burner parts, tools 


(3.4 and 5 inch) keep 
decks clean and cool 


RB-8C $115.00 
RB-9C BOWSPRIT 
MOUNT ANCHOR ROLLER 
Specily Port or Starovard. Also 
available as Port and Starboard Pair * 
with single 1" dia shaft. specity bowsprit 


— Now Also Available— 
Alcohol to Diesel/ Kerosene conversion kits for 


with oven. So easy— 


most 2 and 3 burner stoves 
even bankers can install them! 


We are the North American headquarters for 


- are width. Accepts up to 65-[b COR anchor plus 
all kerosene — diesel burners — parts — fittings, etc. 


most other styles. 


Mail $2 far 


catalog/ dealer list Dealer inquiries invited 


FORCE 10 MARINE LTD. 

FORGE 23080 Hamilton Road, WB 
Richmond, B.C., Canada V6V 1C9 
PHONE (604) 522-0233 
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MV-4 TILTING-TOP VENTILATOR 
Opens or closes trom above or below decks. Turns to any wind direction. 


Less than 1's" off deck when closed. Water tight neoprene seal. No expensive dorade box needed 


We specialize custom hardware; Call: 206 
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AMERICA’S LOWEST PRICED TOOLS 


* PLUS * 


Prepaid Freight On Every Item 


MAKITA TOOLS 

804510 Sander na 
19008W 31%" Planer wicase 149, 88. 
1100HD =3'%" Planer wicase 778. 165. 
18058 6-1/6" Planer wicase om wm 
@1240W Cordless Drill wicase 168 9%. 
@wm 8 Cordless Drill wicase&light 9% 
B510LVR = 3/8 Drill V.S.R m4 «62. 
0Pp3720 «=. 3/8 Drill V.S.R a 4 
36018 1-3/8" hp Router 196. 120. 
388K )6=— ®%_— Np Router wicase 12. (8. 
2o1ew 10" Mitre Saw 19, 186. 
200BW 10" Mitre Box Mo (248. 
JR3OOV. ~Recipro Saw V.S 18. 38%. 
99008 3°x21" Bell Sander 191. 128 
99248 3°x24" Belt Sander 18 1%. 
992408 3x24" Bisander whag 28 1%. 


3401 4x24" Bisander whbag 273. 168. 
2030 12" Planer/Jointer 1980. 1350. 


2040 15-5/8" Planer 1700. 1195, 
PORTER-CABLE list Sale 
7%" Circular Saw 198. 130. 
42" Trim Saw 180. 115, 


HD vs bayonet saw kit 255. 169, 
2 SP. Saw Kit Recip 103. 120. 
3x21 Bisander wibag 74. 116. 
3x24 Bisander w/bag 785. 180. 
4x24 Bisander wibag 784. 190. 
4x24 Belt Sander 763, «180 
HO Finishing Sander 155. 105. 


57 

4 
9648-12 
9627 
ww 

360 

32 

33 

505 
30 Speed-Bloc Sander 6 & 
7511 

100 

690 

167 

9118 

9652 


3/8" X-HD VSR Drill 149. 100. 
7/8 H.P. Router 124, (86. 
1% H.P. Router 179, 120. 
Block Plane 123. (8B. 
Porta-Plane Kit 7a. 195. 
Versa-Plane Kit 419. 285. 





* NEW LOW PRICES * 
PONY CLAMP FIXTURES Lots 


List Sale of 12 
"0 for %" Black Pipeli23) 7.40 80.00 
"52 «for ‘2"' Black Pipe 936 6.10 67.50 


JORGENSEN HAND SCREWS 
Box 
ae & List Seis of 8 


WO 4" W589 728 39.15 
0 BY on 1245 B10 43.75 
rao 6 3° 1235 «(B50 45.95 
#20 te Sve" 1435 BM 40.35 
Li] 8 42" 1897 9.96 53.75 
n 10° 6" 1826 «11.35 61.25 
n 12° Bvr" MS 1350 72.95 
nf 14° 10" 2656 1675 91.35 
a 16° 12° WSS 7375 128.25 





EL wav Kee TOOLS 
TSC SawzAll wicase 178. 120. 
vse SawzAil 2 speed wicase 167. 117. 


0210-1 3/8" Cordless Drill-new 148. 108. 
6660 «1/2 H.P. Router 230. 165. 
5680 «2 H.P. Router 238. 208. 
02241 3/8" Drill 4.5A 13, 165 
OM) 1/2" Drill 4.5A 155. 108. 
645 = 7%" Circular Saw 143. (8. 
6005 BM" Circular Saw 167.117. 
4 10%" Circular Saw ms. 723. 
7 74%" Worm Saw zm. 148. 
6378 B'\%" Worm Saw 245. 158. 
0375-1 3/8 Close Qtr. Drillnew 168 119. 


hd Hole-Hawg wicase 319. 225. 
612% sheet Orbital sander 138. 100. 
14 =r sheel Orbital sander 144 106. 
491 «‘% hp 26A bench grind. 48 110. 
4921 «39% hp 4A bench grinder 168. 1390. 
4981 =% hp 4A bench grinder 288 195. 
S41 6% hpB2A bench grind. 3B 270. 
DRYWALL SHOOTERS 


6747.1 4.54 — 2500 RPM 3. 97. 
6750-1 4.54 0-4000 RPM 3m «697 
6751 44.54 — 4000 RPM 138.97. 
660) =Wet/Dry 8 gal Vacuum 128. 100. 
Shit TOOLS List Sale 

7%" Worm Saw 70, 138. 
a. 62" Worm Saw ms. (143. 
8% B's" Worm Saw 770. 185. 
007 7'%" Skilsaw 13A-Super 153. 100 
008 8'%" Skilsaw 13A-Super 172, 110. 
610 10%" Skilsaw 15A 238. 198. 


2016-02 3/8" Cordiess Drill 

complete W/Charger 

Case & 2 batteries = S 
310110" Band saw42ampvs 15 158 


3102 8'% Table saw 2hp 10amp 180 155 


FREUD SAW BLADES 


Univ. Bore — Professional Series 


CARBIDE TIPPED SAWBLADES 


trem No. Description Diam. Testh List Sale 


PS203 Gen'l Purpose 7%" 24 27.28 17.50 
PS303 Fine Cutting 7k” 40 3297 20.50 


5/8” Bore — Industrial Grade 


CARBIDE TIPPED SAWBLADES 


Item No. Description Diem. Teeth List Sake 
LU72M010 Gen'l Purpose 10" 40 68.58 35.00 
LUB1MO10 Gen'l Purpose 10" 40 89.30 36.00 
LU73MO10 Cut-Off 10" 60 79.65 39.00 
LUSZMO10 Cut-Off 10" 60 96.40 45.00 
LUS4M010 Combination 10° 40 70.99 36.00 
LUBAMIOIT Combination 10" 50 74.51 40.00 
LUSSMO10 Super Cut Off 10° 80 110.88 68.00 
LM72M010 Ripping 10" 24 64.85 37.00 








JORGENSEN BAR CLAMPS 
STYLE 37 — 2%” Throat 1/4” x 44” 





Lots 

Ust Sale of 6 
#3706 6" 788 = (5.50 23.70 
e212” 673 5.95 3213 
we 8618 864 6.95 77.83 
724 10.54 = 7.35 33.9 
"37 = «30 76 0-825 AS 
177% = 36" 1285 = 8.95 10.33 

STYLE 39 — 3%" Throat 5/16" x 1” 
#3906 6" 1889 = 12.95 69.95 
#3908 8" 1945 (12.50 72.9% 
i212” ms 4 72.00 
1B S18" 255 15.85 tt 
e224” 445 (1725 $3.00 
#333030". 26.16 18.35 $9.00 
STYLE 45 — 5” Theost 5/16" x 1 We" 

94506 6" 248 (16.85 96.15 
14508 8" 2a «(1650 09.10 
51212 285 «(17.50 4.50 
“51818 25.16 «(1895 = 102.35 
mize 24 7661 2 113.95 
5300-30 7006 (21.85 TB 
536036 35 295 617395 





ROCKWELL TOOLS Ist Sae 


33-890 12" Radial Saw featuring 
“Turret-Arm" Action 1780. 975. 


33-990 Deluxe 10" Radial saw S88. 475. 
3318 Sawbuck frame/trim saw 686. 519. 
46219" contr. saw wio motor 500, 396. 
$410 10" contr. saw w/o motor 671. 660. 
34710 super 10" motorized saw 579. 450. 
OW Motorized mitre box 9 231. 168. 
1508115" floor model Dipress 467. 376. 
15080 15" bench mode! " @). 37. 
78-283 14" wood cutting Band Saw 897. 696. 
26-243 14" “wio motor Si 450 
37-207 SawiJointer Combination 1018 810. 
37-608 6" Motorized Jointer “13. 335. 
37-290 4" dee Joiner w/o motor M6. 275, 
22.651 RC-33 — 13" Planer 1943, 1450. 
43.122 Wood Shaper w/stand 


and 1 HP Motor 66S. 685. 
45140 11" lathe, gap bed model 
wistand w/o motor 7. 335. 


§2483 1 hp motor for #34-621 170. 130. 
62.042 1'%2 hp motor for #34410 230. 170. 
62.146 Ye hp motor for #37-290 13%. 106. 
62.142 2 hp motor for 

428-243 and #46-140 121. (86. 


1984 TOOL CATALOG AVAILABLE 
Call Toll-Free 1-800-328-0457 — In Minnesota Call (612) 224-4859 


4 WAYS TO BUY: CHECK 


—- MONEY ORDER 


VISA — MASTERCARD 


SEVEN CORNERS ACE HDW. Inc. 


216 West 7th St. 





e St. Paul, MN 55102 « Est. 1933 





POWER SYSTEMS CONTROLS: INSTRUMENTS 

Cee rer Oe PANELS: ALERT & ALARM hc pier 
3 C eMUlalelels 3 

oven performe afety 


AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY FROM STOCK. 


bi ity - 


MARINET |! C Ss 
CORPORATION 
PO. Box 2676, Newport Beach, California 92663 — 


A Tale of Adventure 
NINE BOATS & NINE KIDS 
a true chronicle 
by JEANNE ST. ANDRE MERKEL 
author of LADY JEANNE in WoodenBoat 37 
202 pages...illustrated 
A Great Gift For Any Family 
Send $11.95 paperback/$16.95 hardcover 


to LEDGE BOOKS 
Box 19 
Bernard, ME 04612 


Add $1.00 for handling 
(Maine residents add 5% sales tax) 


SMALL BOAT JOURNAL 


The magazine of useful information 
for people who love boats, and 
love the water. 





Each issue is filled with great 
small boats and suggestions for ways 
to use them. Boat reviews. Building, 
maintenance and repair techniques. 
Safety, seamanship and navigation. 
Innovative designs. Explorations of 
coastal and inland waters. Tips to 
make you a better seaman 

Written with experience and 
illustrated by high-quality pho- 
tography and art, SBJ looks at boats 
from a different point of view — 
beyond what's merely new, to what 
works. Innovative or traditional, sail, 
power or paddle. 

That's what makes Small Boat 
Journal a special kind of boating 
magazine. Come aboard for a 
six issue tour. Subscribe today. 


Small Boat Journal, Box 400, Bennington, VT 05201 


Yes, please start my bimonthly subscription to Small Boat Journal. My 
payment is enclosed for: 0 $12.95 USA 1 $14.95 outside USA 


Name 


| 
| 
Oa ae) 
i 
| 
d 








City 
Stas CDS 


please allow 46 weeks for Ist issue 
Send to, 





749103 


ww 


mall Boat Journal Box 400, Dept. NO3, Bennington, VT 05201 
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glass. Sounds like a good solo fishing 
boat. 

An excerpt from a letter: "My name is 
Jeff Cox, and my wife and I operate a 
nonprofit home for the mentally retarded 
in Myakka City, Florida. Is there anyone 
who ran help us start a boat company for 
the five young men who reside with us? 
We have built one Jon boat and hope to 
manufacture Jon boats and dories. You 
would be surprised at the quality the guys 
can produce. It is very difficult for us to 
obtain the equipment and materials with 
the limited funds that are available to us. 
Donations are most welcome and we do 
get some, but not exactly the type with 


WILLIE L. 




























sail—no power allowed. 


boat could be built from them. 

Kit, on 3/2” = 1' scale (24” finished), 
contains plans, instructions, dimensioned 
wood, die-cut forming frames, white 
metal castings of deck machinery, 
brass hoops, eyes, chain and wire, 
sailcloth, wooden blocks and 
deadeyes, etc. $82.50 

Plans only (3 sheets): $8.00 

Instructions only (56 pp, 
80 sketches, photos): 
$10.00 

Plans and Instructions, 
both at once: $17.00 
Send $1.00 for our 68- 
page catalog No. 33 show- 
ing many scale-model 
kits, fittings, plans, books, 
tools. 
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Chesapeake Bay Skipjack — 1899 


These “drudge” boats still work Chesapeake oyster beds under 


Our kit is an exercise in true boatbuilding, exactly 4 
like the prototype, giving an authentic and spec- ” 
tacular model of rapid and uncomplicated build. 

Plans and instructions by Ben Lankford are 
complete and detailed enough that a working ‘ 





MODEL SHIPWAYS CO.,INC. 


39-W WEST FORT LEE RD., BOGOTA, NJ 07603 


Warren Tordan 


which to build boats. If any of your read- 
ers would be interested in a donation, we 
are a nonprofit organization, and all 
donations would be tax deductible." Jeff 
Cox, Civitan Ranch, Route 1, Box 433P, 
Myakka City, FL 33551, 813-322-1970. 
The Murphy 24' Centurion, built by 
Murphy Boat Works, LaCrosse, Wiscon- 
sin, was featured in the September 1984 
issue of Offshore ("New England's Boat- 
ing Magazine"). Designed by Nelson 
Zimmer and reminiscent of the Lyman 
and Thompson open runabouts, this boat 
will bring a tear to the eye of anyone who 
remembers the good old days of coastal 
powerboating. Says author Herb Click, 


BENNETT 


"Skimming across the 2' waves that 
paved the way across Buzzards Bay from 
Padanaram, I wondered why this type of 
boating seems to have fallen into dis- 
favor." 

Offshore, by the way, is my favorite 

regional boating magazine—and I say 
that not just because I am a New Eng- 
lander. The magazine always has at least 
one provocative article, the September 
issue's being "F.O.B. Taiwan: Not in 
Praise of the Oriental Yacht," by Jason 
Scott. If you ever wondered why you don't 
want to have a boat built in a foreign 
country and take delivery at (he builder's 
yard, read it. Offshore, P.O. Box 148, 
Waban, MA 02164. $12/yr. 
Commerical Fisheries News has pub- 
lished the second edition of the 40-page 
guide "Boatbuilding in New England." 
Basically an annotated listing of who 
builds what and where (all materials, 
including wood), it also has feature arti- 
cles on the latest goings-on. You can buy 
the guide for $2, or get it free in the Sep- 
tember issue of CFN. Commercial Fisher- 
ies News, Box 37, Stonington, MF. 04681. 
$15/yr. 

R.K. Wilmes, Boatbuilder (Box 192, 
Warner Rd., East Haddam, CT 06423), is 
the second commercial builder in a year 
to construct the 18' motor launch Pol- 
lywog designed in 1919 by William Deed. 4 


The WOODEN BOAT CENTER in 
Marina del Rey, California chose 
Hi-Tech for all their projects 
because of quality formulations 
and consistent performance. 


STOP WOOD ROT!! 
yrTech 


Penetrating Epoxy. 12 hrs. of 
deep penetration. Our most popular sealer 


because it works! 


HITE 100% Solids High Viscosity 
Structural Glue. 1-1 mix. 1 & 3 hr. pot life. 
Strongest glue developed for structural 
use 


HITE Laminating Epoxy for glass cloth 
lay up or encapsulation after Penetrating 


Epoxy. 


H 
pirTet Deck & Hull 2-part Polysulfide 


Caulking. Latest technology. Superior to 
any other caulking available. 


U.S. Importers for world renowned 
EPIGLASS marine products including 
GOLDSPAR Varnish, proving to be the 
longest lasting varnish in the U.S.A. 


DEALER INQUIRES WELCOME. 


HI-TECH MARINE PRODUCTS 
13000 Culver Bivd., 
Marina del Rey, CA 90292 
(213) 823-2172 





a 


& 
~~ 


Sometimes 
great ideas 
just keep 
getting 
bigg ger and 

e 


(ter. 


Introducing the British Seagull 170. 
Looks and Sounds different thanks to 
new air silencer, watercooled exhaust 
and fiberglass cover. The 170 retains all 
the traditional Seagull qualities: sim- 
plicity, reliability, robust construction 
while incorporating the latest 2-stroke 
technology. 

Twice as powerful as any other Brit- 
ish Seagull, even more fuel efficient. 
The large slow turning 4 bladed prop 
delivers 170 Ibs thrust to drive 26 ft dis- 
placement hulls. 

8 hp + 102cc » 58 Ibs » F-N-R gear 
remote tank « alternator option. 

British Seagull, it's not just an 
engine, it's a philosophy. 


Seagull 


Seagull Marine 
1851 McGaw Ave., Irvine, CA 92714 
(714) 979-6161 


Imtra Corp. 
151 Mystic Ave., Medford, MA 02155 
(617) 391-5660 































| Bits are the most 
accurate and versatile of all 
woodbits. They produce flat 
bottom holes that are clean 
and round. Perfect for dowel 
and chair rungs holes and to 
secure table tops to their frames. 
These bits will easily bore any arc 
of a circle...even ovals, curves, or 
overlapping holes. They work 
smoothly in veneer, hardwood, 
even end grain and through 
knots. Won't walk, glide or dance 
when Starting. Fit any electric 
drill or drill press with %" or 4" thru 1” 
larger chuck. (%" increments) 


Lowel Price Puauuntiy $59.95 if purchased separately 


If you can find these bits or any 
item you purchase from us at a lower 
price at any other mail order 
company, we'll refund the difference 
plus 10% of the lower price. It's our 
way of thanking you for helping us 
offer the lowest prices on the 
finest tools. 


Ne Ouustions Ashod 
Luarant&e 


If you aren't satisfied with any 
purchase you make from the Fine 
Tool Shops, send it back within 90 
days. No questions asked. We'll 
promptly refund your money plus 
postage. 

Why Buy by Mail from 

the Fine Tool Shops? 

Because you get fine quality 
merchandise at unbeatable prices... 
and no sale is final until you're 
completely satisfied. 

Don't Delay—Order Today! 
Offer Ends Jan. 15, 1985 


Call Toll Free - 24 hours - 7 days -800-243-1037 
Or send today to (in CT call 797-0772) 
The Fine Tool Shops, Inc., Dept WBN4, P.O. Box 1262, 20 Backus Av., Danbury, CT 06810 


| Set of 7 Forstner Bits—S49.95 [) With Carrousel—854.90 (200-2537) 

















Get an even bigger value 


from the Fine Tool Shops! 
15-piece ri 
Forstner Bit Set 

















(%" thru 2° hs} 


Free—2'x" bit (829.95 Value)— 

get 16 bits for the price of 15. 
Fre@—Carrousel ($12.95 value) with 
purchase of 15-piece set. Carrousel 
holds 15 bits and offers easy identi- 
fication indicating size of bit. Large 
yellow letters on brown background. 
Also, helps to prevent damage to bits. 
A useful addition to every workshop. 




















| “Set of 15 Forstner Bits—$149.95 plus Free 24” bit and Free Carrousel. (200-2595) | 
i Carrousel Only—$12.95 (200-2580) ] 
(Add a total of $2.00 for shipping and handling) 
I | Just send Free 68 Page Full Color Catalog (83.00 Value) I 
Check or money order enclosed for $__..._--~=~———s(No COD’s) a] | 
| Charge to Master Cord ) Viso Lj Am Exp | Diners Club | 
Card N 
i wa CATALOG | | 
| Bee eee sees eeesees i 
: i Name ! 
P.O. Box 1262 id 
I 20 Backus Ave., A ] 
I Danbury, CT 06810 City 
Dept. WBN4 State/Zip I 
2 eae eR ee SER eS TOT 
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Lapstrake mahogany on white oak frames, 
powered by a 13-hpdiesel, this is my kind 
of boat. The plans for the boat can be 
found in Weston Farmer's book From My 
Old Boat Shop (International Marine 
Publishing Co.). 

Speaking of the late Weston Farmer— 
the one-time Lip of the Lakes—a series of 
letters written by him has appeared in the 
last two issues of Lines & Offsets, the 
journal of the Traditional Wooden Boat 
Society. Farmer was a naval architect, 
magazine editor, nautical writer, com- 
mentator, critic, editor-baiter, and table- 
thumper with an ego the size of an over- 
ripe watermelon. His letters are stem- 
winders. 





William Deed power launch POLLYWOG by R.K. Wilmes. 


a 


—_ 





R.K. Wilmes 


Lines & Offsets used to be a stem- 
winder all by itself, but lately has settled 
down into a reasonably objective, enter- 
taining journal with a pleasantly old- 
fashioned air. You can get it by joining 
the Traditional Wooden Boat Society, 
1101 Wing Point Way, Bainbridge Island, 
WA 98110. $10/yr. 


ur Man on the Potomac Ryck 

Lydecker was aboard Port Tobacco 
(Maryland) Seaport's skipjack MARY W. 
SOMERS when she went aground in the 
Chesapeake and started taking on water. 
Pumped out and refloated, she was hauled 
out for inspection. Reports Ryck, "When 
she was hauled out after the dip in the St. 





Mary's River, at Dennis Point Marina, a 
cursory look by owner Hartjen and mar- 
ina owner Tracy Gardiner revealed a few 
topside seams you could throw a cat 
through, a fist-sized area in a plank just 
above the waterline that was so rotten that 
the cat could walk back out through it 
without even pushing hard, a few other 
punky spots, and some limited worm 
sculpture to the horn timber and in the 
keel worm shoe (good place for it). Even 
so, Gardiner pronounced it 'no worse 
than them that's sailing,’ referring to the 
working skipjack fleet." 

Alexandria (Virginia) Seaport Foun- 
dation's schooner LINDO, recently re- 
named ALEXANDRIA, has become the base 
for an apprentice program said to be 
modeled after the Rockport (Maine) 
Apprenticeshop. Boatbuilding, repair, 
and sail training will form the core of the 
curriculum, which has been funded by a 
$50,000 grant from the city of Alexandria. 

Up in Baltimore, the Maritime Muse- 
um of the Maryland Historical Society 
has opened a new permanent exhibit 
called "Maryland's Maritime Heritage." 
A catalog of the exhibit is available from 
the Maryland Historical Society, 201 W. 
Monument St., Baltimore, MD 21201. 


Ne from Far-Flung Places: Accord- 
ing to our correspondent I.L. 
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VENEERS FOR COLD MOLDING 
Western Red Cedar 
Sitka Spruce 
Red Meranti 
Douglas Fir 
Teak 
We specialize in 1/8” veneers for 


cold-molded construction 
call or write; 


THE DEAN COMPANY 
_ Olympic Manufacturing Division 
Box 426, Gresham, OR 97030 (503) 665-2161 _ 












Specialists since 1934 


burns 2: 


Bosch Orbital Action/ 
Variable Speed Jig Saws 
~\ Model 1582VS 
Reg. +209°° 
SALE PRICE 


+139" 


Model 1581VS (not shown) 
Reg. *225°° SALE PRICE 


$4499° “ 


50 Order Now 
YEARS TOLL FREE 


We pay shipping and you get an unconditional 30-day money-back guarantee 
‘on your r. Pay by VISA, MC Check or Money Order 


BURNS, INC. Dept.2114, 350 M.S. Bishop Bivd., Fall River, MA 02721 Member: 0.M.A. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 
SPECIALS!!! 


Bosch 134 H.P. 
Router 


Model 1604 
Reg. *185°° 


SALE PRICE 


1 *124" 


t/a" ¥%"V2" collet 


capacity 
1150 watts 
SUPPLIES LIMITED 


1-800-341-2200 
(in Mass. 1-617-675-0382 


OF 
SERVICE 
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HA. CALAHAN'S 


For Over a Quarter of a Century 
the Finest Name in 
Boat Maintenance Products 


H.A. CALAHAN’S 
TEAK OIL 


Original (I) Formula 


For a beautiful, long 
lasting teak finish 


Ideal for interior or 
exterior applications 


A PREMIUM PRODUCT Contains natural oils, an antifun- 
us agent and an.ultraviolet sun shield. Provides a rich satin 
look, yet will not darken wood with repeated applications. 
EASY, LONG-TERM MAINTENANCE Contains no pig- 
ments or other gimmicky additives that may look good 
initially but can build up and discolor with age and periodic 
recoating. H.A. Calahan's Teak Oil does not build up and can 
be quickly recoated year after year without stripping, bleach- 
ing, and sanding, Spills will not harm fiberglass or render 
painted surfaces unpaintable as silicone-based sealers can. 
PROVIDES LONG LASTING BEAUTY A powerful ultra- 
violet absorber protects against the damaging effects of the 
sun. An antifungus agent resists the formation of unsightly 
mildew stains in the grain of the wood, while natural oils 
penetrate deeply to provide superior water protection. 
Available as Concentrate or Ready-to-Use in standard 
16 fl oz (.47L), 1 qt (.95L), and 1 gal (3.79L) sizes, 
FOR MORE INFORMATION AND DAVIS’ FREE CATALOG WRITE 


Davis Instruments 


























Caulk With 
DETCO! 


Detco polysulfide rubber caulking compounds positively grip 
deck and hull seam edges. 


Tiger's claw tenacity, teamed with permanent flexibility, Detco 


provides long lasting leakproof seams, resistant to the severest 
conditions. 


Detco sands like the wood itself, a mere 48 hours after applica- 
tion. It's catalytically cured! 


For new decks and old Detco is demanded by discriminating 
builders, shipwrights, and boat owners. 


Write or call collect for free caulking instructions, 
product information, and the name and address 
of your nearest dealer and distributor 
P.O. Box 1246 Detco Northeast Area 
Newport Beach, CA Marine Nautical Distributors 
92663 One Bostwick 
714-631-8480 Bridgeport, CT O6605 
203-576-1853 


YOU’LL NEVER GET RUSTY AT DOC’S 





IT TAKES A LOT OF BRASS — AND BRONZE — 
AND STAINLESS STEEL TO FILL UP OUR SHELVES 


Sailors, power boaters and commercial fishermen all know that Doc Freeman's has the North- 
west's most complete inventory of non ferrous fittings, hardware and accessories. Brands ike 
Buck-Algonquin, Groco, A&B, Sea Dog, Gatco, Shaefter and Nicro Fico—items like winches, bow 
rollers, deckpipes, vents, ports, cleats, hawsepipes, pumps, strainers, hinges, screws, bolts, rails, 
thru hull fittings, shaft logs, exhausts, rudders, bearings, struts, and much, much, much more. 


tf, all under one roof at 

DOC FREEMAN'S INC. 
THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST'S MOST COMPLETE MARINE THE PAGIC NORTHWEST'S MOST COMPLETE MARINE BUILDER'S SUPPLY STORE S SUPPLY STORE 
999 NORTH NORTHLAKE WAY » SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 98103 * (206) 633-1500 NORTH NORTHLAKE WAY * SEATTLE. WASHINGTON 98103 « (206) 633-1500 








Norseman Sails 


bees cuatant aoa on ae Pa chetaty custom 

boat sails and sail kits.. Other services include: instal- 
ing reef points in. main and head sails, installing 
"cin ninghanr grommets, making sail and. winch 


Arar sails er iis employ fir ne Sabrics by Flowe and 


Bainbridge, roncnw an Dimension. 


CONTACT: Eric Haring 
1203 W. Pioneer ¢ Puyallup, WA 98371 
(206) 845-8809 


BECOME A 
YACHT DESIGNER. 


LEARN NOW. 


Join one of America’s most respected professions 
— Yacht Design. 

A New Career. Let Westlawn teach you — at your own pace 
— the skills necessary to design both power and sail, racing 
and cruising boats. Learn to alter rigs, improve performance 
— and learn it all in your own home, under the quidance of the 
Westlawn faculty. 

In the course of half-a-century Westlawn has trained some 
of America’s finest yacht designers. Why not find out how 
Westlawn can help you join this elite group. 


Call this toll free number or return the coupon today. 


800 228-2323 


y WESTLAWN : 
SCHOOL OF 733 Summer St., Suite W-11 
YACHT DESIGN Stamford, CT 06904 (203) 359-0500 


Yes, | am interested in learning boat design. Please send me your FREE 
illustrated catalog containing complete details. | understand there is no 
will call. 














no 

(Please print) 
Address { 
| Zip | 


* The not-for-profit Educational Affiliate of the National Marine 
Manufacturers Association. 


| ® Accredited Member of the National Home Study Council * Approved by 
the Connecticut Commissioner of Education 
B © Optional Bachelors degree program. 
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Working model of the schooner BLUENOSE 











Imported Nautical 
Lamps from the 
Netherlands 


Robertson in Williamstown, Victoria, 
Australia, one of the finest 1" to 1' work- 
ing models built in a long time has been 
completed by Clive Barnard of Werribee 
South, Victoria. Twelve feet long and 
displacing approximately 300 pounds, it 
is a scale replica of the Nova Scotia 
schooner BLUENOSE. Says Robertson, 
"Clive is the foreman shipwright for the 
Ports & Harbors division at Melbourne. 
He is not just a superb craftsman, but also 
a real artist at his profession. He has over 
a period of years in his spare time at home 
designed and built over 30 boats 18' to 35' 
long. He made absolutely every part of 
the model himself." 

James Dempster of Sargent & Burton 
(20-22 Bennett St., Sydney, NSW, Austral- 
ia), builders of wooden racing shells, 
writes: "We have, with the cooperation of 
a university, created a computer program 
to measure all retarding effects on hulls, 
including wave-making capacity. We have 
used the program to introduce a new 
wave of racing rowing shells which have 
set new Australian and world records." 

Tetsuro Nomura of Kure, Hiroshima, 
Japan, says his hobby is building boats, 
and that's an understatement if I ever 
heard one. He just finished a 2/5 scale 
replica of the schooner-yacht AMERICA, a 
six-year project. The hull was strip- 
planked over sawn frames. 


LL. Robertson 








Some hubby!—Tetsuro Nomura's 2/5-scale 
version of the AMERICA. 


An academy in Moscow, the USSR, 
has been abstracting certain WoodenBoat 
articles for libraries in the Soviet Union. 
We do get around. 

Harry Torno of Alexandria, Virigina, 
just came back from a trip to Scandinavia. 
"I took the opportunity to visit the Vik- 
ing Ships Museums in Oslo, Norway, and 
Roskilde, Denmark," he says. "The boats 
in the former were much better preserved 
and more ornate (and a little 
older—10th century). I preferred the lat- 
ter, however, particularly from the view- 
point of the traditional boatbuilder. 
There seems to be much more scholarship 
going on in the Danish museum, with 
emphasis on methods and materials of 
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construction. They have an active restora- 
tion program going on with the five boats 
in their collection, and also have a copy 
under construction at the boatshop which 
is part of the museum. They are also mar- 
keting a plank-on-frame kit for one of the 
boats, which gives an excellent idea of 
how they were made." Vikingeskibshal- 
len, Strandengen, Roskilde, Denmark. 
According to an article in the Sep- 
tember 1984 Model Shipwright (24 Bride 
Lane, Fleet St., London, England, 
526/yr.), the once-thought-to-be-hare- 
brained scheme to build a replica of a 
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about their performance under oars alone 
are quite impressive. A group of British 
researchers—among them some heavy- 
duty maritime talent, such as Basil Green- 
hill, the late Eric McKee, John Morrison, 
and J.F. Coates—have been building and 
critiquing models in preparation for the 
day when full-scale construction can 
commence. The greatest problem to be 
overcome is the arrangement of rowers, 
three banks to a side. A full-scale mock- 
up of a section of the side of the ship was 
set up in Greenwich to test the practica- 
bility of the design team's plans. This is a 
replication project that is working over- 
2 time to expand our knowledge of the 
ancient maritime world. Further details 
- can be obtained from John Coates, "Sab- 
inal," Lucklands Road, Bath, England. 
To support the project financially, con- 
tact The Trireme Trust, Treasurer, Air 
Vice-Marshall Peter Turner, Wolfson Col- 
lege, Cambridge, England. 


ohn Guger has built the cradle boat of 
the bimonth. At least he says it's a 
cradle. Douglas-fir planks; spruce seats, 
floorboards, and rubrails. Spoon-blade 
oars with leathers. Fancy work for the 


> bow painter. A notch for the outboard. 
= Winken, Blinken, and Nod could put to 
™ sea in that craft. 


—Peter H. Spectre 
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Above, right—A.D. Story, the 
most prolific shipbuilder in 
Essex, shows a half model to a 
group of schoolboys in 1921. The 
schooner L.A. DUNTON, now a 
floating exhibit at Mystic Sea- 
port, is in the background. Dur- 
ing A.D.'s 50-year career, his yard 
built 425 wooden ships. 


Above—Tom McManus, one of 
the greatest fishing vessel 
designers, confers with A.D. 
Story in 1916. A.D. built a total 
of 21 vessels designed by 
McManus. 
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ost lovers of wooden ships know 

of the Gloucester fishing schoon- 

ers. There is something about 

the image of those long, nar- 

row hulls being driven through gales 

off Sable Island that sends the sailor's 

hearta-flutter. Few are aware of the role 

of the little town of Essex, Massachu- 

setts, and its shipbuilding families in 

producing these beauties, and fewer 

still know that some of the most basic 

aspects of the Essex shipbuilding heri- 
tage live on at the Story Shipyard. 

No one is building the great sawn- 

frame fishing vessels in town these 

days, but wooden boats are being turned 


out of the metal shed on the bank of the 


Essex River by Brad Story, of the sixth 
generation of Story builders. The work 
of Brad and his father, Dana, is funda- 
mentally different from the building of 
fishing schooners. Using modern tech- 
nologies, they build, repair, and store 
small pleasure boats and lobsterboats. 
But, throughout the transition from 
the booming shipyard of the early 1900s 
to the small boatyard of the 1980s, the 
Storys have continued to represent the 
proud attachment to their work that 
has characterized the Essex shipbuild- 
er's vocation. 

Beside the driveway that leads to the 


by Elizabeth Story 











ey 





Story Shipyard and the town landing 
is a roadside historical marker that 
reads: 


SHIPYARD OF 1668 
In 1668 the town granted the adjacent 
acre of land "to the inhabitants of 
Ipswich fora yard to build vessels and 
to employ workmen for that end." 
Shipbuilding has continued uninter- 
ruptedly in Essex since that date. 


With rare governmental understate- 
ment, the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts here sums up over three cen- 
turies of singleminded activity that pro- 
duced over 4,000 vessels, according to 
Dana Story's estimates. From the earli- 


Dana Story Collection 


est colonial times, when Essex was still 
the Chebacco parish of Ipswich, Essex 
men built boats for themselves and the 
nearby Gloucester fishery. Though the 
type of vessels changed over the years, 
the men building them and the methods 
they used stayed remarkably the same. 

By the mid-1700s, the fishing vessels 
built in Essex had evolved into a recog- 
nizable type, the "Chebacco boat." 
These were small boats, by today's 
view, usually under 30 tons and less 
than 40' long. They were called "dog- 
bodies" if the stern was squared off, and 
pinkies when double-ended, with a 
transom like a tombstone. Howard Cha- 
pelle in his The American Fishing 
Schooners; 1825-1935, traces the evolu- 
tion of these primitive schooners 
through the first "real" schooner—the 
sharpshooter ROMP, built by Andrew 
Story in Essex, during the winter of 
1846-47—to the final example of the 
type, the racing fishermen, such as the 
COLUMBIA and the GERTRUDE L. THE- 
BAUD, built by Arthur Dana Story in 
Essex in the 1920s and '30s. 

The story of the design, building, 
and use of these ships is well docu- 
mented in Chapelle's book, Gordon 
Thomas's Fast and Able, Dana Story's 
books, Frame-Up, Hail Columbia, and 
The Building, of a Wooden Ship, writ- 
ten with John M. Clayton, and James 
Connolly's The Book of the Gloucester 
Fishermen. Joseph E. Garland's Down 
to the Sea, just recently published, 
pulls together information from these 
and other sources in an entertaining 
and readable form. 

Most of the thousands of vessels 
Essex produced were built in the same 
way: one at a time, from models or half 
models, by men working with hand 
tools, outside (even in winter), for ten 
hours a day, six days a week. There were 
few changes in this approach even as 
the vessels themselves changed. In the 
1830s Parker Burnham discontinued 
the practice of serving rum twice a day 
to the men as he was worried about "the 
relish with which one of his young 
apprentices was consuming his rum." 
According to Dana Story in Frame-Up, 
he offered the men coffee instead, and 
added the cost of the rum to their wages. 
Though no doubt some of the men 
needed the rum to get through those 
cold grinding days, the majority agreed, 
thereby changing the call of "Grog-O!" 


to one of "Mug-Up!" In 1884 Moses 
Adams brought in the first steam- 
powered equipment, a bandsaw, but 
even in the 1920s, the only pieces of 
power equipment were the bandsaws, 
trunnel lathes, and electric drills. (The 
shipyard horse, which dragged the 
huge timbers, was probably used more 
regularly!) In 1910 the workmen were 
able to reduce their work day to eight 
hours, but they worked six days a week 
right through the end of the schooner 
era. 

It is a wonder that the tiny town of 
Essex, with no special natural advan- 
tages (located several miles up a shal- 
low, tidal river—the town does not even 
have a harbor), produced so many ves- 
sels with such regularity and efficiency. 
In the winters of 1850-53, the 15 ship- 
yards in Essex built 169 vessels—better 
than one per week. By the 1880s some of 
the vessels were so large (VIDETTE, at 
810 gross tons and 191', was the largest) 
that it took two tugs and two or three 
high tides to drag them down river to 
Ipswich Bay. But most were fishing 
schooners of moderate draft since their 
home port of Gloucester itself offered 
only relatively shallow berths. This, 
the similarity of the vessels and their 
construction, offers the first clue to the 
efficiency of the Essex yards. The other 
factors cited by Chapelle and others are: 
(1) the pride of workmanship that 
derives from the Essex practice of hav- 
ing specialized gangs of loftsmen, 
molders, hewers, sawyers, dubbers, 
trunnel makers, caulkers, and joiners, 
and (2) the tradition of family ship- 
yards. Says Chapelle, "The quality of 
construction at Essex was highly 
praised; after 1845 the vessels were 
almost yacht-like in finish and many 
were built on honor, of superb con- 
struction. The peculiar employment 
conditions that grew up in Essex made 
for specialization by the workmen, and 
this required that the individual work- 
man had to establish a personal reputa- 
tion for good workmanship...the men 
were very jealous of their reputations 
for quality workmanship. This not 
only gave quality control but also light- 
ened the load of builders’ supervision, 
allowing one man control of a ship- 
yard... The yard itself represented a 
very small capital investment. Yet, with 
hand tools, Essex builders could build 
vessels rapidly." 
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The large knockabout schooner KNICKERBOCKER under construction in 1912 at the Story 
yard. A caulking gang is at work on the deck. The Essex River, a shallow tidal waterway, is 


in the background. 


An opposing point of view, by the 
way, was taken by L. Francis Herres- 
hoff, who said some fishing schooners 
were "a pile of unseasoned lumber with 
a few trunnels driven haphazard." 
Though the reasons for his statement 
can only be guessed at, it refers at least 
in part to differences in construction 
between the schooners and the yachts 
designed by Herreshoff. For a perfec- 
tionist accustomed to building yachts 
strong enough to withstand the stresses 
of thousands of pounds of outside bal- 
last and high-tension rigs that try to 
push the mast through the bottom of 
the boat, the schooners were not a fit 
model for yacht construction. 

Chapelle mentions that the increas- 
ing scarcity of large timber after 1910 


led to the use of numerous smaller 
pieces in the structures of the schoon- 
ers, which certainly would have reduced 
their strength somewhat, but Dana 
Story disagrees. "We were building 
with huge timbers right through the 
'40s. We were using 30' and 40' planks, 
and the keel structures were built the 
same way they always had been." 

Joe Garland, in Down to the Sea, 
ascribes Herreshoff's remarks at least 
partly to rivalry: "Magician of Mar- 
blehead that he was, L. Francis was 
aware as well of the creations of Herres- 
hoff rivals such as Edward and Starling 
Burgess, Bowdoin B. Crowninshield, 
Tom McManus, and Dennison Law- 
lor—and of such master rule-of-thumb 
modelers as Cape Ann's Tom Irving 


and Mel McClain—working fishing 
schooners of truly yacht-like beauty 
and construction to match." 

The shipyards of Essex were family 
businesses. The first boat built in town 
is said to have been built by a Burnham, 
but soon after that the Burnhams were 
joined by the Storys, and later the 
Jameses. Since 1815 at least 24 Burn- 
hams and 19 Storys have been ship- 
builders. The present Story yard is the 
last family yard still in business in 
Essex. (The Burnham family, though, 
is just finishing up a shed on the bank 
of the Essex River where the old Burn- 
ham yard used to operate, so perhaps 
young Teddy and Harold will redis- 

= cover the family tradition.) 

The traditions of the Essex ship- 
building families are more thanjust an 
historical curiosity. They represent an 
accumulation of experience—some of 
it in specific knowledge of obvious 
value, but some of it in attitudes that 
work so subtly, the builder himself is 
hardly aware of them. Arthur Dana 
Story, the most famous and prolific of 
the Essex shipbuilders, represents the 
culmination of these traditions to 
many people, The statistics of his life 
and career alone are impressive; he 
started in business in 1872 at age 18 in 
partnership with an older shipbuilder, 
Moses Adams, and by the time of his 
death, in 1932, he had built 425 ships, 
an average of over seven vessels per 
year. In 1910 he launched 18 vessels, 
totaling 1,941 gross tons, which aver- 
ages out to a 108-ton ship every three 
weeks. In the midst of all this he was 
married twice and sired 10 children; 
and the last, Dana Story, was born 
when Arthur was 65! He also served two 
terms as a Massachusetts state legisla- 
tor, was a delegate to the Republican 
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The A.D. Story shipyard in February 1901. There are nine vessels underway at once, the greatest number in any Essex yard at any one time. 
Even though a couple of fishing schooners are virtually completed, they could not be launched until the ice went out of the river. 
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National Convention in 1896, and was 
a member of the Parish Committee of 
the Essex Congregational Church. 

Naturally, a bit of myth has grown 
up around "A.D.," as he was called. He 
apparently had the strength of three 
men and fewer words than most. Dana 
Story writes in Frame-Up: "Time and 
again I have heard the stories of how he 
would help carry the great oaken deck- 
beams up the brow to the high staging. 
He alone would carry one end while 
sometimes three men would carry the 
other. A man who tried to match him at 
this feat once succeeded, but as the story 
goes, never worked again." 

Even for a 19th-century Yankee, 
A.D. was exceptionally closemouthed. 
Dana Story tells of trudging up the hill 
to the schoolhouse one morning, only 
to find that the schools had been closed 
for the day so that the children could see 
the gala launching of a large schooner 
at the Story Shipyard. He was literally 
the last to know. 

Butas exceptional as he was in some 
ways, Arthur Dana Story, like many 
great achievers, was not an innovator. 
He was good at using the methods and 
systems developed over the centuries, 
and he was lucky in his timing. He 
built vessels during the peak of interest 
in the Gloucester fishing schooners, 
when, forthe most part, the fishery was 
economically healthy and the national 
economy was strong. Even so, he had 
his share of setbacks, "failing up" (as 
they called going out of business in 
Essex) at least once. 

"Failing up" was a common occur- 
rence in Essex shipbuilding, though 
not necessarily a serious one. Tradition 
has it that builders never made much 
money (Dana Story says that even A.D. 
never got ahead until the last 15 years of 
his life), but because it didn't take much 
capital to start a yard and those raised to 
shipbuilding never considered other 
work, the builder who lost his shirt on 
one vessel was usually soon building 
another. There is an illustrative saying 
regarding one partnership: 

"In the beginning Oxner had the 
experience and Story had the money, 
but after four years Oxner had the 
money and Story had the experience." 
This is told of the same Oxner who 
became foreman at the Lawley Yacht 
Yard, apparently taking both his money 
and experience with him. But of course 
Story stayed in Essex to build fishing 
vessels. 

In the long run, of course, this stub- 
born attachment to vocation and the 
accompanying pride in workmanship 
of the Essex shipbuilding families has 
been both their glory and their down- 
fall. It was an especially burdensome 


legacy for Dana Story, son of A.D., who 
took over the family business just as the 
bottom dropped out of both the Glou- 
cester fisheries and the wooden ship 
business. At the time of A.D.'s death in 
1932, Dana was just 13, with his father's 
plans of a degree in naval architecture 
from M.I.T. still ahead of him. His 
half-brother, Jacob, who had been 
working as his father's foreman for sev- 
eral years, finished the vessels under 
construction and carried on the busi- 
ness until his own death in 1939, at age 
45. His widow rented the yard to John 
Prince Story, who built there for a brief 
period. Dana bought the family busi- 
ness in 1944, and after a year working as 
a ship's carpenter for John Prince Story 
at the old Burnham yard, he began 
building diesel fishing draggers in 
1945. 

The Depression and war years had 
changed even quiet tidewater towns 
like Essex. In the years from A.D.'s 
death in 1932 to 1945, only 16 vessels 
were built at the Story yard, and during 
several grim years in the 1930s not a 
single ship was launched. In 1947 the 
famous James Shipyard launched its 
last vessel. Like many an Essex man 
before him, however, Dana finished his 
growing never doubting his future. "It 
never occurred to me to question it," 
says Dana now. "I grew up knowing 
that Father planned for me to go to 
M.LT., and so when the time came, I 
went. I hated it!" He suffered through 
several years before dropping out, albeit 
with enough training to work as a 
draftsman at Sun Shipbuilding and 
Drydock Company in Chester, Pennsy]- 
vania, and as chief draftsman at the 
W.A. Robinson Shipyard in Ipswich, 
Massachusetts, during the Second World 
War. 





When he came into his inheritance 
and took over the family yard, Dana 
was 27, married, with one small child 
and another on the way. It was his mis- 
fortune to be starting his career as a 
shipbuilder just as the market for 
wooden sawn-frame vessels was dra- 
matically shrinking. Dana signed con- 
tracts for five large draggers (170-180'), 
and with no real business experience to 
guide him, he posted performance 
bonds on all but one, amounting to 
almost his entire worth. He was begin- 
ning construction in August, 1945; he 
remembers setting up the yard as the 
news of Hiroshima and Nagasaki was 
flashed. By the fall the incredible post- 
war inflation hit and Dana realized he 
was in trouble. By the time the last 
dragger was finished in 1948, he was 
bankrupt. 

The winter of 1948 put the finishing 
touches on the demise of the yard. It 
was unusually snowy, and the vessels 
were being built outside. It seemed to 
Dana that he was paying the crew to 
shovel snow as much as to build ships. 
Finally he put it to them, "Look, if you 
want to come down and shovel off your 
work, then there'll be work. Otherwise, 
I can't do it." The men pitched in and 
were able to launch the last dragger in 
April. Dana was able to salvage the yard 
itself (at the bank auction, no one else 
would bid—keeping solidarity with a 
fellow Essex builder, Dana's friends 
made sure he held onto the land), but at 
the eventual cost of the family home 
and his other assets. It says a lot of the 
ties of tradition that no matter how 
horrible the prospects for shipbuild- 
ing, he did not sacrifice the yard for the 
home, but chose instead to convert the 
old boatshop and live at the shipyard. 

It seemed to mean a lot to others, 
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A typical launching at the Story yard in 1930. This is the LOUIS A. THEBAUD, companion 
ship to the famed GERTRUDE L. THEBAUD, which had been launched two weeks earlier. 
The schooner is sliding down the ways on her keel and starboard bilge. 
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Story-built ships came in all shapes and sizes. Above—The excursion steamer CAPE COD, 
launched in 1900. Below—The splendid fishing schooner GERTRUDE L. THE BAUD, 
launched in 1930. The "GERTIE" once sailed from Gloucester, Massachusetts, to Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, in just 30 hours. 
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too, to keep Essex's last family yard 
going. While Dana went to work for the 
town's Department of Public Works to 
feed his family, his friends began the 
process that was to turn the yard into a 
yacht yard. People approached him 
about storing their boats. Dana and Joe 
Farnham, a former ship carpenter who 
now owns a locally famous fried-clam 
place, built a small wharf, laid some 
rails, and built a wooden car to haul 
with. (The Story Shipyard had never 
hauled vessels and did not have in place 
the large wooden grid used by yacht 
yards at the time. Instead of skidding 
boats on a greased grid, Dana devised a 
system with wooden rollers.) Two par- 
ticularly stalwart friends came down to 
the yard every evening after work and 
helped Dana haul or launch boats. "I 
owed my continuing experience to Cy 
Perkins and Al Stevens," says Dana. 
They donated their work in exchange 
for storage of their own boats and a 
milkshake at the local ice-cream stand 
when the evening's work was through. 

Within a few years the storage busi- 
ness and miscellaneous building proj- 
ects were beginning to support the 
yard. In 1950 Dana built a couple of big 
barges. Then in 1952 he had achance to 
build a 40' sportfisherman for marine 
architect George Stadel. Dana found 
out about a marine railway carriage 
from a decommissioned Coast Guard 
station available as surplus from the 
Boston Port Authority (an Essex friend 
was secretary to the boss), and he and 
Cy Perkins and friends floated it and 
towed it to Essex. The first bent-frame 
boat built at the Story Shipyard, the 
4-BITS, was built and launched on that 
carriage. Some of the old crew went 
back to work, and although there were 
never gangs the size of the old days, Leo 
Doyle, Pete Hubbard, Tom Latham, 
Ray Mulcahy, and Carl Goodwin 
worked there over the years, turning 
out 16 boats by 1962. Old shipyard spe- 
cialists like George Story, the caulker, 
came back to contribute their skills as 
the occasion demanded. 

Interspersed with the boats were all 
sorts of odd jobs—anything to keep the 
gang going. During 1949 the yard con- 
tracted with the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts to produce "hand-hewn" 
fenceposts for Route 128, then under 
construction. The adzes came out, and 
the fellows were dubbing and hewing 
at all hours to make delivery deadlines. 
All the yard got out of it was an IRS 
audit when the main contractor was 
investigated. 

In 1954 the yard undertook its first 
Phil Bolger boat. SHARPSHOOTER, a 
small plywood cruiser, was meant to be 


a production prototype, but it sat 
around for almost a year before it sold. 
Dana had to half-fill it with water in 
the hurricane of '54 to keep it from 
blowing away. In the end, a few kits 
were sold, and the yard built a modified 
version for a fisherman in Duxbury. As 
Phil Bolger said recently, "Everyone 
thought there was money to be made 
building plywood outboard cruisers. I 
knew how to design them, and Dana 
knew how to build them, but neither of 
us knew how to sell them." 

By the early 1960s fiberglass was 
taking over the recreational boat mar- 
ket, and although Dana took a night 
job at the Bethlehem Steel drydock to 
keep his boatbuilders paid through the 
lean months, it began to look as though 
wooden boatbuilding was finished in 
Essex. From 1962 to 1971 no boats were 
built at Story's. The yacht storage busi- 
ness supported the yard and Dana put 
his energy to use chronicling the his- 
tory of Essex shipbuilding. 

For years he had been visiting the 
older folks, the men who had worked 
for A.D. and the James yards. He began 
taking a notebook on his visits as he 
realized that no one else was going to 
save this history. In 1964 he published 
Frame-Up, followed in 1970 by The 
Building ofa Wooden Ship and in 1971 
by Hail Columbia. He has spent years 
cataloging vessel plans, records, tools, 
and artifacts of the shipyards. Much of 
this material went to the Peabody 
Museum in Salem, Massachusetts, or to 
the Essex Shipbuilding Museum. Dana 
consulted with Mystic Seaport on the 
restoration of the L.A. DUNTON, a fish- 
ing schooner built by his father in 1921 
which is now on exhibit there. 

Dana, like his father, also became 
involved in community affairs. In a 
town the size of Essex everyone wears 
more than one hat, and the shipbuild- 
ing families were also often the "town 
fathers," as they are called here. Dana 
was elected Selectman by one of the 
largest vote margins in town history. 
His son Brad followed this tradition to 
become Chairman of the Planning 
Board. 

"I sometimes think that I might 
have made a good teacher or writer," 
says Dana. But when asked why he 
didn't give up the yard during the 
rough years, he always protests, "But, it 
never would have occurred to me to do 
anything else. This is what I was raised 
to do." He was careful not to raise his 
own children that way, however. His 
son Brad, now the master builder at the 
Story Shipyard, went off to Kenyon 
College in Ohio to major in art. His son 
Richard is a computer specialist for the 
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The shipbuilders of Essex were a hardy 
bunch who worked well into their old age. 
Above—The father-and-son team of 
Luther E. and Luther T. Burnham horse 
in oakum on the schooner ELEANOR NICK- 
ERSON in 1926 at the J.F. James & Son 
yard. Luther E., the father, worked at the 
yard until nearly 90 years of age. Below— 
Although well into his 80s at the time of 
this photograph (1946), Steve Price 
energetically wields his broadaxe to trim 
a section of the stern circle for a new 
dragger. Bottom—Peter Hubbard putties 
seams on a small boat in 1963. 


New York state college system. But 
with the inevitability of the tide that 
sweeps up the Essex River, at least for 
Brad, the pull of the family vocation 
returned. When Phil Bolger came in to 
the quonset-hut boatshop in 1971 with 
plans and a customer for a catboat, 
Dana knew who to get to build it. He 
called Brad, who was then living in the 
Berkshires, and said, "Come on home 





and we'll build a boat, you and I." 

Brad had to find others to help him 
learn his craft; Leo Doyle, then work- 
ing at Manchester Marine, would look 
in after work to see how Brad was 
doing, and Nick Hemeon, an Essex 
lobsterman who built a boat every win- 
ter, showed him how to spile plank. But 
it was Dana, the direct link with the 
incredible productivity of A.D. and the 
other Essex builders, who set the scene. 

When I first came to the yard to help 
haul boats and occasionally bung 
countersunk screws for Brad, I noticed 
how little was said, and how pithy and 
old-fashioned the rare utterances were. 
Echoing master joiner Ed Perkins, Dana 
would say, "When you hear a man say, 
‘There, that's good enough,’ you can 
make up your mind it's a damned poor 
job." Or Brad, after making an error, 
would sigh and say—as John Prince 
Story used to—"There never was a 
‘bull’ made so bad you couldn't get out 
of it somehow!" And in the Essex tradi- 
tion of putting the boat before the bot- 
tom line, they joke at mug-up time, 
"We lose money on every boat, but we 
make it up in volume!" 

Brad had the luck, unlike his father, 
to be starting out as a boatbuilder just 
as the resurgence of interest in wooden 
boats began. In the last 13 years he has 
built, mostly working alone, 19 boats, 
ranging in size and complexity from 
the first 15' catboat to a 40' gaff-rigged 
schooner and Phil Bolger's 48' house- 
boat RESOLUTION. As the orders for 
boats kept coming, the old World War 
II quonset hut came down, and a new 
boatshop was built inside one of the 
huge metal storage sheds. In 1984 the 
yard will launch at least three new 
boats: a 35' cat, a 15'cat, and the proto- 
type for a new cold-molded production 
boat, a 20' Bolger-designed cat-yawl. 
Another full-time builder, Bob Parlee, 
has been brought in to work on the 
cold-molded boats. 

No one is thinking too far ahead. 
It's clear that the recession had an 
= impact on orders for new boats and the 
Essex "tradition" of "failing up" is 
always in the back of one's mind. But 
Dana hopes to work until he drops, like 
=his father, and Brad is pleased just to 
“have some interesting boats coming 

along in the next few years. Perhaps the 
Essex scene could best be summed up 
with a phrase that Margaret Story 
(Dana's wife and a French teacher for 
many years) might use: Plus ca change, 
plus la meme. The more things change, 
the more they stay the same. | 
Beth Story, wife of boatbuilder Brad Story, 


is a teacher, administrator, and free-lance 
writer. 
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Brad Story: 


The New 
Generation 





by Philip C. Bolger 








Brad (left) and Dana Story, father and son, legatees of the Essex 
shipbuilding tradition, stand for their portrait in 1981. 


he Essex that Bradford Story came back to in 1971 was 

a pleasant bedroom suburb where his parents operated 
a small boat storage and repair business. The 300-year tradi- 
tion of shipbuilding was a memory, and a museum devoted 
to it was being organized; the local athletic teams were 
called the Shipbuilders. But Brad had no firsthand memory 
of shipbuilding. It had finished in Essex with utmost final- 
ity, before his time. 

At its peak, with Arthur D. Story presiding, Essex ship- 
building had been the climax of 16th-century technology. It 
lasted as long as there was demand for semi-expendable 
vessels for war and commerce, and ended with the arrival of 
the internal combustion engines and the placement of 
higher value on life and labor. Brad's father almost broke 
his heart trying to prolong the shipbuilding industry. What 
remained after the attempt was a fleet of long-lived diesel 
draggers and an empty field beside the Essex River. Dana 
did not raise his sons to be shipbuilders. 

The Essex boatyards joined a different tradition, one 
that had almost nothing in common with the shipyards. All 
along the coast were small boatyards working with a much 
more recent method—the bent-frame, metal-fastened carvel 


hull dating from the 1890s. These shops originally built 
workboats for their local markets to designs (usually half 
models) by their proprietors. Each had developed a standard 
model that could be duplicated rapidly, but that also could 
be varied to suit the whims of the customers and the evolv- 
ing ideas of the proprietor. 

These yards built pleasure boats as well as workboats, 
and as yachting increased, many yards gradually became 
completely dependent on their yachting clientele. They 
began to build to the plans of office naval architects as well 
as to their own models. As the market for pleasure boats kept 
on growing, the small shops found themselves competing 
with boat factories like Chris-Craft and ELCO. Their qual- 
ity was competitive, and fora long time they held their own. 
If they didn't build as efficiently as the factories, their over- 
head was less, and their storage and repair work allowed 
stable employment. 

By the 1950s, the situation was that these shops were 
continuing to build boats, both pleasure and commercial, 
but very few of them any longer built to their own design. 
Their proprietors at that time regarded themselves as busi- 
nessmen, and their interest in the product was that of any 
self-respecting businessman: to give 











value for value. This had been (rue of 
the Essex shipbuilders, as well. 

Then came the torrent of fiberglass 
boats, built in real factories by methods 
the small shops couldn't duplicate, in 
numbers that quickly made them the 
accepted standard. It soon seemed that 
the wooden boat was as dead as the 
wooden ship. Many of the small yards 
stopped building and concentrated on 
service. Dana Story built no boats for 
several years. Bradford Story was study- 
ing sculpture. 

In 1971 John Williamson, looking 
for a diversion while dying of cancer, 
asked Dana Story to build him a small 
keel catboat John had asked me to 
design. Dana invited Brad to come 
home and work on it, and he did so, 
: taking a break from sculpture. It also 
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Brad rides the KENNY W, one of the yard's favorites, into the water at her launching in 1973. 


happened that I was established nearby, 


Michael McCoy 


and the three of us quickly became friends. I produced an 
occasional commission to build a boat—almost always 
something unusual, because that's what I trade in princi- 
pally. 

Brad found boatbuilding to be more absorbing than 
sculpture. I've often thought that people working in the fine 
arts must live uneasy lives because there's no objective criter- 
ion of their work. In boatbuilding (and designing), the 
craftsman has more certainty of the quality of what he 
produces. Brad took part in the design process from the 
beginning on many of the boats, and I think that was 
important. Many times we thrashed out preliminary studies 
between us, throwing ideas at each other. A common inter- 
est in aircraft added some variety to the relationship. 

There are a lot of other people who, like Brad, are taking 
over the old coastal boatshops or setting up new ones. The 
small shops have come full circle. Eighty years ago they 
supplied the whole market for pleasure boats. Their share of 
the market steadily diminished, but the market has grown so 
huge that the tiny percentage of buyers who will go out of 
their way to get something unique is numerically equal to 
what, in the old days, was the whole market. The small 
shops have the whole of that percentage to themselves, and I 
would guess that the young craftsmen of the new generation 
are building as many boats as their grandfathers did. 

What they're building is different. They're dealing 
exclusively with extreme individualists, and it's seldom that 
they build two boats alike. What gives these new boat- 
builders their competitive edge is that they're not committed 
to pursue any particular new direction they take. Brad 
began with the keel catboat, of bent-frame carvel construc- 
tion. In the next few years he jumped from that to a conven- 
tional diesel commercial lobsterboat, to a prefabricated 
plywood schooner (he did both the prefabrication and the 
assembly), to a classic L. Francis Herreshoff ketch with an 
exacting standard of finish, to a lapstrake pram, and so on. 
He could build these wildly different types nearly as effi- 
ciently as he could have built the same number of one type, 
because he has this in common with his ancestors: what he 
has to sell is skill, not an investment in production tooling. 

Brad has an advantage over others who work as he does, 
in two ways. The building of wooden boats has enough 
apparent relationship to the building of wooden ships so 
that it is easy to connect the two for publicity purposes (as 
this article exemplifies). Also, for generations his family has 
had a reputation for integrity that has been known far and 
wide and never abused. There's a famous legend of a master 
fisherman who shouted to Arthur D. Story across Main 
Street in Gloucester that he wanted a 100' schooner built. 
Story waved his hand in acknowledgment. A few months 
later Story shouted across Main Street, "Your vessel is 
ready!" I don't believe this yarn because I can't imagine the 
skipper not haunting the shipyard, but I believe plenty of 
contracts were made with no more ceremony than that. (I 
made three or four contracts with Dana and Brad that 
amounted to a shout and a wave.) It's just possible that 
passing a tradition like that on to another generation is a 
more worthwhile achievement than preserving the tech- 
niques of building wooden ships. 

However that may be, the problem for Brad Story and his 
generation of individualistic craftsmen is, how to make a 
fair living, by contemporary standards, out of the same work 
that he would be doing if he were independently wealthy. 
He says (and I believe it, because I feel exactly the same) that 
he would work almost the same hours, on almost the same 
boats, giving them away, if necessary. (His father merely 
says that "Brad is independent as a hog on ice.") 





Right—RESOLUTION, 
Phil Bolger's livea- 
board lugger, under- 
way on Ipswich Bay 
not long after her 
launching in 1978. At 
48' by 11’, she is the 
largest boat Brad Story 
has built. t 










Dana Story Collection 








Trial sail of the 
Chebacco 20, the 
| Story Shipyard’s — 
new cold-molded 
_ production boat. 





In fact, the work does have to pay. One trouble with 
building one-off boats is that it's hard to estimate costs 
accurately, and though the contract may warn the customer 
that mistakes are at his expense, you will work—if you're a 
Story—at very low hourly rates on a job that turns out to 
exceed estimates. 

Another problem is that the work may not come in just 
when it's needed. A customer, told he can't have his fancy for 
two years, is likely to get the boat built elsewhere and not be 
on hand when the two-year backlog has been worked off. A 
customer looking for a bargain can exploit amateur and 
moonlight competition—there are quite a lot of people who 
would like to make their living building wooden boats, and 
some of them will work very cheaply for a while. 

To smooth out the ups and downs of custom boatbuild- 














Phd. BolgerandBradStoryputthe CANARD throughherpaceson 
the Essex River. Built by Brad in 1983, the experimental boat features 
bow steering and a wishbone rig. 
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Bob Parlee 





Dana Story 
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ing, the small boatshops used to depend on storage and 
repair work. It's steady, even in bad times—to some extent. 
But it interferes with new boat building, and is not effi- 
ciently done by the same people. Maintenance calls for 
different skills and a different temperament. This work 
suited the intermediate generation of small shop propri- 
etors—the businessmen—better than did new building, but 
the new generation of dedicated boatbuilders is not happy 
with it. 

The alternative is speculative boatbuilding, a throwback 
to the earlier method of operating a small boatshop. Eighty 
years ago, those shops had little storage business, and they 
didn't stop working when they had no customers. They all 
had some type of boat they knew would sell sooner or later if 
the hulls were on hand. It might have been a standard type 
of small fishing boat, or a popular one-design racing class, 
or merely an all-purpose skiff. It had to be a type that didn't 
call for a big investment in materials, and that was small 
enough to be set aside unfinished if custom work came in. 
(In some shops, this developed into a small-scale racket— 
the selling of bare hulls that look like great bargains to 
innocent buyers who haven't learned how small a propor- 
tion of a finished boat its bare hull represents. This racket 
has been mostly captured by sellers of bare fiberglass hulls, 
however.) 

The obvious type to select for this fill-in boatbuilding 
nowadays is an outboard utility. I'm far from convinced that 
a small shop can't cut itself a local slice of the mass market 
for these. Granting that they would cost more to build in 
small shops than in the factories, they ought to be much 
cheaper to sell, with dealer percentage and transportation 
eliminated, among other costs of mass production. 

I put this argument to Brad, but he's not interested, in 
any sense. He didn't go into boatbuilding to build boats that 
don't interest him. He's willing to build a conventional boat 
from time to time; it’s good discipline and settles nerves that 
can grow tense on a steady diet of novelty. (It's the same with 
me, again.) But he doesn't want a succession of them. 

Brad wants his standard types to be boats he wants to use 
as well as build. This is unarguable good sense. The man 
who makes a product he likes has a long history of con- 
founding "market research." I'll bet that none of the people 
responsible for the Edsel automobile meant to buy one 
themselves. 

What we designed between us, and what is now being 
built, is shown in the attached plans. In principle, it's a 
stretched-out version of a nice 15' catboat Brad built for his 
own use some years ago. (Her plans are in my book The 
Folding Schooner under the name HARBINGER.) Several of 
these have been built, but they're up against fierce competi- 
tion in their own class. Besides, Brad has already had that 
boat; he wants to build something else now. 

He chose a cold-molded boat, mainly because although 
the first one will cost more, duplicating it will be much 
more economical. Brad took on Bob Parlee, who is expe- 
rienced in this construction method, to work on the project. 
Brad decided on a trailerable boat because in Essex, as else- 
where, berthing is in short supply. Promoting more storage 
business isn't necessary. The storage yard is full of a half- 
and-half mix of fiberglass boats and wooden one-offs built 
there, and no shortage of boats to store is expected. 

We hope this new boat will bea spirited sailer, yet stable 
and forgiving for a young family in open water. Ideally, the 
shop will build a dozen or so of them along with the custom 
boats. By the time that many have been built, Brad will no 
doubt have another idea worth trying. | 


Philip C. Bolger of Gloucester, Massachusetts, is a naval architect. 
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The Light Displacement 


f you talk long enough with Farn- 

ham Butler about the many boats 

he's designed and built, sooner or 
later he'll say something like this: "If 
you want to make better boats, you have 
to start thinking about them practi- 
cally, rather than sentimentally." 

During the 1950s and ‘60s the 
Mount Desert Yacht Yard, under But- 
ler's ownership and management and 
as a result of his "practical" approach 
to yacht design, produced a unique line 
of boats. They were out-and-out radical 
in terms of their light weight, unusual 
construction, and untraditional appear- 
ance, and they generated heated discus- 
sion from coast to coast. They were 
scorned by those who would never own 
one, and loved by those who would. 

Another man might have been dis- 
mayed by the polarization of opinion 
concerning his product, but Farnham 
gets a kick out of such things. Instead of 
giving his boats a name based upon 
their virtues or some nautical buzz- 
word, he named them after the fight: 
The Controversys. 

To the average person, a "better" 
boat has always been one that was 
bigger and cheaper—actually cheaper, 
taking into account purchase price, 
maintenance, hours of use, potential 
resale value—the whole cost/benefit 
equation. For a person like this the 
enjoyment of being on the water for as 
much time as possible, in comfort and 
safety, with one's family, in a boat that 
handled well and sailed fast, counted 
for more than the emotional value of 
owning a traditionally beautiful yacht. 
The Controversy line was created and 
sold with such a person in mind. 

Like many small boatyards of the 
time, Butler's Mt. Desert Yacht Yard 
came out of World War II geared up for 
continued production, with the widely 
shared idea that the postwar economy 
would favora stock, series-built, nation- 
ally marketed product. With designer 
Geerd Hendel, Butler developed and 
built the Maine Coast Yawl as a first 
attempt. A hefty CCA rule-type, tradi- 
tionally styled beauty, she was very 
much in line with the boats his con- 
temporaries were building. 
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But there were many at that time 
who felt that nobody would be buying 
boats that cost over $20,000. It was with 
this idea in mind that Butler began his 
new approach to yacht design. 

Butler made his initial departure 
from conventional yacht design in 
adopting the idea of light displace- 
ment. Careful analysis of his yard 
records had led him to conclude that 
initial, maintenance, and operating 
costs varied directly with displacement, 
within the range of moderation in 
design. At about this time, English 
yacht design conventions were being 
shaken by MYTH OF MALHAM, a Lav- 
rent Giles-designed, straight-sheered 
sloop of relatively light displacement, 
that received much attention in the 
press of both countries (see WB No. 24). 
Butler felt that MYTH was an improve- 
ment over what had gone before, and he 
decided to go further in the same direc- 
tion. Where MYTH OF MALHAM had a 
displacement of 17,900 Ibs, on a water- 
line length of 33'6" for a displacement- 
to-length ratio of 213, Butler's first 
Controversy (named CONTROVERSY), 
launched in 1951, displaced 6,900 lbs, 
on a 28'1" waterline, for a D-L ratio of 
140. This was very light compared to 
conventional boats, and still is. Design- 
er Bill Lapworth reached similar con- 
clusions in his work on the West Coast, 
also adopting light displacement at 
about this time. His boats were oriented 
more toward racing than the Contro- 
versys, with appropriately simpler 
interiors. 

Light displacement reduces costs in 
a number of interrelated ways. Gener- 
ally, less material is used to construct 
the boat, and therefore less labor is 
involved in shaping that material and 
assembling it. Maintenance costs also 
vary directly with displacement, not a 
small factor when you consider how 
rapidly the total cost of maintaining a 
boat in a boatyard will equal the origi- 
nal investment. The light-displacement 
boat is easier to propel, allowing a 
smaller rig and engine. The smaller 
engine uses less fuel to drive the boat a 
given distance, allowing smaller fuel 
tanks. The smaller rig can be supported 


and handled with lighter rigging. A 
smaller, lighter rig requires less ballast 
to keep the boat on her feet. Smaller rigs 
and less ballast mean lighter strains on 
the whole structure while sailing, 
allowing still less timber in the hull. 
The light, low-rigged boat can safely 
use somewhat lighter ground tackle 
than can a conventional boat. All these 
factors, taken to an equilibrium to pro- 
duce a moderate type of boat, result ina 
yacht of greatly improved economic 
efficiency. The Controversy 36 was 
advertised as costing half as much, all 
around, as a conventional boat of the 
day, containing equivalent accommo- 
dations. 

The Controversys did not press the 
concept of light displacement to its 
furthest limit. If their displacement had 
been reduced so far as to necessitate 
exotic, complex, or delicate construc- 
tion techniques or materials, then initial 
and maintenance costs would have gone 
back up. Indeed, the construction tech- 
niques used were actually simple and 
more accessible to the less experienced 
builder than conventional methods. 


onventional construction tech- 

niques would not allow much 

lightening up without sacrific- 
ing rigidity, a critical factor in the 
strength and longevity of a yacht. So 
Butler, along with designer Cyrus Ham- 
lin, developed a method of glued, edge- 
fastened strip planking over plywood 
bulkheads. Many structural members 
were laminated, plywood was used 
wherever possible, all elements of the 
interior doubled as structural members, 
and virtually all wood-to-wood joints 
in the structure were glued and fastened 
with bronze. This produced a hull of 
tremendous rigidity, yet one in which 
most frames and many large timbers 
had been reduced in size or eliminated 
entirely. It was very light, enough so as 
to allow all of the "cascading" benefits 
mentioned above. 

In 1962 an Amphibi-Con was in- 
volved in a highway accident which 
destroyed most of the hull's starboard 
side. The great rigidity of the glued- 
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strip method saved the boat from total 
loss by preventing wracking and strain- 
ing of the entire structure when only = 
one area was heavily damaged. The * 
damaged area was cut away with a 
sabersaw, and completely restored for 
under $2,000. 

The Mt. Desert Yacht Yard was very 
careful to use thoroughly seasoned 
lumber throughout their boats, and 
used kiln drying to achieve this. Kiln 
drying has a bad reputation for damag- 
ing lumber and making it unsuitable 
for boat construction, but Farnham 
explains that this is usually the result of 
attempting to dry the wood too rapidly. 
For the Controversy, the lumber was 
dried relatively slowly to about 8% ’ 
moisture content, and then allowed to 
naturally re-absorb moisture from the 
air. Different varieties of wood were 
dried separately, to ensure uniform 
moisture content. The native cedar 
planking was cut into strips before dry- 
ing. Native red oak parts were dried, cut 
to rough shape, and soaked in drums of 
wood preservative to counteract this 
wood's mediocre rot resistance. Packed 
tightly, the oak parts would absorb an 
incredible 40% of the liquid. 

Today, most boatbuilders would 
use epoxy to construct a strip-planked 
boat. However, it is interesting to note 
that the resorcinol glue used in Con- 
troversy construction was nearly as ver- 
satile as epoxy, being used to seal the 
edges of all plywood pieces (usually 
requiring two coats) as well as to glue 
all the wood-to-wood joints. In addi- 
tion, much of the gluing was done, suc- 
cessfully, in cold shops during Maine 
winters. When gluing up stems and 
other parts, careful attention was paid 
to warming the pieces of wood to be 
joined before the glue was applied, and 
they were kept in a warm area until the 
glue had set up. When all gluing was 
complete, the shop was heated to over 
70° for eight hours, causing the glue to 
cure. The remainder of the hull was 
assembled in a cold shop. 

Farnham Butler feels that the main 
disadvantage of resorcinol, compared 
to epoxy, is its lack of gap-filling abil- 
ity. Epoxy fills gaps very well and 
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FLISK, an Amphibi-Con (top) and CONSEQUENCE, a Con- 
troversy 30, under sail. 
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would have allowed considerably more 
room for error, especially in the plank- 
ing seams that have occasionally broken 
with strain, usually on the wider glue 
lines. 

Reducing the displacement is the 
same as reducing the volume of the hull 
below the waterline. In a conventional 
boat the cabin sole is sunk down into 
the bilge area, allowing the desired 
amount of headroom with low free- 
board and low cabin trunks. But light 
displacement eliminated this space, 
forcing the cabin sole and the rest of the 
accommodations up some distance. 
This presented a design problem be- 
cause good headroom is required in 
order to produce a satisfactory cruising 
boat, but conventional aesthetic ap- 
proaches were impossible. Simply rais- 
ing the sheer the same distance as the 
cabin sole was raised would have pro- 
Above—Largest of the Controversys was the C-36, whose spacious interior is pictured. This duced a tubby appearance and increased 
is Farnham Butler's own boat, CONSTELLATION, C-36 #1. windage in the ends. Tall cabin trunks 
would also have been ugly and more 


Hai Small : joa upe aes cena j vulnerable to damage from heavy seas. 
a ow—Smallest of 1 e fleet was the mphibi-ette, wi ose hard-c ine ull an genera So a reverse (convex) sheerline was 
ayout were conceived to wring the most boat out of a given cost. This and the Amphibi- as ‘ é 

con, shown on the previous page, were eminently trailerable. adopted, giving high freeboard amid- 


ships where the accommodations are, 
allowing low cabin trunks, and keep- 
ing excess weight and windage out of 
the ends. The high freeboard amid- 
ships gave the added benefit of extra 
reserve buoyancy (contributing to sta- 
bility) at sharp angles of heel. 

Raising the cabin sole and reversing 
the sheer resulted in vastly improved 
accommodations. The higher cabin sole 
could be much wider, due to the flat- 
ness of the bottom in this area. Accom- 
modations grew laterally, no longer 
squeezed in along a narrow centerline 
passage. Decks sloping downward 
toward the bow and stern, combined 
with long waterline length, gave more 
volume to the interior fore and aft, 
sometimes allowing a whole extra 
stateroom's worth of space compared to 
a boat of similar cost and overall 
dimensions. 

Light-displacement boats are often 
criticized for their sensitivity to loading 
in that an excess of supplies and 
equipment might spoil their perfor- 
mance. Butler points out that this is 
relatively less critical when one is con- 
sidering non-planing hull forms, which 
can be designed to accommodate some 
extra weight without increasing resis- 
tance too much. Of all the Controver- 
sys, only the Amphibi-ette is designed 
to encourage planing, and even so this 
is not central to its principal use as a 
cruising boat. 

The reverse sheer was the most con- 
troversial aspect of the designs. Every- 
= body had an opinion, ranging from 
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strong approval to hoots of laughter. 
Farnham has an old Yachting cartoon 
on his office wall, in which an old- 
timer is staring at what is obviously 
meant to be a Controversy and saying, 
"Reverse sheer, they calls it. Droopy 
Drawers sheer, I calls it." A few critics 
characterized the Mt. Desert Yacht Yard 
as a bunch of villains, selling cheaply 
built, ugly, mass-produced boats to an 
unsuspecting public, and warned that 
the industry might be headed downhill. 
But new designs kept coming out and 
there were many buyers and many suc- 
cesses. The boats proved to be less 
expensive in all respects than their 
competitors, faster under most condi- 
tions, more comfortable in their accom- 
modations, easier to maintain, strong, 
and well detailed. By selling some 
models as kits and partially completed 
boats, and by having some built inex- 
pensively overseas, Butler made them 
easy for the average person to buy. 

In all, about 260 Controversys were 
sold, as kits, semi-complete, or com- 
plete boats. In addition, many sets of 
plans were sold, some of which resulted 
in completed boats. At that time this 
was a very large number, and continued 
production was supported by a well- 
conceived advertising and publicity 
campaign. There were boat show exhib- 
its, glossy brochures, newsletters, class 
associations, regattas, cruises, and many 
articles in magazines and newspapers 
across thecountry. Average-incomefam- 
ilies were starting to buy boats in those 
days, and the whole Controversy line fit 
their niche very well, due to Butler's 
careful planning and analysis of his 
customers’ needs. 

The Controversy line included the 
Amphibi-ette, Amphibi-Con, several ver- 
sions of the Controversy 26, the Con- 
troversy 27, Controversy 28, another 28- 
footer designed for transoceanic cruis- 
ing, the Controversy 30, Controversy 32 
motorsailer, and several versions of the 
Controversy 36. The boats shown are 
typical of each design, though consid- 
erable customizing was done to adapt 
some of the boats to their owner's spe- 
cial needs. 

Business was good for a number of 
years, and did not start to wane until 
fiberglass and increasingly affluent 
buyers began to change the market- 
place. People who might have bought 
wooden Controversys began turning to 
fiberglass. Within a short time wooden 
boatbuilding of all kinds began to 
decline. Plans were made to begin pro- 
ducing the Controversy 27 and the 
Amphibi-Con in fiberglass, but the 
enterprise never got into full produc- 
tion. The fiberglass industry was big 
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business. While production costs were 
low, start-up costs were high, and so 
were advertising budgets and expected 
numbers of sales. Small boatyards were 
no longer in a good position to com- 
pete. 
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Above—Amphibi-Cons under construction; 
this shows how the permanent bulkheads give 
tile unplanked hulls much of their form. 


Planking was in narrow strips, glued 
together and edge-nailed—minimum weight, 
maximum strength. These were production 
boats, engineered for efficient construction. 








The Controversy series was, argu- 
ably, the most advanced, highly devel- 
oped line being marketed at this time, 
but the popular fiberglass boats were 
not designed in the same vein. For one 
thing, in the days before core materials 
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A convertible top gave 


standing headroom in the c 
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abin and protection from u 
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nder at the same time. With 


the top down, visibility from both cabin and cockpit were improved. 


and other technological advances, fiber- 
glass was not well suited to very light- 
displacement designs, due to problems 
with rigidity. But also, then as now, 
visions of a mass market called for a 
non-radical product. Some yachtsmen 
were nervous about buying a "plastic" 
boat anyway, so the initial decisions 
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concerning which boats to market must 
have been very conservative ones. There 
were no mass-produced fiberglass Con- 
troversy's, or anything much like them. 

While a great many Controversys 
had been built, the ideas that had 
formed them did not have enough time 
to really take root, so the name, the 





designs, and the construction tech- 
nique sank into relative obscurity after 
fiberglass came along, With the triple 
handicaps of being wooden, unusually 
styled, and constructed in a way with 
which even the old-timers were unfa- 
miliar, their value on the used boat 
market did not rise with inflation, and 
hovers even today at approximately the 
original purchase price. For this reason 
there are some extraordinary buys on 
perfectly good used Controversys. 

Today, fiberglass has become very 
popular and very expensive. The wood- 
en boat comeback, which started with 
the traditional classics, is now broaden- 
ing into all types of boats. With the 
advent of the new epoxies, high-tech 
light-displacement, cold-molded and 
strip-planked boats have again become 
popular, re-establishing the validity of 
glued-wooden construction. The Con- 
troversys are out there on the used-boat 
market waiting to be bought, most of 
them having stood up very well over the 
years. Modern epoxies and sealers make 
repairs, preventive maintenance, exten- 
sive rebuilding, or new construction 
very feasible. 

Presumably the new, more objective 
handicapping systems will increase the 
value of most used cruising and racing 
boats, the Controversys among them. 
Even the aesthetic question of the 
reverse sheer may become a selling 
point to more people than before, as 
those trying to escape from the mun- 
dane opt for something a little differ- 
ent, and as straight and reverse-sheer 
racing boats give sailors an acquired 
appreciation. 

The Controversy lives on. And we 
take note that Farnham Butler has a 
very interesting-looking Controversy 
34 on his drafting board right now. 


A GALLERY OF CONTROVERSYS 





Amphibi-Con / 





LOA 
LWL 
beam 79” 

draft 2"4” f 
sail area 
displacement 3,500 Ibs 
displ.-length ratio 154 


2575” 


2178” 










259 sq ft 











Over 125 Amphibi-Cons were built, making them the 
most popular of the Controversy line, and unusually 
numerous by pre-fiberglass standards. The Amphibi- 
Con incorporates a number of unusual design features 
into a harmonious unit, the placement of, and amount 
of, space devoted to each feature being part of the excel- 
lence of the whole, making it hard to believe she was 
created all at once, and not as part of a decades-long 
design evolution. 

Trailerability: Light weight, shoal draft, and a mast 
stepped on deck make it possible for the boat to be 
hauled, stored, and launched without the services of a 
boatyard, eliminating the greatest annual expense of 
owning any good-sized boat. Regular maintenance work 
can be done by the owner when and how he likes in his 
own backyard. At one time, it was figured by the class 
association that the average annual upkeep cost for an 
Amphibi-Con kept at home was $78. 

An average six-cylinder car can tow the boat and 
trailer anywhere there are decent roads. With this boat, a 
midwinter cruising trip in a warmer climate, or a trip to 
a remote or inland cruising ground, became totally feas- 
ible, without the purchase of an expensive voyaging 
yacht or the devotion of large amounts of time to sailing 
great distances to a cruising ground. So this radically 
inexpensive boat was also radically more useful to the 
average person. Amphibi-Cons have been trailed and 
sailed throughout the North American continent, with 
many great accomplishments on record, and many quiet, 
happy and successful adventures that will never be 
widely known. One boat, sold semi-completed, covered 
16,000 miles by road, migrating back and forth between 
northern and southern building sites, before it ever 
touched the water! 

Simple centerboard arrangement: The Amphibi- 
Con's draft was kept to 2'4" to facilitate launching and 
retrieval with a trailer, also allowing access to shallow- 
water cruising ground and gunkholes. She was given a 
long, shallow keel, just deep enough and with enough 


ballast to make her carry sail well and be self-righting, 
but a centerboard was necessary for good windward 
performance. 

Many centerboard arrangements are headaches for 
their owners, obstructing the cabin with the trunk, and 
with leaks and structural problems being common in 
older boats. Repairs on a centerboard boat can be 
complicated and expensive. The Amphibi-Con's arrange- 
ment avoids all these problems. No centerboard trunk 
obstructs the cabin, because it is located entirely below 
the cabin sole. The pivot pin is fitted through the iron 
ballast keel, a strong arrangement which cannot cause 
leaking. The top of the centerboard trunk forms part of 
the cabin sole, and the removal of its fastenings allows 
access to and removal of the board while the boat rests 
on its trailer or cradle. The lifting mechanism consists of 
a small reel winch mounted near the top of a metal pipe 
that is mounted vertically on the top of the trunk, and 
long enough to be above the waterline. The wire pen- 
nant runs up from the winch over a sheave at the top of 
the pipe, then down through the pipe to the centerboard. 
The pipe stands between the two quarter-berths, and 
serves as the support for a small, permanent "day" table 
and the larger dining table that stores under the 
foredeck. 

Outboard well: Because of the Amphibi-Con's light 
displacement and easily driven hull, a 10-hp outboard is 
sufficient auxiliary power. Advantages over an inboard 
motor are its light weight and ease of servicing, in that it 
can be quickly removed for repair. Engine smells and 
oily bilgewater do not enter the cabin because the motor 
is placed in a well behind a watertight bulkhead, with 
access from the cockpit through two hatches. 

The well is a more seaworthy arrangement than a 
transom bracket, as the motor is better protected and the 
propeller is less likely to be pitched out of the water in a 
choppy sea. The simplest installations require some 
attention while the engine is running to prevent it from 
choking on its own exhaust, but a remote air intake 
solves this problem. Some installations have remote 
gearshift and throttle controls, electric start, and a gener- 
ator to keep the batteries up, offering all the conveni- 
ences of an inboard. 

Interior of a larger boat: The remarkably spacious 
interior of the Amphibi-Con has always been her pri- 
mary selling point. It is doubtful that there has ever been 
a trailerable sailboat in her range of size and cost which 
can approach it. Features which are unusual in this re- 
spect are: four 6'6" berths in two separate cabins; a fully 
enclosed head, a galley containing stove, sink, icebox, 
and ample storage space; standing headroom in the 
main cabin and galley; comfortable backrests over the 
berths in the main cabin, and room to seat four or more 
people around the dinner table; room to sit up on the 
berths in the forward cabin and stand up with the hatch 
open; good ventilation and natural lighting throughout. 

Standing headroom is achieved in the main cabin 
and galley by a large hatch. In the original version, the 
hatch was covered by a canvas enclosure supported by 
metal bows. During good weather the canvas could be 
removed, opening the main cabin and galley up to the 
sun and fresh air, very much as if they were a part of the 
cockpit. Alternately, the canvas could be left in place and 
just the sides rolled up, leaving the cabin shaded but 
open to the breeze. Another popular arrangement was to 
have a low wooden hatch cover which could be raised up 
on legs and fitted with canvas sides or screens as desired. 
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LOA 


beam 
draft 


Some owners built solid doghouses in place of the hatch, 
but this was not as popular, due to a somewhat boxy 
appearance and reduced visibility. Like some of the 
other features of the boat, the hatch takes some getting 
used to, but it pays off in terms of comfort and 
liveability. 

Good performance: The modern breed of small trail- 
erable cruising boats has gotten us used to the idea that 
we cannot have our cake and eat it, too. The excellent 
characteristics listed above are those of a cruising boat, 
and might lead one to believe that the slack has been 
taken up in the performance side of the design. Not so. 
The Amphibi-Con is noticeably faster than many boats 
in her size range, and is at her best in moderate to heavy 
air. She is maneuverable, quick in stays, and well bal- 
anced. Due to her light displacement, her sails and rig- 
ging are the size of a much smaller conventional boat, 
requiring little strength or effort to handle them well. 
They are frequently sailed by young children, and the 
author has a friend in his 60's with the use of only one 
arm who sails his Amphibi-Con throughout the coast of 
Maine, literally singlehanded. 


Controversy 27 


The Controversy 27 was intended to be an improvement 
upon the Amphibi-Con design. The 27's keel was built- 
down, as opposed to the Amphibi-Con's fin keel, provid- 
ing a bit more of a bilge to keep the low area of the 
cabin drier. The centerboard was housed entirely within 
the ballast keel. The cockpit was lengthened and the 
motor hatch covers were lowered to seat level, making it 
possible for two people to sleep in the cockpit. The rig 
was changed from 7/8 to masthead, in the interest of sim- 
plicity and improved performance. The fractional rig 
had been adopted in the first place because it was con- 
ventional at the time and offered some CCA rating rule 
advantages, but neither of these factors was as important 
later on. The Controversy 27 was never as popular as the 
Amphibi-Con, which it was intended to replace, perhaps 
because of the tremendous publicity which the latter had 
already received, and perhaps because its straight sheer 
was less acceptable than the reverse sheer, which some 
were beginning to find pleasing. In addition, mass pro- 
duction of fiberglass boats had come into full swing by 
that time. 












Particulars 
5 i 
LWL 22°” 
hel ha 
2'10” 
sail area 316 sq ft 
displacement 1,600 Ibs £ 
displ.-length ratio 180 / 
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Amphibi-ette 

Particulars ff \ 
LOA 24’ ff \\\ 
LWL 20/1” // 
beam 79" / 
draft 2°4” ff | 
sail arca 225 sq ft x | 
displacement 3,000 lbs rf 4 ‘ 
displ.-length ratio 165 























The Amphibi-ette was the smallest of the Controversy 
line, and was an attempt to wring the absolute maxi- 
mum amount of boat out of a given cost. Aimed at cou- 
ples and young families, like the Amphibi-Con, she had 
similar elements in her interior, but they were put in a 
smaller package, sacrificing elbow room for even greater 
economy. Her extreme light weight meant she could be 
trailered behind a somewhat smaller car, for a further 
saving. 

The hull shape and construction technique are quite 
different from the rest of the line. As may be seen from 
the drawings, the bottom resembles an inverted bell in 
cross section, and was constructed in the usual glued- 
strip method. Above the chine, the topsides were ply- 
wood over frames, and the rest of the boat was typical 
Controversy all-glued construction. The bell-shaped bot- 
tom had several advantages. By concentrating the depth 
of the hull in a narrow area right along the centerline, it 
was possible to keep the cabin sole low, maximizing 
headroom. It also meant that the boat had an unusually 
narrow waterline when sailing upright, keeping resis- 
tance to a minimum, but picking up stability as soon as 
it heeled enough to immerse the chine. The bottom 
shape made it possible to have the chines relatively high 
up and wide apart amidships, giving more width inside 
the boat at berth level. 

Unlike the more usual V-bottomed boat, the 
Amphibi-ette's chine was very long and straight, show- 
ing above the waterline throughout its length, and run- 
ning very much in line with the flow of water past the 
hull. The topsides were unusually vertical thoughout 
their length. The chine amidships was nearly a right 
angle, and this waterski-like area served to dampen roll- 
ing to a noticeable degree. The combination of flatness 
of the bottom aft, and the powerful lifting shapes of bow 
sections, made the boat fast under power and very likely 
to plane or surf downwind in enough of a breeze. 

The Amphibi-ettes received a big boost from the 
many Yachting articles by Bill Robinson concerning his 
numerous trailering and sailing trips around the conti- 
nent in his own MAR CLARO. 


Controversy 26 












Particulars 
LOA 2a LI% 
LWL 21S” 
beam 8’3” 
draft og” 
sail area 28h sq ft 
displacement 4,100 Ibs 
displ.-length ratio 178 

















There were several different versions of the Controversy 
26. All were of light displacement and glued-strip con- 
struction, and all were conceived as family cruising/rac- 
ing boats. Hull forms below the sheer were similar. But, 
mainly, the 26s were a series of experiments, by which 
Butler and Hamlin determined the optimum configura- 
tions of sheerline, deck layout, interior arrangement, 
main hatch, and aesthetic approach that would be 
vigorously marketed in the later designs. Two divergent 


models are shown—a conventionally sheered, raised-deck 
boat, and a sharky-looking flush-deck, reverse-sheer ver- 


sion. All were successful in their own way, and their 
virtues were built into and guaranteed the success of 
their chief offspring, the Amphibi-Con. 








Controversy 28 


The Controversy 28 did not attempt to carve out a whole 
new niche for itself in the boating world, as did the trail- 
erable Amphibi-Con and Amphibi-ette, but instead 
competed directly for buyers with the other cruising aux- 
iliaries of the day. As with the other boats of the Con- 
troversy line, her interior space compared very favorably 
with that of far larger boats, while her cost remained very 
low. Her keel-centerboard arrangement is similar to that 
of the Amphibi-Con, as is the large hatch shown over 
the main cabin, but she is big enough to offer standing 
headroom throughout with the hatch closed. There are 
three berths in the main cabin, one an upper, and the 
forward cabin contains a large double V-berth which can 
be converted to two singles, and features full sitting 
headroom under the forward deck, making it a comfort- 
able lounging space. She has an inboard engine. 













Particulars 


LOA 28/5” 
LWL 22711" 
beam 8’6” 
draft Soo” 
sail area 330 sq ft 
displacement 6,000 Ibs 
displ.-length ratio 220 





Controversy 30 


Only a man who would name a line of sailboats "Con- 
troversys" would advertise a boat over 31' long as a Con- 
troversy 30. Ignoring the usual practice of rounding up 
to the nearest foot in naming designs, and so confident 
that his boat would already come across as a greater 
value for the money than any other, Butler allowed peo- 
ple to believe that the largest of his line was 1'2" shorter 
than it really was. 

The original Controversy (named CONTROVERSY) 
and the Controversy 30 are virtually identical, so they are 
shown here together. The principal differences between 
the two are the cabin profile, cockpit arrangement, and 
keel profile. The keel was changed after the original boat 
struck a ledge and was severely damaged. Lengthening 
the top of the fin spread the stress of such impacts over a 
greater portion of the hull, and the more sloping angle 
of the front of the fin made it more likely that the 
improved boat would ride up and over an obstruction, 
instead of stopping abruptly. Butler still feels that the 
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deep, straight fin keels seen on so many modern designs 
are a mistake on a cruising boat. 

The accommodations are notable, especially when 
one considers the large amount of space devoted to the 


small wheelhouse, no fore and aft cockpits and a smaller 
main cockpit, and made a successful voyage around the 
world. 

When aboard, one is very conscious of the boat's 













cockpit. great volume and luxurious spaces, and the small size of 
\ her sails and the lightness of her gear are especially 

Particulars PW \ obvious. These boats are frequently sailed singlehanded. 

LOA 31'2" f | A A 25-hp gas engine will push her at up to7 % knots. 

ihe aie fe ie The C/36 is often thought to be the most beautiful of 

draft 53" ff the line, and newcomers to boating, with their unpreju- 

displacement 6,900lbs = /_ diced eyes, will often pick one out of a distinguished 

sail area 374 sq ft °C. i fleet as the prettiest of the lot. Encountering Farnham's 

JO: || 


displ.-length ratio 163 ff 

















Controversy 36 


The Controversy 36 is actually over 37' long. Designed 
around "the velocity of children," as Farnham Butler 
puts it, the interior arrangement takes full advantage of 
the light-displacement, reverse-sheer hull form, with 
wide floors, good headroom, and lots of light and open 
space throughout. Forward of the cockpit are two quar- 
ter berths that could he closed off as a double stateroom. 
Next forward is an enclosed head compartment of 
generous size. The galley is opposite the head and 
offers easy access to either the cockpit or the main 
cabin, where seven people can sit comfortably 
around the table, and three to four can sleep 

on a double berth and one or two singles. 

The accommodations would be extra- 
ordinary even without the aft cabin, 
which contains two berths, offers 
standing headroom under a tall canvas 
dodger over the hatch, and has a small 
"back-porch" cockpit all its own. 

The foot of one of the quarter berths in the 'midships 
cabin opens onto the head of one of the aft cabin's 
berths, providing a crawl space between the two. The 
‘midships cockpit is vast, and there is a third, small 
cockpit way forward, a safe place from which to handle 
anchors or sails, or just to watch the bow wave. 

The 36s were built as both sloops and yawls, and 
have a reputation as fast sailers. The later boats were 
given 1,000 pounds more ballast and more sail area, to 
make them more powerful. One boat was built with a 
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own CONSTELLATION, the prototype, with her black 
hull and distinctive gold stars on her quarters and white 
star on her stemhead, it would be hard to argue. 


Particulars 
LOA 371" 
LWL 31 '6" 
beam 10" 
draft 54" 
sail area 520 sq ft 
displacement 12,000 lbs 


displ.-length ratio 171 
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Formerly on the staff of WoodenBoat as Associate Editor, Dan 
MacNaughton is now restoring his Amphibi-Con #23, named 
YES, and living in Brooklin. Maine. He is also in demand for 
painting boats and chartering. 


Bibliography and suggested reading: 

"Glued Snip Construction. Its Advantages and a De- 
scription of the Methods," by Cyrus Hamlin; Yachting, 
February, 1934. 

"Light Displacement vs. Heavy Displacement," by 
E. Farnham Butler; Yachting, August, 1957. 
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Howard Blackburn by Margaret Fitzhugh Browne. 


Mystery to the Man 
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[ happens to be almost 
exactly a hundred years 
since my namesake grand- 
father, a stocky surgeon 
with a walrus mustache 
who cut quite a figure 
around here in his time 
(more than one, actually), 
worked over the stumps of 
the late fingers and toes of 
a certain Howard Black- 
burn. According to family 
tradition, this was not long after that 
legendary fisherman's triumphant return 
to Gloucester in 1883 from one of the 
sea's crueler sagas of human survival. 

A mere 15 years later the Fingerless 
Navigator, as the newspapers dubbed 
Grandpa's patient to his delight, sailed 
the Atlantic quite by himself in his 30' 
sloop GREAT WESTERN. After an encore 
and other astonishing adventures, he 
died in his bed in 1932. It is 21 years 
since my book about him, Lone Voy- 
ager, was first published. Fourteen 
years ago his most famous single- 
hander, GREATREPUBLIC, was brought 
back to Gloucester for restoration and 
an intended enshrinement that still 
awaits the shrine. 

Eight years ago destiny delivered 
Blackburn's last, the sentimentally 
named and Homerically sailed sloop 
CRUISING CLUB, to my doorstep. Four 
years later, at the deserving age of 51, 
she chafed through her mooring at the 
worst of an unsentimental southwest 
gale and committed geriatric and pos- 
sibly cautionary suicide on the same 
doorstep before my very eyes. It has 
become my habit since then, when I 
think of it, to raise the stars and stripes 
to her masthead at the edge of my porch 
above Gloucester Harbor in tribute to 
her memory and in fear for my coun- 
try's future and indeed the world's. 

So you might suppose that after a 
hundred years of it, vicariously and 
otherwise, I'd had a bellyful of old 
Howard and his exploits, his stumps, 
his ego, his boats, his whole bloody 


Drawing from A Fearless Fisherman 





legend and all matters Blackburnian, 
including warblers. Aucontraire. Shake 
them as I may, I seem to be stuck with 
this granite-visaged genie recreated 
from my ink bottle, and with this place 
on the sea, his and mine. Stuck with 
and on. And I suppose both are stuck 
with me since I, for better or for worse, 
pulled what I fancied as him and his 
times back from the grave while there 
was still a handful of stragglers around 
who harbored some recollections of 
both. 

Possibly I had a minor identity 
problem when I was a young fellow on 
t'other side of 40, and instead of work- 
ing it out by rowing across the Atlantic, 
in the middle of winter, in a slick little 
Alden Ocean Shell with a package of 
World War II K-rations and a bottle of 
dehydrated water, I returned like the 
native and wrote a book. 

I am thoroughly sick of retelling the 
story. Go buy the book if you can find 
one. For the last time, it goes like this: 

As was too frequently the case in 
those days, due to the high casualty rate 
among the natives who went "down to 
the sea" (every dory should have a plug) 
from here, Blackburn was a Novie, and 
his dorymate, Tom Welch, that Janu- 
ary of 1883, was a Newfie. Bluenose and 
herringchoker. As if to give credence to 
the actuaries, they got separated from 
the Gloucester halibut schooner 
GRACE L. FEARS in a sudden blizzard 
while tending their trawls on wild Bur- 
geo Bank off the Newfoundland east 
coast. Welch faltered and froze to death. 


byJosephE. Garland 


His giant mate was of a 
different cast. Bailing and 
pounding ice, he kept their 
burdensome banks dory 
(15' on the bottom) lying 
to a drag and afloat, and 
when he discovered that 
his mittens had been bailed 
overboard, he curled his 
bare hands over the oar 
handles until the fingers 
had frozen stiff. 

Alter the storm had passed the next 
day, Howard slipped those claws over 
the ends of his only means of propul- 
sion and rowed 60 miles into the frozen 
coast, himself for salvation, the corpse 
of his dorymate for a decent burial. Five 
days it was, no food or water, the han- 
dles at the end of it grinding on the dead 
bones themselves. 

Oaring hither and yon in search of 
life, Blackburn found a half-starving 
fishing settlement up in Little River. 
The Lishman family took him in, 
nursed him through the hypothermia 
and the gangrene that took all his fin- 
gers, half of each thumb, and most of 
his toes and heels, and in the spring 
they got him on the path that led back 
to that greatest, most romantic of fish- 
ing ports, to fame, and to the owner- 
ship of a renowned waterfront saloon. 

Restless, impatient, something eat- 
ing him, Gloucester's hero organized 
and led a Klondike gold expedition in 
'97 around the Horn to California in 
the schooner HATTIE I. PHILLIPS, 
though he quarreled and parted com- 
pany before the expedition went on to 
Alaska and bust without him. 

Howard had a bit of the Barnum in 
him, he did. Home again, he commis- 
sioned little GREAT WESTERN in gran- 
diose evocation of a British steamer of 
yore and stunned the world by single- 
handing her on a well-publicized voy- 
age to England in '99. Two years later 
he did it again, and in record time, to 
Portugal in the even more grandly 
conceived 25' GREAT REPUBLIC. He 
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The GREAT 
WESTERN lies 
off the docks at 
Gloucester, 
England, in a 
large cap- 
tioned photo- 
graph distrib- 
uted by her 
skipper to \. 
friends back 


home. 





DIMENSIONS 


August Linh, 1S00, 


Courtesy Joseph Garland 





The GREAT WESTERN 


Capt. HOWARD BLACKBURN. 


Length over all 30 fee, 
Sailed from Gloucester, Wises 


Time of voyage 62 dave. 


Breadth of Beam 8 fi, 6 in. 


»tune ISth, 1880. 


Depth of Hold 4 ft. 6 in. 


Arrived at Gloucester, Eng., 








shipped her back by steamer and sailed 
her on an epic odyssey through the 
Hudson, the Erie Canal, the Great 
Lakes, Chicago and the Illinois River, 
down the Mississippi to St. Louis, by 
rail overland to the Gulf, and then 
around to Miami where he sold his 
faithful steed in a pique after running 
her aground, then started rowing back 
to Gloucester in a skiff—but that is 
another story. 

Howard was 44 in 1903 when he 
embarked on a round-trip solo to 
France in the 16’ Swampscott-type sail- 
ing dory AMERICA. He wisely gave it up 
165 miles east of Nova Scotia after she 
hove down twice and damn near 
drowned him, and sailed back to land. 
Thereafter, a mythical figure in his 
own town and time, he owned a series 
of small cruising boats but stuck to his 
barroom and the New England coast 
and died in 1932 at the age of 73. 

I suppose that no name has ever 
been more evocatively linked with any 
port anywhere than Howard Black- 
burn's with Gloucester. He remains the 
epitome of Gloucester long after the 
last dory was taken back aboard, the 
very symbol of the commercial fisher- 
man and all that elemental calling 
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implies of stoicism, strength, a streak of 
masochism, courage, recklessness, fate, 
luck, generosity, and the brand of loy- 
alty distilled in the creed of the dory- 
men: Share and share alike. And as the 
lone voyager, Blackburn remains head 
and shoulders the absolute nonpareil of 
seamanship and dauntlessness. 

My doctor father occasionally evoked 
that mysterious name in connection 
with the efforts of his doctor father 
(who died years before I was born) to 
patch up those digital stumps. On his 
side, I'm Gloucester to the core—doc- 
tors and farmers and vessel owners back 
to the settlement, though not fishermen 
to speak of—and although I grew up 
around Boston, we spent a few weeks 
each year in my grandmother's summer 
cottage on the salty Annisquam River, 
where I learned the A's, if not the B's 
and G's, of sailing while endeavoring to 
navigate a Brutal Beast amongst the 
tidal marshes, the sandbars, and the 
wash of the churning draggers, with 
their old Atlas diesels, passing through 
to the Bay. 

I was nine when my hero-to-be died. 
I wish my old man had taken me down 
to shake the abbreviated hand. There 
was personal reason enough. But he 


never did. Waterfront saloons (espe- 
cially one whose mystical proprietor 
didn't give a hoot in hell about Prohi- 
bition) were not frequented by genteel 
baby doctors with shy young towheads 
in tow. 

Blackburn had been 27 years in 
Fishermen's Rest, a cemetery of mil- 
itary simplicity for the men who died 
dry-shod, when I resettled in Glouces- 
ter and began the process of retracing 
my roots—discovering, or uncovering, 
myself. The year was 1959. The kind of 
loose talk you picked up, even from 
old-timers who should have known 
better, was of the great man so amor- 
phously larger than life who rowed a 
dory across the Atlantic—such is the 
fate of legends—and of his largesse 
among the poor at Christmastime, and 
of how people would come from all 
over for a beer at Blackburn's just to 
gape at this Paul Bunyan of the sea and 
watch, scarcely believing what they 
saw, as he deftly palmed their dimes 
from his long mahogany bar. 

With the departure of the living 
legend from the stage of his own mak- 
ing, there was hardly a soul left to keep 
the dead one straight. James Brendan 
Connolly, the Boston writer who drama- 
tized with golden Hibernian hyperbole 
the sunset of the fishing under sail out 
o' Gloucester, applied his blarney to 
the sketchy immortalization of his 
friend with results colorful if not abso- 
lutely reliable. 

The late Bob Brown, a local history 
buff who loved the lore of his native city 
rather more than the family business he 
ran, persuaded the Massachusetts legis- 
lature to name the new rotary at the end 
of Route 128, Blackburn Circle. The 
brick residence-saloon Howard built in 
1900 at 289 Main Street next to the 
North Shore Theatre survives—an auto- 
matic laundry when I first knew it, and 
now, 25 years later, a bar again, newly 
opened, perforce called the "Halibut 
Point" for some pointless reason other 
than the irony that the coveted original 
name was preempted from its own 
watering spot by some imaginative 
guys who restored an historic old hotel 
and incorporated a tavern therein at the 
other end of the main drag in 1978. 

Gloucester at the core is not a self- 
conscious town (thank God for that, I 
guess), and when I commenced work- 
ing on Blackburn's biography in late 
1961, about the only reminders of him 
beyond the traffic circle and the laundry 
were a gripping oil portrait done by 
Margaret Fitzhugh Browne in 1929, a 
sort of wild and exciting plaster model 
of the young fisherman battling the 
seas with Tom's body in the stern by 


Leonard Craske, the sculptor of the 
stirring Man at the Wheel down on the 
harbor boulevard, and a powerful, 
benign bronze bust by Craske, same 
vintage as the portrait, at the Sawyer 
Free Library. 

At the height of a bad fire years ago 
the portrait was kidnapped by some 
low character seen to dash into the 
rooms of the Master Mariners Associa- 
tion above Wetherell's Drugstore, kitty- 
corner from Fishermen's Corner, now 
Birch's. The ancients had to ransom 
back their sooty icon. Their association 
expired with the penultimate of them, 
but the wonderful likeness of the old 
gent in his wing collar and morning 
coat has been restored and is on the 
premises of the Cape Ann Historical 
Association, which after years of gazing 
down its nose at the dirty fishermen is 
beginning to recognize that it all came 
out of the hold. 

Craske's plaster of 50 or 60 years ago 
was a study for a grand monument to 
the dorymen that never happened. The 
model gathered dust and cigar ashes for 
a decade on a table in the redolent 
recesses of the old Fishermen's Institute 
next to the old police station on Dun- 
can (alias Drunken) Street, both build- 
ings now gone, and is currently con- 
fined to the Institute's diminutive new 
quarters. 

Getting into the book, I was asculp- 
tor myself, trying with the raw or 
warmed-over material of visual images, 
news stories, fading memories, and my 
subject's own curiously ingenuous 
accounts to flesh out ex post facto a 
figure I had never laid eyes upon. Shake 
the hand that shook the hand of John 
L. Sullivan! Was I a nutty paleontolo- 
gist with a basket of odd fossils, assem- 
bling the real Blackburn, the Black- 
burn as he wanted to be remembered, or 
the brontosaurian Blackburn of an over- 
fired imagination? 

The emerging image look a form 
and life, the way a book rapidly in the 
making does out of the freshness of dis- 
covery—or fantasy. But was it real, oral 
any rate reasonably truthful within the 
admitted limitations of vicarious retro- 
spect? To my relief, the result evidently 
conformed to the ghostly vision that 
remained in the heads of some, anyway, 
who had known Howard Blackburn, 
especially two nieces who were close to 
him in his later years and gave me many 
personal details. 

Strange. As an old newspaper guy, I 
started out to strip away the legend and 
mystery to find the man. I ended up 
adding substance to the legend and 
mystery to the man. The outcome is 
short of the mark but I think not too far 
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Blackburn 
tuning up the 
sloop GREAT 
REPUBLIC in 
Gloucester 

| Harbor in 

| preparation 
for the voyage 
to Portugal. 








off it. A haunting relationship, that 
between biographer and subject. Speak- 
ing for myself (which makes it a little 
one-sided, doesn't it?), lam not entirely 
comfortable in the matter. Something 
like the liaison between a man and 
another man's wife—or boat. Never 
mind in which order; that is often 
indeterminate. 

Always thought it would make a 
helluva movie, except that who's gonna 
trade his fingers for the part? Not even 
that long-ago Gloucesterman, my friend 
ol' Sterling Hayden. Besides, it's been 
pointed out to me by people with too 
little or too much imagination (who 
don't write books) that there are no sex 
scenes. Sorry about that, but Mr. B. was 
a very private public man. 


Mistresses, yes. Blackburn's spectral 
mistresses all found new masters as 
nearly as I can tell, some a regular dy- 
nasty of them. They were special, those 
Blackburnian boats, like Aldens or Her- 
reshoffs except that they took their 
mark from the man who sailed them. I 
have had personal experience of two, 
and they have haunted me more, if any- 
thing, than he has. One survives to this 
day, GREAT REPUBLIC, 84 years old. 

They were all sloops, save for two 
schooners—ELFIN, an 11-ton yacht he 
bought from Boston parties in 1891, 
fate unknown, and the HATTIE I. PHIL- 
LIPS, the 110' fisherman built at Essex 
in 1885 by Arthur D. Story that carried 
the Blackburn expedition around the 
Horn in '97. 
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Off for France 
inthedory 
AMERICA on 
June 7, 1903. 
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CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS off 
Magnolia, 
Massachusetts, 
in September 
1921. 





All were wooden gaff-rigged single- 
handers in the workboat style, with 
galvanized hardware and fastenings, 
manila cordage, cotton sails, wooden 
blocks, deadeyes and lanyards for set- 
ting up shrouds (no thread-stripping 
turnbuckles for him), flush decks (cabin 
trunks catch boarding seas and can be 
swept away—to hell with headroom), 
and a partiality for inside ballast as low 
as you can pour it, namely, cement 
fraught with boiler punchings or bird- 
shot. 

All were engineless for reasons that 
hardly need explication. All the hard 
products of the hard lessons learned by 
the owner and his rule-o'-thumb build- 
ers in the Gloucester school of knocks: 
if you could get out and back in that 
line of work, you could go about any- 
where. The tools that had served the 
trade since colonial times helped—com- 
pass, chronometer, barometer, taffrail 
log, sextant, charts and tables. 

On one occasion Blackburn left his 
pragmatism ashore, embarking on the 
pond in his Swampscott sailing dory 
AMERICA (16'9" x 5' x 1'10") instead of 
in the good old Gloucester Banks dory, 
as Alfred Johnsen had in CENTENNIAL 
27 years earlier in the first lone crossing 
ever. He lived, fortunately, to regret it. 
Back in Gloucester in 1904, not quite 
cured, he had a shoal-keel sloop (18' x 
7’ x 2'6") built but thought better of a 
crossing, cruised the Maine coast that 
summer, and soon after got rid of this 
mystery ship. 

His five best were GREAT WESTERN 
(30' x 8'6" x 4'4", 4.77 tons, built by 
Hugh Bishop in 1899); GREAT REPUB- 
LIC (25' x 7' x 3'6", by Archibald Fen- 
ton in 1900); NEW ENGLAND (about 
28' x 9' x 3' plus, builder and date 
unknown but probably around 1906); 
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CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS (30' x 9' x 
5', 5.14 tons, by Hugh Bishop in 1910); 
CRUISING CLUB (31'8" x 9'6" x 4'8", 
by Marion Cooney in 1929); and possi- 
bly others. They had a common ances- 
tor, the "Gloucester sloop-boat," in its 
prime around the turn of the century an 
able, heavily built fisherman ranging 
up to 50', fitted for dory-trawling and 
handlining in the shore fisheries and 
on the near grounds, though not infre- 
quently venturing as far off as Georges 
Bank and doubtless beyond. 

The late Howard I. Chapelle, cham- 
pion singlehanded preserver of Ameri- 
can small-craft lore, believed that the 
Gloucester sloop-boat was more or less 
plagiarized from the Galway hooker of 
the Irish west coast via the Boston Irish 
boat adapted therefrom by the Paddies 
who rubbed shoulders aplenty with the 
Gloucestermen. And surely it was a first 
cousin of the Friendship. I sought his 
opinion, and it was the start of an occa- 
sional correspondence that took on 
another mast over the next decade while 
he was preparing his classic The Amer- 
ican Fishing Schooners. He wrote me 
from the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington, where he was Curator of 
Transportation, on December 14, 1961: 

"The boats used by Howard Black- 
burn interested me some 28 years ago, 
and I made extensive inquiries at Glou- 
cester and Manchester. The Bishop 
models were all destroyed about 30 
years ago, and very little of Archie Fen- 
ton's plans could be found. In short, I 
found nothing in the way of plans or 
half models. Tom Irving probably 
modeled the GREAT WESTERN. If so, 
she was undoubted 1y a Gloucester sloop- 
boat, some plans of which I published 
in Yachting about 1932-33 and which 
were again published in American 


Stanley Cobb 


Sailing Craft, 1936. The dimensions 
suggest the sloop-boat, which was nota 
Friendship sloop, with straight or 
nearly straight deadrise amidships and 
moderate drag to the keel. The GREAT 
REPUBLIC seems to have been a similar 
model in general, but of less draft. The 
pictures of her seem to indicate that her 
model may have been influenced by the 
SPRAY, as her draft was relatively light. 
The first boat seems to me to have been 
the better one. 

"I know nothing about devices Black- 
burn may have used. I will say that my 
personal relations with some well- 
known around-the-world sailors left 
me with the strong impression that 
first-class seamanship, or even com- 
monsense, is not a must. One did not 
know if the Gulf Stream set to the 
northward off Miami, and others went 
to sea with the most impossible boats 
and gear. Hence my interest in these 
people and their boats has been low. In 
Blackburn's case the lack of technical 
information on his boats left me unable 
to judge him and his problems, so 
I went no further. I did not know Black- 
burn—but Jim Connolly did and often 
talked to me about him. Jim admired 
Blackburn for his great courage. But 
Jim was no judge of seamanship, and I 
could form no sound opinion. My ten- 
tative opinion has been that Blackburn 
was far better than most of the small- 
boat voyagers. Pity we do not have lines 
of his boats. Sorry I can be of so little 
help in your project. 

"The long-keeled boats like Black- 
burn's would tend to themselves far bet- 
ter than the short-keeled modern yachts, 
and with properjudgment the sloop-boats 
worked like large schooners. Not quick 
in stays but reliable—if you handled 
your headsails. I imagine the GREAT 
WESTERN worked like a sponge-sloop 
I once owned—slow but sure." 

Tom Irving was a master Glouces- 
ter modeler and builder who turned out 
schooners and several sloop-boats; 
GREAT WESTERN, however, was mod- 
eled by Hugh Bishop. Was Blackburn 
influenced by Joshua Slocum? The old 
tack-scatterer had SPRAY's bottom 
painted at Gloucester as he started his 
circumnavigation in 1895 and was back 
here lecturing in the spring of '99, even 
as Bishop was whittling out GREAT 
WESTERN'S lines. But the first clipper- 
bowed Blackburn sloop doesn't resem- 
ble SPRAY much, and GREAT REPUB- 
LIC (which served him better) even less, 
when you stack up their lines. Too bad 
Chapelle never saw GREAT REPUBLIC. 
In a subsequent letter he discounted 
SPRAY 's influence even further in favor 
of the sloop-boats, a genealogy that 
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Gloucester designer Phil Bolger, I 
might add, had pointed out to me 
independently. 

How the Fingerless Navigator man- 
aged, when you consider not the ordi- 
nary demands of seamanship but the 
extraordinary, remains largely his 
secret. He may have used some trick 
rigging, but I was told that he relied on 
the viselike grip of the first joints of his 
maimed thumbs against his palms, 
perhaps whipping the line around an 
elbow for purchase and using his teeth 
on occasion. There were opportunities 
enough to observe him in action, 
although I have never seen an account 
of it, which leads me to believe that he 
was so adept that he rarely resorted to 
gimmicks. His handling of the sextant 
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Blackburn at age 70 takes a couple of 
his cronies fora quiet round of Glouces- 
ter Harbor in CRUISING CLUB 
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while tossing around in mid-Atlantic 
must have been something to see. What 
an inspiration to the supposedly "hand- 
icapped" among us! 

As for the sailing qualities of the 
Blackburn sloops, the only one with 
topsails, GREAT WESTERN, proved over- 
canvased, and he never again carried a 
topmast; she was a good sea boat but 
logy and, Chapelle notwithstanding, a 
poor self-steerer. The smaller and some- 
what more yachtlike GREAT REPUBLIC 
was finer, faster and handier, and suited 
him better. The Connecticut yacht 
designer William Atkin had her in the 
1920s, thought her too full aft, too fine 
forward and hence jumpy, and not so 
hot off the wind. Harry Bennett, a later 
owner whose daughter, Joan, the future 
Mrs. Ted Kennedy, learned to sail in 
her in Buzzards Bay, found her quite 
close to the wind and a mover in light 
airs. I sailed in GREAT REPUBLIC on 
Long Island Sound in 1962 with her 
then owner, Pierre Hulsart of Hunting- 
ton, after she had been converted to 
marconi; she moved nicely enough, 
though there wasn't much wind that 
day. 

Of the later boats, CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS discovered a string of appre- 
ciative owners and was chartered around 
1932 by the writer E.B. White of Brook- 
lin, Maine, who wrote me that with her 
deep forefoot CHRIS "went to wind- 
ward well, but when running broad off, 
she could be flighty. If the breeze fresh- 
ened, it was sometimes difficult to keep 
her off the wind, and I almost ran her, 
all standing, onto Naskeag Bar one 
afternoon after passing inside Hog 
Island. Just squeaked out of it by trot- 
ting forward and lowering the peak." 
Fred Kluge bought NEW ENGLAND 
from a fish dealer in 1912 and told me 56 
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years later that "she couldn't turn worth 
a damn, but boy could she hold on the 
wind!" CRUISING CLUB, of which I was 
the last owner, was full in the bow, low 
on deadrise, and carried her beam right 
back to the stern; she was no great 
shakes on the wind, but easy off it and 
rode a following sea like a gull. 

Ah well, all old-time gaffers with 
the usual virtues and shortcomings of 
the rig. Mighty good sea boats at best, 
but dogs to weather as a rule, and they 
just won't mind themselves downwind. 
In the aggregate, the Blackburn fleet 
got a hell of a lot of people there and 
back. The most interesting, probably 
the best, and for sure the most inde- 
structible is GREAT REPUBLIC; the long- 
est voyager, CRUISING CLUB. 

The venerable Captain Blackburn 
was 69 in 1928 when he and Nathanael 
Herreshoff were voted in as honorary 
members by the young Cruising Club 
of America. Next year the CCA planned 
to rendezvous at Gloucester in his honor 
and present the commissioned Browne 
portrait to the Master Mariners. The 
prospect started the sap running again, 
and the old dog, dreaming of one more 
crossing, stomped over to see Marion 
Cooney, who owned the United Sail 
Loft and built first-rate boats on the 
side. The result was the sloop CRUIS- 
ING CLUB, just in time for the rendez- 
vous. 

Of course age and his old wounds 
had caught up with him. After the gala 
he sailed CRUISING CLUB around the 
harbor and alongshore, and the next 
spring he sold her down to Cohasset on 
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CRUISING CLUB off Gloucester in 1976. She carries her tropical rig. 


Boston's South Shore. From there, like 
GREAT REPUBLIC, she gravitated to 
Long Island, where she passed from 
Owner to owner, name to name, until in 
1959 she landed in the restless hands of 
Charles Freyer of Northport as SEA- 
SCAPE. The intriguing story of her 
rebuilding (he sheathed her from deck 
to deck in Dynel, for one thing, and 
reframed her with Monel-bolted, epoxy- 
laminated sisters) and Charlie's far- 
flung voyaging I have told briefly in the 
paperback edition of Lone Voyager. 
Enough to note that by his own account 
her eighth owner singlehanded her to 
England in one direction, back and on 
through the Canal to San Francisco in 
the other, back and down to Brazil and 
back in another, with sundry side trips 
around the Caribbean. 

The singular Mister Freyer ulti- 
mately tired of the sea and in the 
summer of 1976 singlehanded SEA- 
SCAPE, ex-CRUISING CLUB, home to 
Gloucester from Florida with the notion 
(he is an avowed clairvoyant; there was 
no prior communication) that the man 
who wrote the book would know what 
to do. The man did. Considering how 
long she'd been sunbathing in semi- 
tropical waters, she was in remarkable 
shape. After 17 years the planking under 
the Dynel and the epoxy bond were vir- 
tually uncompromised. There were the 
expected spots of rot, and some unex- 
pected. The bilge under the cement bal- 
last was still pretty good. 

Boatbuilder Larry Dahlmer did 
some basic work. I rebuilt the cabin, 
restored the wheel, laid up a couple of 





dutchmen in the mast where the checks 
had rotted, rerigged her slightly to my 
taste, painted her black, renamed her 
CRUISING CLUB, and documented her. 
And I got three rousing Down East 
cruises out of her before that rotten, 
lousy, S.O.B. of a southwest blow tore 
Howard Blackburn's last boat from her 
mooring on the early morning of 
October 26, 1980, and hove her up on 
that rock in front of my house. Half an 
hour later she was kindling. 

GREAT REPUBLIC, thank the fickle 
gods of the deep, survives. Her 17th 
owner, Pete Hulsart, wanted to sell her 
to me 20-odd years ago, but I was other- 
wise boated, worse luck. After he did 
sell her in '68 she never tasted salt 
again. When I caught up with her once 
more in 1970 in Lindenhurst, rain, 
snow, and molding leaves had done 
their work on keel, floors, and the lower 
deadwood and stem. Some of us in 
Gloucester bought her and gave her to 
the Gloucester Historical Commission, 
her 20th owner. Funds were raised, 
including the first grants for boat resto- 
ration ever awarded by the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation, and 
Larry Dahlmer brought her back as 
close as we could figure from contem- 
porary descriptions and photographs, 
hanging on to most of the planking, 
frames, and above all, shape. 

Finally, in 1982, the City of Glou- 
cester and the Trust sponsored an archi- 
tectural competition for a shelter on the 
harbor's edge of the strategically located 
little Solomon Jacobs Park, between 
the Coast Guard Station and the berth 
of the Ocean Research and Education 
Society's barkentine REGINA MARIS. 
Kite Palmer Associates of Providence 
came in with the winner, a knockout of 
shingle and glass half-suspended over 
the water that would show GREAT 
REPUBLIC off to the world, by land and 
sea, day and night, sparred, rigged, and 
all fitted out for the glory voyage. 

Only the small matter of money 
remains. GREAT REPUBLIC has a tem- 
porary berth in a local fire station, but 
Howard Blackburn's ghost won't be 
laid to rest until his last surviving vessel 
is, too. Is there anybody out there witha 
couple of hundred grand for the grand 
old man of Gloucester—and all deep- 
water sailors? ve 
Joseph E. Garland has been a newspaper- 
man and union organizer, and has written a 
dozen books (his most recent are Boston's 
Gold Coast and Down to the Sea,). He served 
as an infantryman in Europe in World War 
IT and is now writing a book on the subject. 

A_ resident of Gloucester, his family seat for 
generations, Joe Garland once skippered 
the 35' schooner BANDIT. 





WHITEHAWK 


A masterpiece of fine boat design, 
Whitehawk draws traditional 

wood craftsmanship into the 
world of contemporary sailing. 
Completed in 1978, it was designed 
by Bruce King in the spirit of 
Ticonderoga. This 105-foot ketch 
has one of the largest hulls ever 
built using the Wood-Epoxy 
Saturation Technique (W.E.S.T.), 
rendering it a marvel in lightness 
and strength. Sixteen knots under 
sail give it a racing capability that 
puts it in a class by itself. Such 
state-of-the-art technology, 
combined with beautiful detailing 
and luxurious appointments, 

truly makes Whitehawk a 

modern classic. 


Builder: O. Lie-Nielsen, Maine 
Designer: Bruce King, 

Newport Beach 

Type: Daggerboard Ketch 
(Board: Down-16'10" Up-7'3") 
Dimensions: L.O.A. 105'/L.0.D. 
92” /L. W.L. 78'6"/Beam: 20'6” 
Main Mast 116’ 

Hull Construction: Wood Epoxy- 
Saturated Technique (W.E.S.T.) 
Power: 310 hp Detroit Diesel 
(Cruising Speed: 10 to 12 Knots) 
Fuel Capacity: 1,000 Gallons 
Berths: 6 (+4 crew); Heads: 4 
Electronics: Extensive equipment 
including, Radar, Sat Nav, Loran C, 
Weatherfax 

Equipment: Large Watermaker, 
(2) Tenders, Bow Thrusters, 

A/C, Fireplace 








Located in Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida. 7% commission to 
buyer's agent. 


Contact: William T. Criswell, Jr 

5080 Spectrum Drive 

Suite 1200 East 

Dallas, Texas 75248 
214/980-0116 

Bee 
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Yo won't find any large bodies of 
water within the town boundaries 
of Woodstock, Vermont. A quiet New 
England town, it has a typical village 
green where, in summer, small groups 
of people gather to eat lunch, chat, and 
listen to music. In short, it's hard to 
believe that five miles from the center of 
town, in the even smaller hamlet of 


South Woodstock, you will find the 
boatbuilding workshop of Graeme 
King. Not that it looks like an ordinary 
workshop from the outside—it is, in 
fact, a converted dairy barn. But never- 
theless, King is considered to be one of 
the premier competitive rowing boat 
builders in the country. Originally 
from Adelaide, Australia, King came to 


the United States to work for tilt- 
legendary Harry Parker, head coach for 
Harvard's crew team. After a few years, 
King left Boston, and today one can find 
him in the hills of Vermont turning out 
his meticulously designed and hand- 
crafted racing shells. 

A little over a year ago, King became 
interested in designing and building 
boats meant for the amateur, or recrea- 
tional, rower. As he tells it, one of the 
catalysts for this change was a large 
envelope he received in the mail one 
day from WoodenBoat magazine. In- 
side were two sets of rowing shell plans 
by the famous yacht designer/author/ 
sailor Uffa Fox, along with a lengthy 
letter. It seemed as though the Wood- 
enBoat editors were receiving letters 
from people interested in seeing a row- 
ing shell featured in the how-to-build 
section of the magazine. The only plans 
the magazine had access to at the time 
were those by Fox, and WoodenBoat 
sent copies of these plans to King to get 
his reaction to them. 

More time passed and Peter Spectre 
paid a visit to Woodstock, Vermont. At 
the time, one of the boats being worked 
on was a sleek 27' racing single. When 
Spectre saw it, the 15-pound bare hull 
looked more like a strange wooden mis- 
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sile than a racing boat for a discriminat- 
ing rower. What Spectre was most taken 
by was the seemingly impossible act of 
two-directional bending of plywood 
that created a perfectly rounded bot- 
tom. The process was described to him 
by King with the warning that the 
potential for disaster was great shoulda 
novice builder be tempted to try this 
procedure. 

Spectre must have returned to his 
office and, in stolen moments, pon- 
dered that amazing rounded-plywood 
boat shell bottom. Eventually, Wood- 
enBoat approached King to design and 
build a rowing shell that would be an 
appropriate boat for their readers to 
read about, build, and enjoy. 

A first concern for King when he 
began to design the boat was that the 
recreational shell had to be far more 
stable than the 10"-wide racing shells 
he was producing at the time. This new 
boat would have to be capable of han- 
dling a variety of conditions, from 
choppy ocean seas to the smooth sur- 
face of an inland lake. It would be 
important that the boat withstand 
rough water without being swamped. 
Other characteristics that King kept in 
mind when designing the boat were 
that the fittings (or rigging, in rowing 


lingo) would be dimensionally similar 
but more simple than those found in 
his racing shells. An added feature was 
that the boat had to be easily trans- 
ported on acartop rack. Lastly, to make 
it easier for those readers who would go 
on to build the boat, the building pro- 
cess had to be arranged so as not to 
require a great deal of jig and mold 
making. 

The end result is the KINGFISHER. 
With its seven flood compartments, it is 
a safe and seaworthy boat that is far 
more stable than the racing model, yet 
designed to be a rowing challenge to 
the newcomeras well as the experienced 
rower. But best of all, the safety of the 
KINGFISHER in no way compromises 
the boat. In fact, this recreational shell 
has all the finesse of an elite competi- 
tion model, reaching an estimated 93% 
of the speed of a racing single! This 
past summer, in races on Narragansett 
Bay and Boston Harbor, the KING- 
FISHER was the clear winner despite 
rough and windy conditions. All in all, 
the boat is easy to transport, beautiful 
to look at, and one that will need a 
minimum of maintenance over the 
years. 

Madeleine Deininger is a photographer and 
writer studying for her masters in literature. 





Graeme King at the 
oars of the 22’6” single 
Shell KINGFISHER. 


Getting Started 

To build the Kingfisher you will 
need to be familiar with the sharpening 
and use of woodworking hand tools. 
Study the plans, component names, 
photographs, and instructions before 
beginning the project. You should find 
the Kingfisher a challenge to build, but 
by no means an impossible challenge! 
It is important to take the time to study 
the steps and take care to fit things 
properly before the final gluing. 

For a work area you will need a 
space of at least 25 x 8' that is heated to 
a minimum of 55°F. Make sure your 
work area is dry, well lighted, and well 
ventilated for varnishing. 

The following steps outline the 
basic building process for the King- 
fisher: 

(1) Build strongback, workbench, 
and forms. 

(2) Prepare stock and assemble frame- 
work. 

(3) Cut out skins and glue to frame- 
work. 

(4) Remove the hull from forms and 
varnish its interior. 

(5) Fit washboards, decking, etc. 

(6) Varnish remainder of boat. 

(7) Make fittings (footrest, seat track, 
etc.) and fit them in boat. 
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The first step in building is to 
construct a strongback and work- 
bench out of scrap lumber and 
plywood. These structures need to 
be rigid, but not necessarily heavy; 
the tops should be flat. To prevent 
things from getting out of align- 
ment, the strongback must be well 
secured to the floor. A suitable 
strongback design is included in 
the plans for the Kingfisher. 
(Please note: The strongback 
shown in these photos is used to 
construct other types of boats in 
our workshop and is much stur- 
dier than what you will require for 
this boat.) 

Before setting the forms on the 
strongback, it is a good idea to 
splice and glue the stringers and 
keels. Use the strongback structure 
for this procedure—it makes an 
ideal gluing bench. 

To speed up the marking of 
splices or scarfs, and also to ensure 
accuracy, make a splice template 
out of a thin piece of plywood or 
plastic. The splice or scarf slope 
on the keel and stringers should be 
approximately 16:1. 

When gluing joints, make sure 
the splices are lined up perfectly 
straight and use small clamping 
blocks to keep the feathered ends 
down. 

Stringer tapers (19, 20) can now 
be glued to stringers (2, 3), keeping 
the inside planed edge perfectly 
flush. Now is the time to get into 
the habit of cleaning off all excess 
glue before it sets. Remember to do 
this after all gluing procedures. 


Please Note: Number in parentheses 
after boat part refers to part number 
on plans. 
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Cut the bulkheads out of 3/32" ply- 
wood, except for the number 10 
bulkhead, which is "A" plywood. 
Cut out holes for the inspection 
port and use the port as a template 
while drilling fastener holes. Stif- 
fening strips (92) should be glued 
to bulkheads (8, 9, 12, 13, 14) at 
this point. Glue bulkhead frames 
(85, 87, 89) to bulkheads (10, 11, 
12). Cut a false bulkhead from 'A" 
scrap plywood (see sheet 4). This 
will give the stringers and keel 
extra support when you are shap- 
ing the framework and gluing the 
skin in place. 


TOOLS 

Small claw hammer (6 to 10 0z) 
Block plane 

Sharp carving knife 

Spirit level 

Tape measure 

Steel rule (1', 2', or 3') 

6" spring clamps (12) 

8" light-duty bar clamps (2) 
2% to 4" C-clamps (6) 
Square 

Dovetail saw 


Screwdrivers (for No. 4, 6, 8, 10 screws) 


Sliding bevel 

10" patternmaker'srasp, % round 
10" wood file, % round 

8" smooth metal file, flat 

6" round file 






Carefully cut out the forms (see 
sheet 4) and mark a centerline on 


Twistdrills 1/16",44" set 5/16",Y2" 
Yh" and % chisels 
Staple-lifting tool 
Side-cutting pliers 
Protractor 

Countersink 

Ball of cotton cord approx. 1/16" dia. 
Masking tape 

Stapler (min. 38" leg) 

Fine staples 

Electric drill 

Heating iron 

Electric saw, 6-8" diameter 


TOOLS TO MAKE LIFE EASIER 
Draw knife 

Large rabbet plane 

Electric or pneumatic stapler 
Router 





them. Make sure you are accurate 
when cutting them out, since the 
forms locate and hold the stringers 
in position. To assist in their 
alignment it is helpful to spring a 
pair of deck stringers (2, 3) around 
the forms before beginning to 
fasten the forms in place. A taut 
centerline should be strung about 
1-2" below the base of the forms. 
The distance from the base of the 
forms to this centerline must be 
constant. The forms can be set and 
placed in line using a level and 
steel rule as shown. After you've 
done this, screw the forms into 
place. The final alignment will be 
checked later. 


The deck stringers, bulkheads, and 
keel must now be fitted and 
assembled on forms. Use clamps to 
hold the parts in place. Make sure 
the stringer ends fit perfectly. 

Sight along the stringers and 
the keel to give a final check for 
form alignment. Once this is done, 
and everything looks fair, the 
stringer ends can be glued 
together. At the same time, the 
bow block (40) should be glued in 
place. 























Bulkheads can now be glued and 
screwed to the deck stringers. Make 
sure that the bulkheads are set ver- 
tically, especially number 11, since 
the shoulders are glued to it. 

Double-check this, using a square. 











Diagonals (24) can now be cut to 
length and glued in place. 
Lay out the seat support 
framework, which consists of slide 
supports (21) and diagonals (22). 
Set them on the stringers and mark 
their positions. Make sure the slide 
supports are set square to the fore- 
and-aft centerline. It is important 
to leave sufficient space between 
the diagonal (22) and the stringers 
(2, 3) for the shoulders. Note on 
sheet 1 of the drawing, the 8" and 
11 4" spacings where the diag- 
onals cross the slide supports. 



















— —_ 

- — 
Make the diagonal half-lap joint 
first, then mark and cut slots in the 
slide supports where the diagonals 
will pass through. Glue and nail 
the diagonals and slide supports 
together, using 1" #14 nails (110). 
This assembly should then be 
glued and screwed to the stringers, 
using %4" #6 (104) and 2" #8 (107) 
wood screws. Make sure screws are 
drilled in at an angle to allow 
clearance between the screw head 
and the hull. The slide supports 
must be set perfectly vertical. 


Double-check this with the square. 
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The keel is now glued in position 
and fastened to the bulkhead stiff- 
eners with %" #16 nails (111). The 
stem (7) and the sternpost (6) 
should now be fitted, the notches 
for the chine stringers (4, 5) cut, 
and these stringers fitted. Glue the 
stem and the sternpost in place, 
making sure that the keel and the 
stringers are not pushed out of 
alignment. 

Fit and glue the bat wing (15) 
and stanchions (17, 18) between 
the keel (1) and slide support (21). 
Use 34" #16 nails (111) when secur- 
ing the stanchions to the keel. 



















The bow and the stern should be 
roughly shaped with a block 
plane. A little shaping now will 
help with the final cutting of the 
two chine stringers. 
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The chine stringers (4, 5) are now 
fitted and glued in place. While 
the glue is setting, the stringers 
can be held at each bulkhead with 
string tied in a figure-eight con- 
figuration around all four (two 
deck and two chine) stringers. 

NOTE: For appearance's sake, 
the inside corners of the chine 
stringers should be rounded in the 
cockpit area (between bulkheads 10 
and 11) where they'll show in the 
finishedboat. 


The framework is now ready for 
shaping, which consists mostly of 
planing a bevel on the keel and 
stringers. At this stage the flatness 
of the sides is checked—there 
should be but little shaping needed 
here. About 4' of the bow and stern 
area has to be completely shaped 
E order for the side and bottom 





skins to fit well. It is best to start 



























When shaping keel, chine, and 
deck stringers at the ends as men- 
tioned above, keep in mind that 
with the slope of the individual 
bulkheads as a guide, the keel and 
the chine must be shaped so that 
the skins will lie precisely against 
all three surfaces. You can use a 
straightedge as a guide to planing, 
using the bulkhead angles as start- 
ing points. As material is planed 
off both the keel and the stringer, 
in small increments all the way to 
bow or stern, the angle between 
keel and stringer becomes more 
vertical as the straightedge moves 
toward the bow or the stern. This 
transition will be guided at inter- 
vals by each bulkhead. 

You should do this shaping 
slowly and with great care, to 
ensure that the bow and stern pro- 
file is to your liking and that the 
knuckle line along the chine string- 
er is perfectly fair. The bottom sec- 
tion amidships can be planed after 
the side panels have been glued 
into place. 


the shaping process at the end 
bulkheads and to work toward the 
ends. Use a straightedge to ensure 
that the correct bevel is being 
planed on the keel and stringers 
As you approach the ends, the 
sharp outside corner on the chine 
stringers will gradually disappear 
into a flat surface. 
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NOTE: The following steps 
explain how to put the side and 
bottom skins on in one 23' length 
of plywood. If you have never 
glued such large pieces in a short 
time, an easier method may be to 
put the skins and bottoms on in 8' 
sections, using a butt joint witha 
2"-wide backing strip instead of a 
glued scarf. The backing strip 
method is fairly straightforward, 
and the same instructions gener- 
ally apply. 

In order to put the skin on as 
shown in the following pictures, 
you must be well set up and you 
must know in advance what you 
will be doing. It may help to have 
another person assisting you. 








Lay out the three 8'-long pan- 
els needed for one side of the boat, 
in their correct alignment (as indi- 
cated on the plans). Overlap each 
panel by about W. 














Using a straightedge and a knife, 
cut through the overlapping pieces 
to give matching ends. Mark off for 
a l"-wide scarf joint where the pan- 
els come together, making sure the 
markings for it are on the correct 
side of the plywood. (That is, 

make sure you don't cut the bevels 
all on the same side of the ply- 
wood. This is an easy mistake to 
make, so take extra care and 
number the joints so you will 
know which is which.) 

NOTE: Both the above and the 
following steps are repeated for the 
opposite side and for both the bot- 
tom panels. 





With this thin, soft plywood, scarf- 
ing is done easily and quickly. 
Remove the bulk of the wood with 
a small block plane. Smooth up 
with a fine-toothed patternmaker's 
rasp and, if necessary, finish with 
80-grit sandpaper. It is very impor- 
tant to have the plywood end sup- 
ported on a smooth, flat surface. If 
done correctly, the exposed glue 
lines in the plywood should be 
parallel and straight. 
















Once the scarfing is done, the ply- 
wood panels can be realigned. 
Glue and clamp them together, 
using two straight pieces of 
1 x %" wood to apply even pres- 
sure across the joint as shown. Use 
waxed paper between blocks and 
plywood to prevent sticking. 
When clamping, make sure the 
panels don't slide apart. Should 
this start to happen, clamp the 
panels to the bench, placing 
clamps as close to the joint as 


possible. 


When the glue has dried, file off 
the excess glue around the joint. 
Then, on a smooth, flat surface, 
sand the joint to as smooth and 
flat a surface as possible. 
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A full-length side panel can now 
be placed on the boat (using 
spring clamps to temporarily hold 
it there) and checked for fit. Make 
sure that the plywood is flat and 
free from buckles. Using a pencil, 
trace around the stringers and the 
bulkheads on the inside face of the 
plywood. You will follow these 
marks when trimming, varnishing, 
and gluing the plywood, so make 
sure that they are accurate. 


20 
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Remove the side skin from the 
boat. Carefully trim the plywood 
to size, leaving about 1/8" extra at 
the deckline. The last 1/8" of the side 
skin's edge toward the bow and 
stern that lies along each chine 
should be planed to its final shape 
now, so that you have a good edge 
for the bottom panels to butt 


against. 


If you wish, you can now varnish 
the inside of the skin, following 
the trace lines of the bulkheads 
and the stringers at this stage. We 
put three coats of varnish on in the 
cockpit area of the skin, and one 
coat elsewhere, the first coat being 
well reduced. Remember to sand 
before and between coats of var- 
nish. The hull will get additional 
coats when assembled. 





You may need a helper for the next 


steps. 

Clamp the skin back onto the 
boat, making sure that it is in the 
final and correct position. Release 
the clamps from one end and, 
using a squared-end popsicle-type 
stick, spread glue along both the 
plywood and the mating stringers. 
Lay the skin back in place and 
staple it at 3" intervals. To prevent 
the staples from making marks on 
the skin of the boat, and to assist 
in staple removal, drive them 
through small strips of scrap skin- 
thickness plywood. 

When one end of the side skin 
has been stapled in place, remove 
the clamps from the other end and 
glue/staple it into place. Do the 
same for the opposite side of the 
boat. (NOTE: To prevent the false 
bulkhead from being glued to the 
skin, cover it with waxed paper.) 





When the glue has set, remove the 
staples and bevel the remainder of 
the hull and chine stringers. (A 
staple-lifting tool can be made 
from an old thick table knife; the 
end will need to be rounded off to 


suit the "staples." This will lift 
one leg out; the other leg can be 
twisted out, using side-cutting pli- 
ers.) Remember to take your time, 
and keep checking your work with 
the straightedge. 





) oe gee... 
Starting at about 2%' from the 
bow and 2' from the stern, the bot- 
tom skins—instead of overlapping 
the side skins—will have to butt 
against them. Take care at this 
transition point. 
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One side of the bottom skin can 
now be placed in position on the 
boat. Keel, stringer, and bulkhead 
positions should be marked as you 
did on the side skins. Remove this 
side, place the opposite side in 
position, and mark it. The mark- 
ings of the bottom panels should 
be done extremely carefully, espe- 
cially at the ends. Varnish the 
inside surface of the bottom panels 
just as you did the sides. 

When trimming, leave about 
18' extra along the chines. As the 
centerline of the keel cannot be 
marked on the plywood, you will 
have to measure the width of the 
bevel on the keel at various points 
along its length and transfer this 
to the bottom skin. This width 
will increase towards the bow and 
the stern as the bevel changes. 
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The keel edge of the bottom 
skin will be planed at varying bev- 
els, in order to fit snugly against 
the other bottom skin. To allow 
for this, make the cut about 1/16" 
outside the line in the center sec- 
tion, increasing to about '4" at the 
ends. 

When the keel edge has been 
planed fair and smooth—without 
leaving any bumps or hollows— 
the first bottom skin can be placed 
on the framework. The ends will 
now need a final fitting, particu- 
larly where the bottom butts 
against the side. 













PLYWOOD 


Sitka spruce or white cedar. 
GLUE 


with a consistency of honey. 















Your KINGFISHER should be built with the 
best-grade 382' mahogany plywood available. 
The framework can be built from straight-grain 


Because there are numerous gluing opera- 
tions, we prefer a 1:1 equal mixing ratio epoxy 









The bottom can now be glued into 
place, with temporary staples 
placed about 3" apart. Since there 
is a tendency for the sides to slide 
inwards when the vertical stapling 
pressure is applied, you will need 
to reach underneath to support the 
chine stringer with pressure from 
your hand as you drive each staple. 

Make sure you remember to 
clean off all excess glue before it 
sets—especially along the unglued 
half of the keel. 






















A rabbet plane will be needed to 
make the bottom skin's keel edge 
true. If you don't have one, a piece 
of 80-grit sandpaper glued to a 
12"-long stick will do the job fairly 
well. The plane or board should be 
held vertically at all times. 


The second bottom skin can now 
be put in place and fitted in its 
final position. You will not be 
able to use clamps, so make do 
with masking tape. Keep in mind 
that there may be some truing up 
to do along the keel. When every- 
thing fits to your satisfaction, the 
final skin can be glued into place. 
The hull can then be removed 
from the forms. mm 
We'll continue with Kingfisher's con- 
struction in the next issue of 
WoodenBoat. 








= J 
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Kingfisher is a delicate and sophisticated little vessel, and to doa 
proper job of building her, we strongly recommend the purchase 
of full-scale drawings. Although all the drawings for Kingfisher 
will have been published by the time this series is concluded, the 
magazine's formal confines them to a much-reduced size. The 
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full-scale plans are not only much easier to read and use in the 
workshop, but many of the pieces are drawn on them at full size so 
they can serve as patterns, thus completely eliminating the lofting 
process. Kingfisher plans consist of four sheets and are priced at 
$75.00. Kingfisher may also be purchased as a kit for $1,150.00. 
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Jamestown Distributors 
28 Narragansett Ave. Jamestown, R.1.02835 401-423-2520 


tn Rhode Island 
Fasteners Stainless Steel, Silicon Bronze, Brass, Hot Dipped Galvanized, Plain Steel, Zinc Plated 





BOATBUILDING SUPPLIES 






































CAULKING | SANDPAPER 
Marine Sealant 9044 Siieer 
x eets 8 x NH Discs 
3M #6200 $5.40/Tuba Price/ Pkg. Grit Disce/ Pkg. Price/ Pkg. 
White Tan Mahogany $52.95/Case of 12 oot Steg’ Pug __ Price/ Pio: Sa A as ETM ha TF 
(10 oz. cartridges) od M4 $79 ei 28D 100 Gt 
; 40D 26 775 40D 100 38.85 
Boat Life - Lite Caulk $6.95/Tube oe ag hep AM es aa ee 
Black White Teak Mahogany $30 .60/ Case of 6 
100C 100 18.40 100C 100 26.00 
{1/12 gal. cartridges) 420C 100 18.40 
5 x % Motalite Discs 
Sikatlex Caulk $4.35/Tube 150C 100 18.40 Grit Discs/ Pkg. P 
White Black Tan Teak $47.00/Case of 12 150A 100 12.35 36 2625 
(11 oz cartridges) 180A 100 12.35 24 26 20.40 
Rule Marine Sealant $5.10/Tube 220A 100 12.35 32 265 19.99 
White Black Clear 7 x% Metalite Discs 
(10.6 oz cartridges) 0x11 Wetor Dry P Grit Disca/ Pkg. cae 
Silicon 84,75/Tube Grit___Sheets/Pkg. __—Price/Pkg. = 94 26 23.05 
White and Clear $50.28/Case of 12 100C 50 16.10 36 26 22.60 
(10 oz cartridges) 160C 50 13.05 fe a ae ee oT IS oe 
CHIP BRUSHES fees leu tan ee ome 
BADGER HAIR | 220A 50 11.15 
Bristle Brushes with Wood Handles BRUSHES | 280A 50 1115 Grit Belts/ Pkg. Price/Pkg. 
for Resin and Glue, etc. 320A 60 11.15 36x 10 13.20 
Excellent for Varnish Work 360A 50 1145 40x 10 12.66 
ee 198 = Size Each e+ | 400A 50 11.15 —-60X 10 12.20 
% 8 .28 +" 670 Sea | 500A 50 11.15 60X 10 11,81 
1 33 2" 41.77 981 600A 50 11.15 80x 10 11.31 
1% 39 3" 1815 16.13 100% - beta 
2 50 : ¢ 120X 10 11.00 
2% 72 RESORCINOL GLUE 9 x11 No Fil Sheets 
3 86 Grit___Sheets/Pkg. _—Price/ Pkg. 3 x24 Production/ Adalox 
4 1.98 Qts. $13.19 Gals. $41.57 80D 60 14.15 Cloth Belts 
80A 60 9.20 Grit Belts/ Pkg. Price/ Pkg. 
. 100A 100 16.48 36X 10 14.27 
_______NON-FERROUS NAILS 120A 100 16480 aon be rey 
Silicon Bronze Ring Nails 1-5 Ibs $6.26/\b 150A 100 16.48 50X 10 13.12 
6-10 Ibs 4.70/ Ib 180A 100 16.48 60x 10 12.69 
11-24 Ibs 4.25/\b 220A 100 16.48 80x 10 12.11 
25 or more 3,80/Ib 280A 100 16.48 100 10 11.76 
Copper Nails (Common & Slating) 3.00/ Ib 320A 100 16.48 120X 10 11.76 
Copper Burrs 8.60/\b 4004 100 16.48 
18-8 SS Ring Nails available 
Specify either Slotted or Frearson EYE BOLTS WITH SHOULDERS FIBERGLASS PRODUCTS 
SILICON BRONZE WOOD SCREWS —_______8/3_Bronze__Gal_ SE SO 
x2 $3.61 $481 61.47 WEST System @ epoxy $62,40/Gal 
Length _#6 #8 #10 #12 “x4 613 540 1293 Polyester Resin 12.95/Gal 
% $2.65 83.60 = - 5 %iex2% 6.87 540 1.79 Cloth (38x 6 oz) 2.10/¥d 
1 3.30 426 86.15 : : /an4% 662 662 1,99 Matt (38x 1% oz) 1.70/Yd 
1%” 4.865 6.30 88.40 : %x2% 695 678 1.83 Woven Roving (38’"x 24 oz) 2.76/¥d 
1% 5.90 7.60 960 612.26 %x4% 783 7.70 2.13 Milled Fiber 2.98/Qt 
1% 6.80 9.00 11.80 14.60 %’x3% 932 1340 2.46 Cabosil 4.48/Gal 
2 7.365 9.70 13.20 16.96 %x6 1188 1644 3.16 Tapes Available 
2% = : . 18.46 ‘x4 3.71 
2% - 11.70 16.35 19.80 % x6 4.14 
3 - 14.60 18.90 23.10 FULLER TOOLS 
All prices per 100 in Stock: Silicon Bronze Carriage Bolts, Machine = Counter sinks, plug cutters, tapered drill bits 
Less 10% on orders over 1000 (assorted) Bolts, Machine Screws, Nuts and Washers 
s=SgQi— 
Electrical Components — Wire, Terminals, Switches, Wire Nuts, Connectors, Etc. 
Rule Pumps 40% Off Pine Tar $11.25/ Gal. 
P 723 Gloucester Bilge Cleaner 
Gloucester Bottom Paint 50% Off Tack Cloth $0.65 ea. piso ie 
Woolsey Paint 50% Off Interlux Paint 50% Off incl 


SLOTTED FLAT HEAD WOOD SCREWS 








Allprices per 100 Less 10% on orders over 1.000 (Bulk) Can be assorted in same metal 





FOB Jamestown e Cash, COD, MasterCharge & VISA accepted 


- Fri z Toll Free Out-of-state 
scceihaeagais 800-423-0030 





Free Catalog 
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BRASS PLUMBING PeMaaR AL he Bushings 8 

















SIZE PRICE EACH 
: PRICE EACH 
45° Elbow Fittings 90° Elbow Fittings 1/4 x 1/8 1.40 Sine : 
SIZE PRICE EACH 3/8 xX 1/4 1.40 1/4 x 1/8 -60 
SIZE PRICE EACH EAC! 1/2 X 3/8 1.82 See een oe 
1/8 1.04 1/8 94 3/4 X 1/2 2,07 1/2 X 3/8 73 
1/4 1.04 1/4 +94 ng Gouplh 3/4 xX 1/2 1,02 
3/8 1.04 3/8 94 Reducing ings 1/2 x 1/4 .73 
1/2 1.29 1/2 1.40 Ae pete eAcn 3/4 X 3/8 1.02 
3/% 1.90 3/4 1.90 1/2 x 1/8 89 
1 3.26 1 2.96 1/4 x 1/8 1.00 3/4 x 1/4 1.24 
1 1/4 5.18 11/4 4.76 3/8 x 178 soa 1 x 3/4 : 7 
11/2 6.48 11/2 $.95 3/8 x 1/4 eee sid * re pat 
wetter coe OER pet es eet oe eS 
alee PRICE EACH (met SIZE PRICE EACH x : ie ae 11/2 X21 1/4 3.42 
1/8 1.30 1/8 94 1 x 3/4 3.09 
78 1.30 1/4 aT" Las4 x1 3,09 
3/8 1.30 3/8 94 11f2! x VPho 6.39 
1/2 1.54 1/2 1.17 
7 2.34 3/4 1.57 
at rece) 1 233) BRASS NIPPLES 
11/4 5.95 1 1/4 3.71 1/8 
11/2 8.17 1 1/2 5.06 
Cap Fittings Union Fittings 
SIZE PRICE EACH SIZE PRICE EACH 
cA 1/8 +70 1/8 3.04 
1/4 -70 1/4 3.04 
3/8 «70 3/8 3.04 
1/2 -94 1/2 3.59 
3/4 1.24 3/4 4.96 
1 1.95 1 6.63 
11/4 2.97 1 1/4 9.80 
11/2 4.01 1 1/2 11.59 
K & c N PRICE EACH & 
wae ie va is 
MPS 1/4 1,40 i 
3/8 1.40 3/8 -62 
1/2 1,75 1/2 ~99 
3/4 2.47 3/4 1.19 
1 4.12 1 1.77 
1 1/4 6.40 11/4 2.67 
1 1/2 8.32 1 1/2 3.71 
HEAVY DUTY 
STEEL BAR CLAMPS 
GLUING CLAMP 
FOR %” THREADED PIPE 
No 
008 
o10 
012 
O14 
action de- 
serene ceca st 
ing jaw is easily moved to any position on 
pipe and when in use is under ten- 
sion. Packnd in attractive hang box. Pipe not 
no. apart oF fen Ea 
$00 1% 6 7.84 6.72 
Light service steel bar clamps for 
general camping apglicasons disc Ce eee 
hoki and instant release. V4" x 34” high THREADED 
carbon steel bar. 4" swivel button. 214" 
depth, 
Dent Open Om ath = 
3206 2” 6 6 5.63 4,82 
3212 (hh 12ts«i 6.10 5.23 pare prety cele gap conan pect da 
3218 2% 8 6 6.7% 5.77 Camings with steel screws, swivels and slid- 
3224 2 24 8 7.36 6,31 ing crosspin handies. Make quick action clamp using desired 
2% 3 6 8.98 7.69 ce me Pe te YA" black threaded iam 
Na. ta Oy Each Esch easily moved to any on 
CARRIAGE "C* CLAMPS posi when id usa ip always under tenon, Packed 
264 mane 6 10.88 9.32 in attractive hang Pipe not included. 
m $f f BER » Shs Sf 
: + : 520 % 6 6.54 5.60 


an Jamestown 





frames. 
ho SS open Oe ean ath Di = 
IN 4 the $2 75.62 1 al Or. 
MiWN 1% We 12 198 law S S 
“2H 2 Ww 12 98 184 
42nN 2% 2 12 2:00 1-71 
ae oie SES aoe | i 
145 § § 3 8 5. is 4-42 286 NARRAGA AVE., P.O. xX 348, JAM N, R.1. O2835 
Ye "73 4191 
148. 8 4 6 2.76 7.51 IN RA. 401 423-2520 TEL. 800 423-0030 
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RIVERK 


for the Hudson 


by Andre Mele 


Photographs by Robert Knowles 


A the turn of the century along the 
banks of English and Scottish riv- 


ers, one might have seen certain small 
craft silently gliding along the still 
waters in the early morning mist. 
Known as "riverkeepers," they were 
used in patrolling the rivers and lakes, 
to protect the landowners' fishing 
rights and to control the ever-present 
poachers. 

The riverkeeper concept has been 
updated, and a modern-day riverkeeper 
is now at work patrolling the Hudson 
River. This river, a once magnificent 
body of water, is now polluted and in 
danger of losing what fish remain in it. 
RIVERKEEPER's work will be to do eco- 
logical research that, it is hoped, will 
help save the Hudson. 

RIVERKEEPER's work primarily in- 
volves taking water samples from cer- 
tain parts of the river each day. A depth 
recorder allows the boat to come as 
close as 4 to the shore. By lowering a 
spiral steel cylinder that is designed to 
allow water to enter slowly, water sam- 
ples can be collected at different levels. 
These samples are then labeled and 
sorted, and shipped to the lab. 

John Cronin, RIVERKEEPER's skip- 
per, has been a hardworking, dedicated 
conservationist for nine years. Prior to 
his involvement with RIVERKEEPER, 
John was part of the Clearwater Pro- 
ject, often collecting water samples on 
foot along the shoreline and occasion- 
ally using a canoe—not an unpleasant 
task, but often an irate landowner 
would chase him from his property. 

Clearwater was successor to Pipe- 
watch, the first Hudson River ecologi- 
cal project, and John worked with 
them for three years on the PCB issue, 
on the Indian Point evacuation plan, 
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and in monitoring power plants and 
industries along the river. John's belief 
in his work and his perseverance paid 
off. His research proved that high toxic 
levels existed in the areas tested. And 
his proof was sufficient for the Attorney 
General's office to take specific cases to 
the Grand Jury, where John was called 
upon to give testimony. 

Along these lines, a research project 
in 1982 brought several scientists from 
California to collaborate with New 
York scientists to prove that there was a 
correlation between polluted rivers and 
wildlife health. Blood samples were 
taken from striped bass that had been 
netted at the base of Storm King Moun- 
tain, and tests were conducted in a lab 
at West Point. The results of these tests 
were exciting; a correlation did exist. 

For 17 years now, the Hudson River 
Fishermen's Association (HRFA) has 
been fighting legal battles against Con- 
solidated Edison. In this go-round. 
Con Edison wanted to build a pump- 
ing station with a reservoir on top of 
Storm King Mountain. If this had been 
done, thousands of striped bass would 
have been killed because the waters at 
the base of the mountain are one of the 
prime areas for them to spawn. Inorder 
to settle the matter, the HRFA finally 
agreed to not interfere with Con Edi- 
son's building of cooling towers at 
Indian Point on the condition that Con 
Edison would agree not to build at 
Storm King Mountain. They made an 
out-of-court settlement. RIVERKEEPER 
is the result of this long battle. 

In 1982, the HRFA decided that 
something had to be done to halt the 
unnecessary dumping of chemical waste 
into the waters of the Hudson. Robert 
Boyle, president of the Association, is 





an avid sportsman with a healthy 
respect and appreciation for the ecolog- 
ical balance of nature. He approached 
John Cronin and asked him to work 
with the HRFA, patrolling the river from 
New York City to Albany—a total of 
154 river miles—in a suitable craft. And 
so RIVERKEEPER wasdesignedtobea 
link between nature and the scientists 
trying to understand it, a very vital link 


for future experimentation. 

John Cronin likes to think that 
someday, in the not-too-distant future, 
there will be other riverkeepers. The 
next one will probably be a mother- 
ship, a 40-footer capable of longer trips 
away from base and equipped with a 
full-time crew. It is the aim of the 
HRFA that everyone become a river- 
keeper, and John is now using RIVER- 


KEEPER in part as a public relations 
tool to develop a network of river- 
keepers. Boaters and fishermen who 
live near the shoreline can become 
trained observers, and it is with this 
network that the tradition of riverkeep- 
ing will never be lost. 

—Marianna Knowles 


Marianna Knowles, who works full-time for 
a management firm, lives in New York City. 


RIVERKEEPER is an environmen- 
tal patrol craft, designed to be a 
link between nature and the 
scientists trying to understand it. 
She cruises the Hudson River on 
a daily basis to monitor 
pollution. 
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W ith an hour remaining before 

the launch of the RIVERKEEPER, 
I was towing a small catamaran down 
the middle of the Hudson River, mar- 
veling at the ease with which it moved 
through the water. I was looking astern, 
leaning against the sternsheets of the 
strip-planked shadboat I had built for 
my neighbor, lifting the towline with 
one finger to gauge the very low resis- 
tance of the little cat. Suddenly the out- 
board gave an enormous crash, flipped 
out of the water, raced, and left in its 
wake a swirling behemoth, a log loom- 
ing just beneath the surface. I shut off the 
engine, reached down, and spun the 
lifeless propeller with my hand. I was 
two miles from my shop, out in the 
middle of the mile-wide river (and in 
the shipping lane to boot), and two 
hundred people representing every 
environmental group in the Hudson 
Valley, scads of politicians, a crane 
operator on the clock, two national- 
network TV crews, and the 25' boat I 
had designed and built, were all going 
to be expecting me very shortly. 

I contemplated the long, slow row 
against a 2-knot current. I would have 
to abandon my friends in the cat to their 
own fate (utterly becalmed). I'd never 
make it in time. This was the end. A 
builder's nightmare come true. Public 
humiliation was to be my fate. I began 
to look with deep loathing at a set of 
store-bought oars that rested on the 
thwarts, mocking me. I could almost 
feel the tension building back at the 
launch site... 


must now take you back several 


months to January, 1983, to review 
the events that led to this miserable 
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impasse. Through an intricate tangle 
of contacts, friends, and clients up and 
down the Hudson Valley, a fellow 
named John Cronin had gotten my 
name as a likely person to write an arti- 
cle about boats for the Hudson River 
Fishermen's Association newsletter. 
The conversation turned to the subject 
of a research boat for the fishermen. 
Apparently John's leaky flat-bottomed 
shadboat had been used the previous 
summer fora study on striped bass with 
some scientists from California, where 
the striper population is in very poor 
shape. From this experience, and the 
likelihood of many more, the fisher- 
men were inspired to think about a new 
boat, and an entire project to go along 
withit. 

The wheels turned fast. A week later 
I got another call from Cronin, this 
time to talk specifics, and to request a 
formal design sketch. In the course of 
this discussion we touched upon an 
issue very dear to me: that of sail- 
assisted working craft. However, I felt 
that this first boat should be a fully 
powered, high-performance craft. Once 
the concept is established, it can become 
a test-bed for experimental research 
boats. [had in mind, for the time being, 
across between a Jonesport lobsterboat 
and a classic Fortier bassboat. 

The design criteria follow: Speed in 
excess of 20 knots, good seakeeping and 
a nice dry ride, outboard power of 
about 115 horsepower, a small cabin 
with two berths, a mast and boom for 
handling a variety of fishing and 
research tasks, anda multiple personal- 
ity allowing foreasy maintenance anda 
very rapid turnaround from_ blood- 
encrusted fishboat to tidy and _ spar- 





kling yacht for public relations duties. 
There was one more thing: they wanted 
the ability to work across the full width 
of the stern without getting gear tangled 
in a rudder or propeller. 

The first aspect of the design pro- 
cess was to decide on the building mate- 
rial; we needed a material that would 
allow for ease of maintenance, quick 
cleanup, a nice but very durable finish, 
and light weight to enable a relatively 
small outboard to push a relatively 
large boat at the specified speeds. The 
answer was, of course, to build the boat 
of wood, using the cold-molding pro- 
cess as developed by the Gougeon 
Brothers. Cold-molding materials are 
reasonably pleasant to work with, their 
cost isn't excessive, and the process 
results in a hull with the requisite 
strength-to-weight ratio. As the lines 
were beginning to lake shape, I realized 
that I would have to discard the tempta- 
tion of sheet-ply construction for sev- 
eral reasons: undesirable fiber orienta- 
tion, the need fora well-rounded convex 
section in the bottom at the critical area 
one-third of the way aft, and lots of flare 
in the topsides near the bow. Cold 
molding allowed me the freedom to 
achieve all these things and actually 
save money on materials by reducing 
scrap. Once those decisions were made, 
filling in the spaces was, for the most 
part, easy. There are hard and fast rules 
for the configuration of a planing hull, 
variations of which can alter the ride or 
speed quite unfavorably. Not much 
room for creativity there. 

Light weight, though, is always a 
challenge, and to meet it I borrowed 
some engineering tricks from other 
high-performance craft—namely, air- 
planes and multihul] sailboats. This is 
not a brilliant or novel concept, but it 
has yet to find its place in the area of 


Left—Designed by Andre Mele for 
light weight, RIVERKEEPER's hull 
is planked with two glued-together 
layers of 4" plywood, laid diago- 
nally, over sawn fir frames and ash 
longitudinals. The cabintop, of 
three layers of '4'" plywood, is 
self-supporting. 


Right—Her outboard motor 
mount is forward in a well situ- 
ated about 6' from the stern. A 
tunnel at the after end of the well 
allows a clean exit for the water 


flow. 


naval architecture that could most use 
it—working vessels, in which profits 
are tied directly to performance, econ- 
omy, and load-carrying capacity, all of 
which are increased through the use of 
light-but-strong hull construction. 

The skin would be two layers of W 
fir plywood over a system of light fir 
frames and ash longitudinals. The 
seemingly unlikely combination of 
softwood frames and hardwood string- 
ers is surprisingly well matched for very 
high ultimate strength along with a lit- 
tle "give,"all ina lightweight package. 

The real problem was in the loca- 
tion of the motor. To conform with the 
design criteria it could not be transom- 
hung, so it had to be in a well, but the 
client wanted to work all around the 
stern, and traditionally the well is 
located in the afterdeck, effectively 
eliminating the middle of the stern as a 
work platform. My solution was to use 
a well, but to locate it about 6' forward 
of the stern. On the RIVERKEEPER I 
allowed the water flow to exit the well 
area through a low-profile tunnel, the 
top of which is only 6" off the water- 
line. The net result is a 4" break in the 
levels of the work area platforms, the aft 
area being higher than amidships. Both 
levels will self-drain, through a series of 
closeable scuppers. 

This arrangement is so successful, 
and so simple, that I can hardly believe 
it hasn't found its way into general 
usage. It has the added benefit of mov- 
ing the motor closer to the pitching 
axis of the vessel, thus enabling it to 
work at low speeds in rough water 
without cavitating. There is no cutout 
in the transom, which has a healthy 28" 
of freeboard for safety in following seas. 


[= did finish up a proper design. I 
drew one page with a lines sketch, 





outboard profile, and accommodation 
plan, then faired up the lines on the loft 
floor. I have noticed that designers who 
are also builders tend to produce plans 
that are somewhat scant of detail— 
myself included. I think we just assume 
the obvious, and, impatient to save the 
client some money, simply get on with 
the building. 

I built a framework on the loft floor 
to serve also as the rack for setting up 
the frames and backbone of the boat 
itself. I was able to be certain in this way 
that the cross-members were exactly on 
station. 

The frames were cut square-edged 
to be faired later, gusseted with ply- 
wood at the chine, and set up to receive 
the backbone, a laminated ash affair 
that stops at the motor mount, some 6' 
from the stern. At that point a built-up 
watertight bulkhead/transom spans the 
entire width and depth of the boat, 
from chine to chine and bottom to 
working deck. This member must take 
the engine's thrust, so a composite 
plywood and ash I-beam tapers from 
the mounting area to the keel over a 
distance of 4' to distribute the loading 
evenly. The sides of the tunnel which 
run aft from the bulkhead carry on the 
structural duty of the backbone all the 
way to the stern. 

Throughout the structure of the 
boat I looked for ways to develop the 
maximum usage from virtually every 
piece of wood going into her—a prac- 
tice acquired during the construction 
of several trimarans. All the soles, decks, 
shelves, and berths, for instance, were 
designed to add strength and stiffness, 
and thereby reduce the weight of the 
boat. Rather than support the soles 
with little joists, I used web frames, 
bored out for lightness; and once the 


webs, serving also as floor timbers, were 
bonded to the hull, and the decks or 
soles bonded to the webs, a fantastically 
strong structure was the result, every 
component of which was being fully 
utilized. 

We planked the topsides first, and 
from the stem to some 6' aft of it we 
were able to plank from keel to sheer for 
added structural continuity. The only 
difficulty encountered was in a little 
place where the flare was trying to fair 
itself into a nearly plumb bow. Spiling 
was unnecessary, as a few licks with a 
block plane would give good joints 
between planks. Aft, as the shapes eased 
up and sections got straighter, planks 
were 2' wide. Forward, because of 
rounded sections and quick changes, 
planks narrowed to I’, then 6". Lengths 
of planking stock were scarfed together 
beforehand, so the inevitable pile of tri- 
angular cutoffs was very small. 

The hull was sheathed in 6-oz glass, 
faired with microballoons, and primed 
with Dupont 100S surfacer-primer. A 
word about glass sheathing: Not all 
glass works with epoxy. All fiberglass 
products are sized, treated with one of 
several invisible matrices designed to 
bind the fibers and maintain product 
consistency. Some sizings are not epoxy- 
compatible, and achieving good satur- 
ation may be a problem. Further, not 
all cloths are the same. The standard 
"boat cloth" is woven from twisted 
strands, and is weaker than a woven 
roving, whose straight strands are more 
in alignment with stresses. The Gou- 
geon Brothers sell a line of excellent, 
light woven rovings that are, as you 
might well imagine, thoroughly epoxy- 
compatible. A well-done glass sheath- 
ing can add stiffness, strength, and a lot 
of longevity to the hull. (End of lecture.) 
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We had to roll the hull right-side up 
under the eyes of a CBS camera crew, 
shooting for Charles Kuralt's "Sunday 
Morning.” The hull, although light, 
was large and unwieldy, so the inver- 
sion had to be done mechanically. We 
rigged two large-diameter steel blocks 
from adjacent I-beamrafters with chain. 
The rafters are conveniently spaced 16' 
apart, just right for our purposes. 
Through the sheaves and around the 
boat we made simple loops of %4" ma- 
nila rope, placing the knots carefully 
on the "far" side of the loop. We 
removed the last few braces holding up 
the hull, and once it was suspended in 
the loops we merely rotated the whole 
thing. Three of us did the operation in 
about one minute; myself, my able 
assistant Joe Romano, and John Cronin, 
and were seen by millions of people on 
network TV. 

OncetheRIVERKEEPERwasright- 
side up, we spent a few minutes up in 
Nick Benton's rigging loft looking 
down at her. She looked right, that cer- 
tainundefinable intangible quality that 
is so reassuring to the designer and 
builder, and we went back to work with 
renewed enthusiasm. 

A few remaining floor timbers and 
web frames had to be made and set in, 
and once that had been accomplished 
we decked the two levels of RIVER- 
KEEPER's work area and the cabin sole. 
We used epoxy, ring nails, and long 
galvanized staples driven effortlessly by 
a Duo-Fast airgun and 100 psi air pres- 
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sure to fasten down the %2" plywood, 
and around the edges made a fillet of 
microfiber mush. To support the berths, 
which form a "V" through the entire 
cabin area, we made plywood parti- 
tions which, once filleted to the hull, 
servedas hull stiffening, berth support, 
dividers for stowage under the berths, 
and support for fiddles and rails to 
retain stowed objects. This is a classic 
example of the sort of design refine- 
ment and structural versatility that 
characterizes wood/epoxy construction. 

The decking was two layers of W 
fir plywood, butts well staggered. The 
cabin roof, however, was another prob- 
lem entirely. Roof beams in boats with 
less than standing headroom are an 
invitation tocracked heads, unless they 
are well padded. Somehow, foam- 
wrapped beams seem a poor solution, 
so [eliminated the roof beams entirely. 
A rough form for the cabin roof was 
clamped in place and three layers of 4” 
ply were molded over it, glue-fastened 
to the main bulkhead and cabin sides. 
This was successful, and to add stiffness 
to the beamless cabintop, I designed 
special handrails to run fore and aft, 
and set the windshield well forward. 
The result was a stiff, strong cabin roof 
that everyone was happy with. The 
gunwales were stiffened by a broad 
mahogany cap, angled a couple of 
degrees outboard to shed water but yet 
still level enough to be useful for rest- 
ing gear on. A rubrail, also structural, 
was installed, and with painting the 
basic package was complete. 


he Hudson River Fishermen's 

Association was counting on the 
donation of a motor, so launch day 
came and went with no power for the 
RIVERKEEPER. Weanticipated theneed 
for a towboat to move her from the shop 
bulkhead to the city dock for an apres- 
launch party, and so I had borrowed the 
shadboat from my neighbor.... 




























Far left— 
RIVERKEEPER at 
dockside. The mast 
and boom are used 
for handling her 
trawl and other 
scientific sampling 
equipment. Her 
wide transom pro- 
vides a stable plat- 
form for crew 
members. 


Left—Power is a 
115-hp Mariner 
outboard, with 
which she has a top 
speed of 30 knots 
and can cruise eco- 
nomically at 18 
knots. 


I was now in a predicament miles 
from my shop with a broken shear pin, 
a foul tide, a boat in tow, and half an 
hour before launch time. I lifted the 
cowl of the noisy little chain-store out- 
board without many expectations, 
looked inside, and as I was about to 
slam it back down with great disgust, I 
spotted two shiny new shear pins and 
(will wonders nevercease) two new cot- 
ter pins as well, nestled together neatly 
in a special molded niche. Evidently 
there is a God. 

With newly installed shear pin and 
a motor that would get me to shore, I 
arrived only slightly ahead of the crane 
operator to face a restless crowd. Every- 
thing was now being recorded by the 
mute, but nevertheless intimidating, 
glare of three network TV cameras. We 
readied the straps under the RIVER- 
KEEPER and took tension with the 
crane. 

Let me explain something about 
launching a new boat. No matter how 
certain you are of your calculations, 
yourconstruction, yourintuition, your 
horoscope, your I Ching, or whatever 
else you put great faith in, you will be 
sweating the following: 

Will"she leak? 

Will she trim right? 

Will she float heavy? 

Will the crane operator drop her? 

Those are the Big Four. Logical, 
reasonable things to worry about, eas- 
ily held in check with a cool head and 
gracious demeanor. But when the twen- 
tieth person slaps you on the shoulder, 
grins, and says, "Well, you think she'll 
float, ha ha?" and you realize HRFA 
members all have a lot riding on this, 
their first big public appearance, and 
they really don't know if it's going to be 
all right or not, the old resolve begins to 
fade. The anxiety loses its focus and 
instead of thinking logically, you 
become filled with restless terror. 

Will she sink like a stone? 





Skipper John Cronin, 
liaison officer between 
RIVERKEEPER and_ the 
Hudson River Fisher- 
men's Association, 
maintains a careful 
watch over the river. 





Will she capsize at the dock with The speeches were made by an Below—A function- 
people aboard? obviously nervous (why is he nervous?) ally beautiful boat, 

Will she float nose down like a Bob Boyle, President of the HRFA, ; 
waterlogged duck? senior writer for Sports Illustrated, dean a pak ie fe 

And always, always, will the crane of grassroots environmentalists, and water quality of the 
operator drop her? author of The Hudson River, and Acid river. 
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Rain. (He's sweating; maybe he thinks 
she's going to sink, too!) Thanks were 
made to contributors and supporters. 
John Cronin grabbed my arm, squeez- 
ing hard. (Does he think she's going to 
sink, too?) 

In the end they all looked at me 
helplessly, I waved the crane operator 
on. The straps tightened, creaked, 
stretched. Somebody naturally has to 
say loudly, "Those straps might crush 
it!" The boat lifted off her cradle per- 
fectly, and swung out over the water. I 
motioned the crane operator to hold on 


fora minute. Somebody said a benedic- 
tion composed of good wishes and a 
sprinkling of earthy profanities, and 
we sprayed Hudson Valley champagne 
from a dozen bottles all over the vessel, 
ourselves, and drank a toast. I signaled 
the crane operator,’ who let her down 
with a nice prearranged splash. Cheers 
and applause. Relief. She floated high, 
in perfect trim. I jumped in, followed 
by John Cronin, who nearly killed me 
with a bear hug of relief and joy. I did 
not understand until later how much of 
his future depended on the success of 
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this venture, nor how much politicking 
he had had to do with the more reluc- 
tant members of the HRFA. Instantly 
there were 12, 16, 20 people in the boat, 
and she was by then down to her marks. 
The party began. 

It was soon time to move the boat 
down to the city dock a block away, 
where a tent was set up with food and 
drink inside, including a shad-roe dip 
of fantastically good flavor. I realized 
that after all the trouble I had gone 
through to bring down my neighbor's 
shadboat to tow RIVERKEEPER, I had 
only toclamp the little 5-horse motor to 
the aft end of her well and run it back- 
wards. We were operational. The ease 
with which she moved was a portent of 
things to come, and the applause that 
wafted out to me from the shore, from a 
crowd of scholars, scientists, politicians 
(all the good ones), writers, reporters, 
and friends, was music to my ears. 

I felt a real sense of accomplish- 
ment. I love the designing and building 
of boats because they provide me witha 
deep sense of soul satisfaction. Boats 
live, breathe, work, play, cleave the 
waters and dash you with spray, con- 
quer the elements, and bring you home 
alive. 

The RIVERKEEPER's performance? 
She exceeded the design criteria in every 
respect. She does 30 knots flat-out, and 
can cruise economically at 18 knots 
with her donated 115-hp Mariner out- 
board. With a dozen people in her, top 
speed is reduced by only 100 rpm. She 
gives a nice, soft ride even in the nastiest 
chop. Her deck layout is fine, and even 
the tiny cabin is liveable. She is easy to 
clean and maintain. She is suited to all 
the purposes for which she was intended. 

She had one fault, however, a skit- 
tishness, a lack of directional stability 
that shows up when seas are on the 
quarter. The reason? Her skeg had to be 
cut away to provide V of clearance 
ahead of the outboard's lower unit, 
thus eliminating the boat's deepest, 
aftermost, and most effective area of 
lateral resistance. There remained a 
vestigal skeg amidships which does 
nothing in particular, so she became 
"hyperrnaneuverable." This is being 
cured through a series of experiments 
with a pair of fins, 4" deep and 2' long, 
on the bottom, abreast of the outboard's 
lower unit. They are well rounded to 
shed seaweed, lobster warps, and float- 
ing junk. 

Within a month of commissioning, 
John Cronin and the RIVERKEEPER 
were beginning to sniff around the 


tankers anchored in the river near Port 
Ewen and Hyde Park. The results of 
their subsequent confrontation with 
Exxon have made waves throughout 
the nation, and certainly don't need to 
be retold here. But let me conclude with 
aword about the RIV ERKEEPER's own- 
ers. The Hudson River Fishermen's 
Association is a pioneering grassroots 
environmental group. They were first 
to call attention to the presence of 
PCB's in the Hudson River, and their 
work led to similar discoveries all over 
the country. They have played a lead- 
ing role in developing the concept of 
citizen action on a regional scale, with 
the mandate left them by the virtual 
abdication of the state and federal 
agencies. We are currently planning a 
fleet of vessels and a mother ship cap- 
able of offshore voyages. With that sort 
of power in the hands of this, and even- 
tually other groups, polluters will be 
forced to monitor themselves. Court- 
imposed, and even out-of-court settle- 
ments, are far in excess of the usual 
wrist-slap to be expected from the regu- 
latory agencies. A powerful citizen pres- 














ence, far reaching, mobile, well con- 
nected, and responsible, can do far 
more for the environment, and there- 
fore mankind, than the very toughest of 
laws ignored or poorly enforced. This 
is America in action, and it is one aspect 
that I am proud to be a part of. wn 





A builder of over 30 boats, Andre Mele is 
currently working with the New York State 
Department on a_ regionally sponsored 
ocean racer to be named NEW YORK SPIRIT. 
He is also a director of the Hudson River 
Maritime Center and lives in Kingston, New 
York. 
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D<wtorment in yacht design, as in 


any other human activity, is not 
necessarily a matter of steady progres- 
sion. Something that, in one area of the 
world, may happen over several years or 
even decades, in another area can occur 
so suddenly as to constitute a revolu- 
tion. As the WoodenBoat series of half 
models clearly illustrates, yacht design 
in America underwent a fundamental 
change between 1871 and 1891. But the 
basic American "yacht stock" started 
with a recognized place for beamy craft. 
Things were different on the other 
side of the ocean. In Britain and Ire- 
land, a yacht design revolution got 
underway around 1890. Until that 
time, virtually all craft were straight- 
stemmed; the few exceptions were 
clipper-bowed. All were heavy displace- 
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ment, with extensive wetted area. The 
tendency was also toward depth and 
narrowness, fueled both by a measure- 
ment rule that penalized beam, and by 
the generally held feeling that only a 
very narrow boat could get to wind- 
ward in sailing waters that were on the 
leeward side of the North Atlantic. 
But in the golden age of yacht 
design development that came in the 
last decade of the 19th century, there 
was a dramatic change. Innovative 
owners were persuaded to reduce under- 
water area in new boats. And where the 
only overhangs had formerly been in 
long counters, now there was move- 
ment toward what became known as 
the spoon bow. Naturally, some people 
overdid it, and at times decidedly unsea- 
worthy "skimming dishes" appeared. 





But some of the best of the new yachts 
were of a form not so very different in 
shape from many modern craft. They 
were certainly much nearer in concept 
to today's yachts than they were to the 
typical craft of only 10 years earlier. 
All of this means that anyone own- 
ing a cutter built in 1884 possesses a 
true museum piece, if the boat still 
happens to be in a condition that 
approaches her original form. It's sur- 
prising how many boats are notching 
the century these days; but so total was 
the yacht design revolution of the 1890s 
that many of the old-style cutters were 
drastically altered by builders who 
found themselves unable to resist the 
new design trends. Thus, apart from 
the luck needed by any boat to survivea 
hundred years, she will also need—to 





been owned by people who didn't wish 
to have her drastically changed, or else 
couldn't afford to. And of course, she 
must be blessed with a present owner 
who is fully aware of the very special 
nature of the craft he possesses. 

These necessary factors all combine 
in the 100-year-old VAGRANT, which 
sails the waters of Dublin Bay in Ire- 
land under the command of Hal Sisk. 
Although only 18' long on the water- 
line, she is such a perfect miniature of 
the great cutters of her era, being com- 
plete unto jackyard topsail and incred- 
ibly long bowsprit, that people seeing 
her can be forgiven for feeling they are 
caught in a time warp that leaps clean 
over one century. 

Everything about her is remarkable, 
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not the least her present owner. Hal 
Sisk is an enthusiast for maritime his- 
tory of the most practical kind, his 
commitment being given extra depth 
through the fact that he has also been 
very much involved with the contem- 
porary sailing scene in the Irish Sea. 
One of the founders of the thriving 
Irish Sea Offshore Racing Association, 
he has competed successfully in its 
events, with his co-owning brothers, in 
one of the most advanced offshore rac- 
ers seen in the area. 

But Hal has also been involved 
in defining Ireland's maritime history, 
chairing a committee that established 
the country's first fully fledged mari- 
time museum, and has even produced a 
number of interesting monographs 
about the development of indigenous 


bably the oldest boat designed by William Fife, Jr., and still in com- 
ssion, the cutter VAGRANT ts 100 years old and as handsome as she was 
ay she was launched in Ayrshire, Scotland. Here she sails past the 
~ 98 the entrance to Dun Laoghaire, Ireland, on her centenary 
Jublin Bay has been VAGRANT’S home for years. 


Text and 


photographs 
by W M. Nixon 









designs, and the early years of yachting 


in Ireland—a fascinating topic that 
reaches back at least to 1662. 

Thus, it's hardly surprising that for 
many years Hal Sisk was interested in 
the little cutter VAGRANT, which stood 
out—with her ancient "plank-on-edge" 
form—from the modern fleet in Dun 
Laoghaire harbor on the south side of 
Dublin Bay. It was known that she had 
been built in 1884, and it was clear from 
her shape that she was basically in her 
original form. As her centenary ap- 
proached, Hal set about ensuring that 
she would be in the appropriate sailing 
condition to celebrate it. 

To underpin all this, he put in a 
prodigious amount of research, which, 
apart from depicting the yachting scene 
of a hundred years ago, also reveals the 
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very human story of the series of fortui- 
tous occurrences that have resulted in 
VAGRANT'S survival to the present day. 


A the time she was built, Scotland 
was the up-and-coming place for 
yacht design and construction. It was 
typical that one of the country's leading 
yachting aristocrats, the Marquis of 
Ailsa, should establish a boatyard in 
1872 at the boathouse below his stately 
home of Culzean (pronounced "Cul- 
ane") Castle, that looks out from Scot- 
land's Ayrshire coast toward the fam- 


ous rock of Ailsa Craig from which the 
Marquis took his title. 

For some years the yard prospered, 
so much so that it had to move out to 
nearby larger premises at the harbor 
known as The Maidens, and its output 
included vessels of up to 1,000 tons, in 
addition to smaller yachts. By this time, 
the Marquis of Ailsa had taken on a 
young partner to run the yard and put 
in additional work as the "in-house" 
designer. This was none other than 
William Fife, Jr. (1857-1944), the third 
and perhaps the most talented of the 


legendary Scottish yacht designers to 
bear the famous Fife name. 

Fife was ultimately to become 
known as "the Patriarch of British 
Yacht Design," but in 1884 he still had 
to establish his talent in his own right. 
Thus he was prepared to design yachts 
for people for whom he'd designed craft 
built at his family's own boatyard at 
Fairley farther up the coast, provided 
the new boats were built at Culzean. So 
it was that when Thomas Trocke of 
Dublin became interested in joining a 
class of 18'-waterline cutters that was 








Over the years, VAGRANT had been 
altered from a pure racing cutter to a 
cruising boat. She was rebuilt in 
1982 to her original configuration, 
rig and all. Her rig overall is 15' 
longer than her overall hull length; 
her spinnaker pole alone is 22' long. 


Above—Hal Sisk, owner of the 
VAGRANT, at the tiller in Dublin 
Bay. 


Right—Jack Tyrrell and his son 
Jimmy go fora sail. The Tyrrell 
yard in Arklow, Ireland, rebuilt the 
VAGRANT. 











becoming established in the Dublin 
Bay area in the early 1880s, his thoughts 
turned to young Will Fife, who had 
designed his previous boat, RIVAL, in 
1880. Perhaps it was Fife's peregrina- 
tions in building his career that gave 
the new little yacht her name. However 
it happened, there is no doubt that the 
Culzean Ship & Boatbuilding Company 
Limited, of The Maidens, Ayrshire, 
launched a little cutter called VAGRANT 
for Thomas Trocke, Esq., of Dublin, in 
the early summer of 1884, and that now, 
100 years later, she is probably the old- 
est Fife design still in commission. 
The little cutter was not expensively 
constructed. Although the yellow pine 
with which she was planked above the 
waterline, and the pitch pine below, are 
recognized as relatively rare and high- 
quality timbers today, a century ago 
they were so commonly used as not 
even to merit comment. They were fas- 
tened to the oak frames by patent Muntz 


metal spikes—another economy, as the 
fastenings weren't even riveted, but 
simply clenched over. And money was 
further saved by having external ballast 
in the form ofa long iron keel instead of 
a sophisticated lead casting. 

For once, over the years, economy 
was to result in a long-lasting structure. 
Pitch pine is magnificent timber for 
yacht building. Long-grained and resin- 
rich, it is ideal for resisting the worst 
effects of salt water. Some years ago, I 
remember having to take out a plank 
that had been damaged by impact on a 
70-year-old yawl built of pitch pine. As 
we dug out that old bit of perfectly 
sound but fractured timber, the aroma 
was of the depths of the forest. We were 
able to replace it with an even older bit 
of pitch pine that had been salvaged 
from an old mill that was being demol- 
ished nearby. 

Nowadays, the quality of both genu- 
ine pitch pine and yellow pine is recog- 
nized, and they have acquired scarcity 
value. But at the time of VAGRANT'S 
building, these were thought of as con- 
veniently cheap, readily available tim- 
bers for non-luxury yacht construction. 
Once these woods get beyond a certain 
age, they resist rot, and boats built of 
them can last almost forever. This was 
not a matter of concern at the time, but 
in VAGRANT'S case it resulted ina hull 
fabric that, for the most part, survives to 
the present time. As for the "cheap and 
cheerful" Muntz metal spikes, because 
they were only bent over, it meant that 
in later years they tended to pull through 
the frames, rather than damage the 
planking, and so authentic restoration 
was feasible. As for the ludicrously 
cheap long iron keel, it added signifi- 
cantly to the strength of the structure, 
whereas a lead ballast keel of the same 
shape would be considerably weaker. 

But the happy coincidence of so 
many life-lengthening construction fea- 
tures was not to become evident for very 
many years. In 1884, the important 
thing was to gett VAGRANT home the 
120 miles down the North Channel and 
the Irish Sea to Dublin Bay—she sailed 
the distance all herself—and then get 
on with the business of local class rac- 
ing, which was then, as now, the cen- 
tral feature of the sailing scene in the 
area. 

With his new boat, Trocke soon 
enhanced his reputation as a helms- 
man, and he won the 18-foot class at a 
number of regattas in 1884, emerging 
with a total of £12 in prize money. He 
did even better the next year, winning a 
cupandbringinghome £19 and 10shil- 
lings in prize money. Not that the prize 
money was needed, but in the economy 
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longed period had two results. For the 
first time, VAGRANT'S hull began to 
deteriorate significantly. But also, as 
she was now in the midst of so many 
modern hulls each winter, people were 
constantly reminded just how unusual 
she was. One of these was Hal Sisk, and 
he took more than a passing interest. 
He researched his way through the 
cloak of anonymity that had surrounded 
and protected VAGRANT for most of her 
life, and traced her right back to Wil- 
liam Fife, Jr., in 1884. 

It was a lengthy process, and by this 
time Betty Sheppard was faced with a 
rapidly deteriorating old boat that 
would in any case be of doubtful use in 
teaching a young boy to sail. Hal 
expressed an interest in undertaking a 
restoration for VAGRANT'S centenary 
year. Together, they found a neat solu- 
tion. Hal gave young Brian Sheppard a 
new Mirror sailing dinghy with which 
to join the extensive Junior Training 
Programme organized nationwide by 
the Irish Yachting Association, and he 
took in exchange the by now somewhat 
woebegone VAGRANT. 

By this time it was 1979, but even at 
that stage Hal's plans for the restora- 
tion weren't finished. He'd thought of 
keeping her in cruising form, retaining 
the little cabin and simply making her 
reasonably seaworthy in time for her 
100th birthday. But something of a 
challenge had arisen. Owing to a fire, 
any original drawings of VAGRANT 
had long since disappeared. Any resto- 
ration, therefore, would best be done by 
getting on with the job. So, logic 
pointed to restoring her as nearly as 
possible to her original form, with 
research and the shipwright's art and 
craft working in dynamic interaction. 

At first Hal hoped to do this together 
with a skilled friend, Bob Hutchinson, 
and the boat was moved to Bob's house 
in order to speed up the work. But 
further investigation soon revealed that 
though the boat was still in remarkably 
good condition, certain areas of deteri- 
oration would have made restoration to 
seaworthiness a difficult proposition 
for amateurs. In the poorly ventilated 
counter and sternpost area, major prob- 
lems were apparent. There were rotten 
frame ends aft of the iron floors, sisters 
had been fitted to many frames, there 
was rot in the deckbeams, and a repair 
made long ago on the counter was de- 
scribed as a "coffin-maker's job." 

By this time Hal Sisk, having delved 
even more deeply in his research, had 
become possessed with the notion of 
restoration—indeed, of making VA- 
GRANT better than she'd ever been in 
her long life. So she was moved to Jack 


Tyrrell's yard in Arklow. Readers of 
WoodenBoat will need no introduction 
to Jack Tyrrell. He is the doyen of Irish 
boatbuilders, and has worked with his 
family firm—founded in 1864—since 
1925. His boatyard was featured in an 
article by Paul Dunphy in WB No. S50. 

Accustomed to building hefty fish- 
ing boats and vessels such as the 84' 
sail-training brigantine ASGARD II, 
Jack Tyrrell and his team, headed by 
master shipwright Brendan Tracey, 
were fascinated by the projected resto- 





Above and below—In the Tyrrell boatshop. 
Extremely deep and extremely narrow, 
VAGRANTisatypicallittleplank-on-edge 

cutter of the late 19th century. 





ration program, and by the end of 
April, 1982, VAGRANT was in the Tyr- 
rell yard and work was underway strip- 
ping away the cruising additions and 
evaluating what had to be done to make 
her seaworthy once again. All agreed 
that she was not to be cleaned up merely 
to become a Static piece of museum fur- 
niture. VAGRANT was to be made fit to 
sail in her centenary year to all the pla- 
ces she had known in the past, so 
though the overall effect was to be as 
authentic as possible, modern timber 
technology would be used where neces- 
sary to guarantee her soundness. 

Much of the rebuilding had to be 
done around the rudderpost, which was 
badly rotted, though surprisingly the 
original rudder proved to be sound and 
was retained. There was rot in all 
frames aft of amidships, and they had to 
be replaced, though the farther forward 
one went, the greater was the general 
soundness of the construction. Where 
fitted, the new frames were of steamed 
oak. 

New garboard strakes were put in, 
using iroko, to replace the original 
ones of pitch pine. Eventually a new 
deck was put on of iroko planking over 
larch beams, and an authentically small 
cockpit was set into it. For seagoing 
strength, quarter-bulkheads at mid- 
cockpit contributed to the general phi- 
losophy of making VAGRANT better 
than ever. 

Such changes were justified by the 
main purpose of the exercise, which 
was to see just what it was like to sail 
one of the classic cutters of the Victo- 
rian era. Working from plans of similar 
boats, Hal Sisk had come up with a rig 
that, overall, was some 15' longer than 
the boat's overall hull length. The 
spinnaker pole alone was 22' long, 
while the jackyard topsail seemed to 
have enough area in itself alone to drive 
the little boat. 

It was autumn, 1982, by the time 
VAGRANT was ready for launching. 
She was put afloat without any internal 
ballast, and, with her hefty-though- 
hollow pine mast, was decidedly, but 
understandably, tender. Gradually she 
was trimmed to her marks, and then the 
massive spread of sail—made in cream- 
colored Dacron by Downer's of Dun 
Laoghaire—was put up for the first 
time in Arklow's sheltered basin. The 
feeling of being a hundred years back in 
time was overpowering, so archaic did 
the rig appear beside modern craft. 

The weather at that time was par- 
ticularly nasty, so only limited sailing 
trials were possible before winter inter- 
vened. As VAGRANT 'S original sail plan 
was no longer in existence, it had been 
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The restored cutter afloat fo r the first time in Arklow Basin in the fall of 1982. 


expected that some modification would 
be necessary to make the rig suit 
VAGRANT'S handling characteristics, 
but in fact, all that was needed was the 
removal of a panel from the leech of the 
mainsail to eliminate a tendency to- 
wards weather helm. 

Through 1983 she was sailed regu- 
larly and participated in a Wooden 
Boat Regatta in Dublin Bay tocelebrate 
the 80th anniversary of the Dublin Bay 


ed 
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21' OD Class. Nothing could have 
more vividly illustrated the significance 
of VAGRANT'S existence. The Dublin 
Bay 21s used to carry ajackyard topsail 
rig, but for many years now they have 
sailed as masthead Bermudian sloops. 

Even though the Dublin Bay 21 was 
designed in 1900, its present-day mar- 
coni rig does not look unduly out of 
place. VAGRANT, by contrast, is a total 
blast from the past. With her straight 
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stem, very narrow beam (less than the 
average two-man dinghy), and extraor- 
dinarily heavy displacement, she has 
been described as "a Victorian semi- 
guided missile." Her maneuvering has 
its own slow dignity. She carries her 
way forever. And though some of the 
fancy new types can outsail her to 
windward, with sheets eased she is capa- 
ble ofa surprisingly good turn of speed. 

So now she finds herself in her cen- 
tenary year, this vivid reminder of cut- 
ters past. She can be quite a handful, an 
indication that the crews on the full- 
size cutters were heroes indeed. But 
she's a gallant little vessel nevertheless, 
and for anyone who loves wooden boats, 
there's something particularly appeal- 
ing about this living anachronism. 
Somehow it seems appropriate that 
after being preserved for so long by her 
very anonymity, this rare surviving cut- 
ter should celebrate her centenary in a 
blaze of publicity. 

That blaze of publicity included a 
warm welcome from Scottish historical 
yacht enthusiasts when, in June, little 
VAGRANT went back to her birthplace 
and sailed past Culzean Castle with her 
huge spinnaker set, accompanied by a 
fleet of bizarrely different modern craft. 
There was a mixture of old and new 
when a barbecue was provided to wel- 
come Hal and his crew, Kevin Crothers, 
who arrived appropriately attired in 
Victorian sporting gear. 

Then came the long haul back down 
the North Channel and the Irish Sea, in 
unseasonably harsh weather. In heavy 
going, the little VAGRANT proved, as 
expected, to be as enthusiastic about 
going through the waves as over them. 
But fortunately there was arelenting of 
the weather to allow a more graceful 
entrance between the impressive pier 
heads of her home port of Dun Laogh- 
aire. So taken had everyone been with 
the business of restoring her and sailing 
back to her birthplace, that her cente- 
nary voyage had been sponsored by the 
mile by many enthusiasts to raise funds 
that were shared between the Maritime 
Institute of Ireland and a special child- 
ren's hospital in Dublin. And Hal Sisk 
and Kevin Crothers were welcomed 
home by Jim Hughes, the President of 
the Maritime Institute. After 100 anony- 
mous years, little VAGRANT was fam- 

ous. to 


W.M. Nixon has been sailing regularly 
since he was two, and owned his first boat, a 
14' lapstrake sailing dinghy, at the age of 
nine. Co-editor of Ireland's national boat- 
ing magazine Afloat, he is also cruising cor- 
respondent for Yachting World. His home 
port is Howth on the east coast of Ireland, 
from which he frequently cruises in his 30' 
sloop TURTLE. 
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[ he first time I met Harry Dring, he was in what was 
then his office, certainly the most uniquely appro- 
priate I had ever seen: the wheelhouse of the steam ferry 
EUREKA, one of a collection of historic ships based at the 
Hyde Street Pier, San Francisco. From that eyrie, Dring— 
whose title at the time was Conservator of Ships—could 
survey almost all that he conserved: the lumber schooner 
C.A. THAYER, the hay scow ALMA, the felucca MATILDA D 
(named after his wife), the tugboats HERCULES and 
EPPLETON HALL. He could see the masts of the square- 
rigger BALCLUTHA to the eastward along the waterfront 
down by Fisherman's Wharf, and across the lagoon of 
Aquatic Park he had a clear shot at the home office of one of 
the most aggressively acquisitive maritime museums in the 
land, the National Maritime Museum at San Francisco, 
once more modestly known as the San Francisco Maritime 
Museum. What he couldn't see was the steam schooner 
WAPAMA, which had recently been moved across San Fran- 
cisco Bay for what was hoped to be a three-year restoration. 
At the time (1980) there was no particular reason forme to 
knock on that pilothouse door, only a nascent curiosity 
about the politics of maritime preservation and a reaction to 
enthusiastic assurances from people who should know that 
Harry Dring was a man to be known. "Come in!" he 
shouted, and I did. "What do you want?" he demanded, and 
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HELL, HARRY» 


I told him. He shot me a look that suggested he had little 
time for giving crash courses to greenhorns on a subject he 
had spent a lifetime learning, but he shrugged his shoulders 
in a manner that implied, "You're here, so you might as 
well learn at least something," and ordered me to sit down. 

What followed next was something I can only call a 
Trial by Tongue, during which time Bring paced back and 
forth in front of me from one side of the wheelhouse to the 
other, champing on his pipe and waving his arms and 
declaiming a monologue that would have done Demos- 
thenes proud, using language that would have had the 
meanest, most wild-eyed bucko mate cringing in the 
scuppers from embarrassment. 

To say that Bring was exercised would be an under- 
statement. It was difficult to tell whether that was his natu- 
ral state or whether I had hit him on a bad day. He lectured 
me on the folly of those who held romantic notions about 
the sea, he amused me with tales of the preservation wars, he 
provoked me by laying naked my poorly considered precon- 
ceived ideas. He taught me more about his obscure but vital 
obsession—maritime preservation—in a couple of hours 
than I could have learned in a couple of years. He was 
fascinating. 

Bring had two betes noires at the time: the National Park 
Service, which employed him, and Karl Kortum, the curator 


Painting by William Gilkerson 


of the National Maritime Museum. The gist of his gripes 
against them was simple: Kortum wanted to collect still 
more ships and he wanted Bring to restore and maintain 
them; the National Park Service didn't want to (or couldn't) 
pay for it. Bring felt misunderstood and abused, and 
thought the ships, part of our maritime heritage, were ill 
served. "Maintain them properly," he said, "or take them 
out beyond the Golden Gate and sink them. Just don't 
embarrass me with their rotting presence." He was about to 
retire in a year or two and was worried lest his life's work 
would be destroyed between the rock of too many ships to be 
preserved and the hard place of too little money to do the job 
the way it should be done. 

But it was a one-sided lecture, and Bring knew it. "Go on 
over to Kortum's office and listen to what he has to say. Go 
on. Ask him where all the money is going to come from to 
take care of all the ships we already have. Then ask him how 
many more ships he wants. Then ask him how in Heaven's 
name I'm supposed to take care of them, too!" 

So I went over to see Karl Kortum. Just the opposite of 
Bring, he was less demonstrative, more diplomatic. "I sup- 
pose Harry told you to expect a monster with horns growing 
out of his forehead," he said quietly, a half smile covering 
his resignation. Without waiting for a reply he told me 
about his goals, which were simple. He wanted to save as 
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many historic ships as possible; he would have as many of 
them on exhibit in San Francisco as he could (he talked of 
having at least one of every type once common on the Pacific 
Coast, including the Gold Rush ship VICAR OK BRAY, now 
rotting in the Falkland Islands); he would save them now 
and worry about money for their restoration and mainte- 
nance later. Time and tide would wait for no man or ship. 

Then he said something I found quite unaccountable, 
given the apparent schism between him and Harry Dring. 
"Harry is my friend, and he has been since we were boys." 
Strange words to hear from a man who has been the butt of 
some scandalous expletives uttered publicly and privately 
by the very same unremitting Harry Dring. Yet a couple of 
years later, old Give 'Em Hell Harry was to say the same 
thing to me. "Karl and I are close friends. People think we're 
mortal enemies, because we've always disagreed over certain 
things. But we've never disagreed over the main goal. We 
have only disagreed over how to achieve the main goal." 

The main goal: maritime preservation. The way it has 
been battled over, you would think it was one of the central 
issues of our times. Certainly it isn't if you rate it against the 
possibilities of all-out war in the Middle East or the conse- 
quences of a runaway federal deficit, but certainly it is if you 
are concerned about the way our maritime past has been 
either shamefully ignored or shamelessly misinterpreted 
and wasted, sometimes even corrupted by hucksters and 
boosters who think its only utility is to form a background 
for salty restaurants or downtown revitalization schemes. 
Harry Dring is convinced it is a central issue; in fact, it isa 
thread that runs through his life like the Mississippi River 
runs through the heartland of America. 
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H'» Dring rails about nautical romantics and 
inveighs against their inability to perceive reality 
when it is disguised by the poetics of "the wheel's kick and 
the wind's song," but he would be the first to admit that he is 
a romantic himself. After all, it was the romance of the sea 
that lured him from the shore. Born Harrison Joseph Dring 
on March 10, 1919, in Oakland, California, he was the son of 
a professional musician who was involved in a succession of 
orchestras based in the Bay area. "When I was a little kid," 
says Harry, "my father gave music lessons at home, and I 
always got run out of the house so he could have peace and 
quiet. I guess that was what gave me a negative attitude 
about music and made me think about other things." 

The other things were deepwater sailing ships, because 
young Harry had the good fortune to be living near one of 
the largest graveyards for out-of-service ships in the western 
world—the fabled Oakland Estuary, the mother lode of 
romantic dreams. "I had an aunt who lived close to the 
Estuary, and we often went to her house for Sunday dinner. 
As soon as we got there I would run down to the Estuary to 
see all the big ships laid up there." The ships included huge 
four-masted German square-riggers that had been 
impounded during World War I, sailing ships left to decay 
following the demise of the Australian lumber boom of the 
mid-1920s, wooden steam schooners retired from the West 
Coast lumber trade, and scores of oddball ships too old and 
too tired to be of economic use. 

It was a shiplover's paradise, a boy's book of the sea come 
to life. "They'd bring these ships in," says Dring, "stick 
their noses in the mud, and run achain or wire ashore. The 
vessels were quietly rotting away. A few of them had ship- 
keepers, mostly to keep people off 
them." 

As Harry grew older, he graduated 
from looking at the ships to crawling 
around them, getting to know the ship- 
keepers and eventually becoming a part- 
time helper, the boy who was happier 
overhauling mooring lines than prac- 
ticing the piano at home. "I'd go down 
on a Saturday and work all day. I 
cleaned up, helped haul gear ashore, 
anything those old fellows wanted 
done. The shipkeeper might give me a 
quarter for a day's work." He had eyes 
for the big ships, none for the small 
boats. "The closest I'd get to a skiff 
would be to use it to get out to the 
ships." 

When Harry wasn't hanging around 
the Oakland Estuary, he was reading 
about the seagoing life and boning up 
on maritime history. "My grandmother 
had a great sense of history," he recalls, 
"and I think she steered me toward 
nautical literature without even know- 
ing it. She gave me a copy of Two Years 
Before the Mast when I was in junior 
high school, and I loved it. Iwas always 
an avid reader." But not much ofa stu- 
dent. "I didn't want to study. I had no 
interest in college. All I ever wanted to 
do since I was 14 years old was to go to 
sea. I loved maritime history, but I 
didn't want to be an academic." 

A young man of action, Harry Dring 
wanted to work on ships, not be an 


idler, even though his motivation was romantically tinged. 
"Yes, going to sea was something of a romantic notion in 
my mind, but I wanted to work with my hands, get some- 
thing positive done. I wanted to go around Cape Horn in a 
sailing ship; it was one of the few ambitions in my life that I 
pursued until I attained it." 

Harry Dring's chance to round the Horn in a square- 
rigger didn't come easy. Not for nothing were the great 
sailing ships laid up in Oakland. The Great Age of Sail had 
passed; even the Lesser Age of Sail was gone. "I soon real- 
ized," says Dring, "that there weren't any sailing ships logo 
in, sol figured that if I would be going to sea, I would go in 
the engineroom where they make things go." In 1940, when 
he was 21 years old, Dring went to sea in an old Standard Oil 
tanker built in 1915. The chance of his lifetime came the 
following year; itinvolveda friend (Karl Kortum) and aship 
(the KAIULANI) that would both figure greatly in his later 
life. 

In1941theK AIULANI,athree-masted barque, wasbeing 
outfitted for commercial service in response to the tremen- 
dous need for anything that would float during the early 
years of World War I. Builtin Bath, Maine, in 1899, she was 
still in reasonably good condition despite a career of hard 
service. One of her crew was Karl Kortum, a pal of Dring's 
since 1935 ("We had mutual interests: the ships over in the 
Estuary"). Kortum put in a word for Dring, and there they 
were—paid hands on the last American-built square-rigger 
to sail around the Horn. Harry went as donkeyman, the 
engineer in charge of the steam donkey engine. 

The KAIULANI carried 1,275,000 board feet of lumber 
from Aberdeen, Washington, to Durban, South Africa, after 
which she sailed on to Sydney, Australia, where the Army 
took her over for the war effort. It was an unforgettable 
voyage, the subject of many yarns and much nostalgia in 
years to come, and contained the germ of an idea for the 
eventual formation of the San Francisco Maritime Museum. 
"Karl and I," says Dring, "in the middle of the night on 
watch, used to talk about the idea of maritime museums, 
what could be done and how this stuff was going to disap- 
pear. Hell, it was already disappearing because of the scrap 
operations during the war, when they were cutting up every- 
thing that looked like iron." 


he second time I met Harry Dring was in the fall of 

1983. He picked me up in the parking lot ofa motel in 
South San Francisco. He was driving a small pickup truck 
half-filled with the debris of the nautical mechanic—pieces 
of rope, canvas, tools, paint, the usual—and he was in that 
degree of hurry reserved for those driven by the need for 
accomplishment, not approbation. "Get in," he said, "I 
want to show you something that will make you sick." He 
was retired now, yet he was still as wound up in his life's 
work as he had been. The only difference was that he was 
now being paid nothing for his efforts. 

Dring took me to Anderson & Cristofani's, acentury-old 
shipyard that specializes in the repair of commercial vessels 
such as tugs, barges, fishboats, and small cargo-carriers. 
Most of the crew were sandblasting the bottom of a small 
steel ship preparatory to painting it, but they all stopped 
work briefly tojosh with Harry. It is in the nature of Harry 
Dring to know everyone by name. He was like a ward 
politician greeting his constituents. 

Off the main railway, moored to a barge, was the scow 
schooner ALMA, waiting her turn tobe hauled. Builtin 1891 
and in continuous commercial use until 1958, she was the 
last of hundreds of those small, hardworking watercraft that 
were once common on San Francisco Bay. She had been 





National Maritime Museum at San Francisco 


Harry Dring (left) signs off as third mate of the C.A.THAYER follow- 
ing the three-masted schooner's final voyage from Puget Sound to 
San Francisco in 1957. 


restored to much critical acclaim back in 1967-69 (WB No. 3) 
under the guidance of Harry Dring, and now she came 
under the protection of the National Park Service, which 
administers the National Maritime Museum and the ship 
exhibits at the Hyde Street Pier, of which the ALMA was one. 

"Some protection," Dring snorted. "Those cheapskates 
are more involved in park benches and trees than they are in 
ships. They don't understand the nature of ship problems 
and the degree of urgency when things start to go bad." 
They certainly didn't understand the ALMA. She was a for- 
lorn sight, her rig taken down, the pumps running off and 
on to keep her from sinking, rot not just buried in the usual 
nooks and crannies but right out there in the open. You 
could almost put your hand through the side of the deck- 
house. You could smell the decay wafting up through the 
open hatches. "I told them and told them," fumed Dring, 
"that if they didn't keep after these ships in a routine 
manner, they would cost more money in the end to make 
them right. Look at this mess. It's a crime." 

"This may be terrible," continued Dring, "but the 
WAPAMA is worse." Just saying the name of that ship sent 
Dring off on a paroxysm of invective, the targets of which 
included the National Park Service, the Interior Depart- 
ment, the Navy Department, even a few congressmen and 
senators. He turned and strode purposefully toward his 
truck, beckoning for me to follow, then stopped and apolo- 
gized for his forgetfulness. "I can't take you to see her. The 
crew of the yard where she's hauled is on strike." It is in the 
nature of Harry Dring, who has always identified with the 
working man—indeed, who has always been a working 
man—not to cross a picket line. 


he KAIULANI adventure over, Harry Dring was re- 

patriated to the United States, where he shipped out in 
the Merchant Marine, serving in a succession of engine- 
rooms in a succession of ships. He married Matilda in 1943 
during one of his brief liberty calls to Oakland. Even after 
the war he continued to go to sea in tankers and tugboats, 
but he signed off after his wife got sick. He took a job at the 
Standard Oil plant in Aberdeen, Washington. Throughout 
it all he kept up his interest in maritime history, "buying 
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The nucleus of a fleet of historic ships. The steam schooner WAPAMA, the scow schooner ALMA, and the lumber 






National Maritime Museum at San Francisco 


schooner C.A.THAYER in Oakland in 1959. The ALMA still carries the gear of her last commercial occupation— 
that of an oyster shell dredger. All three ships were eventually restored and put on display at the Hyde Street 


Pier, San Francisco. 


books and picking up artifacts wherever he went. He 
became active with the Harbor Historical Society; during 
his spare time he built a darkroom and made hundreds of 
prints from glass-plate negatives in collections that turned 
up. He became one of that rare and vitally important breed, 
the seaman/historian, a man who understood the meaning 
of what he collected because he had used what he collected. 

Meanwhile, Karl Kortum did his own kicking around in 
the Pacific Ocean war until it ended, then came home to 
develop his thoughts about a maritime museum for San 


Francisco and write his memoirs. ("While aboard the KAIU- 


LANI," says Dring, "he typed a diary. We all hated him 
because he had a typewriter that sounded like a machine 
gun. In a two-watch ship, losing your sleep doesn't make 
you a friend of the guy who made you lose it.") Together 
with other maritime enthusiasts, including Scott Newhall, 
whose brother Hall had sailed on the KAIULANI, Kortum 
proposed in the late 1940s a museum to be based in a water- 
front WPA building that was unused after the war. He 
pulled together all the artifacts and other collectible mate- 
rial that he and Dring and other enthusiasts had squirreled 
away over the years. Says Dring, "We had collected all this 
stuff not knowing, yet knowing, that it was museum 
bound." The museum opened in 1951, and Dring came 
down from Aberdeen for the occasion. 

But the sea still called Harry, so after seven years in a 
shoreside job, he shipped out again. "I love logo to sea," he 
says. "No interruptions, no telephones, regular hours." He 
was on tankers again, sailing to, among other places, the 
Persian Gulf. 

Karl Kortum, all the while, kept up a correspondence 
with Harry, telling him about progress at the museum and 
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constantly suggesting that he swallow the anchor and come 
to work in San Francisco. Kortum, you see, had rather large 
plans—he wanted to acquire a number of sailing ships and 
make them part of the museum's ambience—and he knew, 
as the rest of the maritime community has come to know, 
that Harry Dring had the capability to carry out those plans. 
A man who had spent almost two decades in the engine- 
rooms of ships and around the dockyards of the West Coast, 
who also had a consuming interest in maritime history, 
would have the connections to pull off what most other 
people would consider to be an insurmountable task. When 
Kortum acquired his first big square-rigged ship in 1954, 
the BALCLUTHA, he knew he wanted Dring, and he knew he 
wanted him immediately. 

Says Dring, "When I came home from the sea in January 
1955, the first people I laid my eyes on were Karl Kortum and 
the boss rigger from the shipyard, an old shellback named 
Dickerhoff, who later worked for me. Now mind you I'd 
been gone a year, and Matilda was out in the car with our 
three kids, and I wanted to get off this ship. And Karl says, 'I 
want you to come over and see the BALCLUTHA.'I said, "You 
dizzy son of a bitch, I don't want to see any more goddamned 
ships. I've had enough ships to last me forever.' Three days 
later I was working on the BALCLUTHA." 

And so Harry Dring came ashore for good to head up a 
nautical restoration and maintenance operation that did 
more with less in a 25-year period than any other organiza- 
tion of its type. While most other ship restoration projects, 
such as the STAR OF INDIA in San Diego (which was success- 
ful) and the WAWONA in Washington State (which was not), 
concentrated on one vessel, Harry Dring tackled a succes- 
sion of them—BALCLUTHA, CA. THAYER, EUREKA, ALMA, 


and more. Karl Kortum held down the front office, organiz- 
ing the museum and other holding organizations, dealing 
with city hall and the state and federal governments, acquir- 
ing the ships, raising the money. Dring held down the shop, 
doing much of the work himself ("On the BALCLUTHA at 
first, aside from the volunteers, there was me and a janitor 
and a ticket taker"), chasing down the materials, convincing 
skilled shipyard workers to come out of retirement just one 
more time, setting the standards for restoration and mainte- 
nance. Somebody once said that it was the Golden Age of 
Ship Restoration, and it was. 

For Dring, all things seemed possible and if they weren't, 
he could, by the force of his personality, make them possi- 
ble. Even though he was to work for a series of organiza- 
tions—the San Francisco Maritime Museum, the California 
state park system, the National Park Service—it didn't mat- 
ter who signed his paycheck because he talked the language 
of the waterfront. He was a product of the waterfront (and 
had no pretentions of being anything else), so dealing with 
the people who got things done was easy for him, much 
easier than it might have been if he were a bureaucrat who 
sat in a chair all day filling out purchase orders. "I knew a 
lot of people and a lot of activities related to the waterfront, 
ships particularly. I always got along well with old-timers. 
Jack Dickerhoff, for example, was an absolute font of 
information about obscure sources of supply. People in the 
shipyard business, for instance, were able to point me in the 
right direction. I'd exchange information with these people 
and get done what had to be done." 

His persuasiveness was no more evident than on the 
BALCLUTHA project: With Kortum, he convinced Moore 
Drydock to contribute their riggers to help rig the ship, he 
got a cordage company to donate miles of rope, a paint 
company to donate the paint. For later wooden ship jobs, 
like the THAYER, WAPAMA, and ALMA, he was able to obtain 
the proper lumber at the right time. "Oakland and San 
Francisco were razing a lot of old buildings. Out of them 
came dry, first-growth floor joists. I had spies out keeping 
an eye on demolition jobs, and I was able to get what I 
needed in incredibly long lengths, which was exactly what 
was required.” 

All was not honey and roses, however. Periodically, 
Dring would run afoul of the buzz-saw of restoration polit- 
ics, even though he wanted to stay out of it as much as 
possible. One of his greatest disappointments was the de- 
mise of the KAIULANI, the ship in which he fulfilled his 
boyhood dream to round Cape Horn under sail. 

The tale of the loss of the KAIULANTI is a complex one, 
better told in detail at some other time. Briefly, the ship was 
left in the Philippines at the end of World War II, and put 
into use as a log barge. The sailors of the KAIULANI never 
forgot her, however, and in the early 1960s a movement was 
begun to get her back to the United States. In 1964 she was 
given to the United States by the Philippine government. 
President Lyndon Johnson accepted the gift on behalf of the 
nation and named the National Maritime Historical Society, 
founded in 1963 to save the KAIULANI, trustee of the vessel. 
Congress authorized $500,000 to restore her, but because of 
the convolutions of politics the money was never spent. The 
NMHS raised $100,000 and went into debt for an additional 
$70,000. Meanwhile in the Philippines, the ship deterio- 
rated, sank, was raised, sank again, was seized as a menace to 
navigation, then partially scrapped. Dring had gone out to 
the Philippines to see what he could do, but it was too late. 

The people who had yelled the loudest and pushed the 
hardest, among them Karl Kortum and Peter Stanford of the 
NMHS, didn't pause to clean up the mess, however. They 
left that to Harry Dring. The remains of the KAIULANI—a 





—_. =— = 
The C.A. THAYER in drydock, October, 1959. The 
fellow in the white shirt is Harry Dring. 





few rusting plates of steel—were shipped to Seattle in 1975 
courtesy of the U.S. Navy. It was Dring's sad task to get them 
down to San Francisco. "I had to arrange to get the pieces 
shipped here for nothing, get them stored for nothing, and 
then had to move them and get them stored for nothing, and 
then the remains got all cut up for scrap anyway because 
nobody could figure out a way to deal with it all.” 

It was a bitter experience for a man who had built a 
career on preserving historic ships, not cutting them up for 
scrap. So when faced with the possibility of a repeat perfor- 
mance in the matter of the steam schooner WAPAMA, Harry 
Dring came out fighting, his dislike of preservation politics 
notwithstanding. 


The ALMA undergoing re-restoration at the 
Anderson & Cristofani yard in 1981. 
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National Maritime Museum at San Francisco 
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The C.A. THAYER under tow in San Francisco Bay after one of her periodic refits in 
drydock. Built in 1895, she served in the lumber trade until 1912, then was used in 
the Alaskan salt-salmon business. She was converted in 1924 for cod fishing. 








S: it has come down to this—the matter of the WAPAMA. 
Harry wanted a change of venue to talk about that, so we 
left the ALMA in the capable hands of the Anderson & Cristo- 
fani yard crew and drove down the peninsula south of San 
Francisco to the marina where Harry keeps his boat. It wasa 
new marina just off the freeway, the approaches riddled 
a with light industrial buildings in a semi-arid wasteland. 
A Some day it might be aclass act, but at the moment it hada 

sterile look to it, each pier barred by a chain-link gate and 
i filled chockablock with nondescript boats. Not Harry's 
rr pier, though. At the end of Harry's pier was an ancient 
i wooden Chinese junk, sitting there in proud splendor, dom- 
i inating everything in sight. It was almost an hallucination. 

"Welcome to FREE CHINA," said Harry, and we stepped 
aboard. We passed through the main compartment in the 
great cabin, stocked with marine hardware and supplies as if 
it were a chandlery, and settled into the galley, which had 
the air of a boys’ clubhouse even though it was only a retired 
man's hideaway. Dring had been working on the boat for 
years, his own private restoration project. It looked like one 
of those jobs that would never intentionally be finished, 
because finishing it would be the end of all the fun. Harry 
was all revved up about the WAPAMA, soI settled down with 
a glass of whiskey and listened as he let loose with a story of 
frustration and anger. 

The WAPAMA, built in 1915 at St. Helens, Oregon, was 
the last of 225 steam schooners that plied the West Coast 
hauling freight, lumber, and passengers. She is 205' long, 
built entirely of Douglas-fir. Her type was legendary out 
West; they were much-beloved ships that steamed in and out 
of most obscure dogholes to keep the commerce of the coast 
flowing, whatever the weather. She was laid up in 1947 in 
Seattle, then purchased in 1956 by the San Francisco Mari- 
time Museum as a representative type to be joined by others 
at the Hyde Street Pier. 

Harry Dring and his crew maintained the WAPAMA as 
best they could, but the rigors of the exposed location where 
she was moored caused her to deteriorate until something 
clearly had to be done. In April 1979, she was hauled out, at 
which time she was discovered to have a broken keel, among 
other major difficulties. Harry Dring calculated at that time 
that $323,000 would be required for a three-year rehabilita- 
tion, with the total bill somewhere in the more distant 
future to be $1.2 million. (Dring says, "Inevitably under the 


Richard ‘Frear 
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ALMA sports her new rig off Alcatraz, San Francisco Bay, in 1984. 
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federal system, everybody talks lump sum, which is a mis- 
take, because restoration and repair jobs require level fund- 
ing of modest amounts over a long period of time. Nobody 
can spend all that money at once, so it isn't required all at 
once.") The National Park Service, which incorporated the 
National Maritime Museum and the Hyde Street Pier into 
its Golden Gate National Recreation Area in 1977, budgeted 
the three-year figure. Dring had the ship blocked up on a 
barge owned by Crowley Maritime, where the restoration 
work could proceed. So far, so good. 

Without warning, the National Park Service pulled the 
budget. What had looked like a smart move on Dring's 
part—to get the ship out of the water so she could be 
repaired—now looked like a dumb one. Some of her plank- 
ing had been removed for survey work, so she could not be 
relaunched. The rental on the barge was $8,300 a month. 
And the barge was located several miles away from the 
museum in the Oakland Estuary. 

In typical pull-all-the-waterfront-strings-you-must 
fashion, Harry Dring worked out a solution. The National 
Park Service would take over a fully submergible barge that 
had been declared surplus by the U.S. government and lease 
it for ten years to Crowley Maritime, which in turn would 
completely restore the WAPAMA at no further cost. So far, so 
good. 

Not so good. The deal fell through. The Navy repos- 
sessed the barge, claiming it had a more important use for it, 
and gave it to the Lockheed Corporation, which would use 
it in consummation of a defense contract. So Dring went 
back to the National Park Service with a request to have the 


» Museum at San Francisco 
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project re-budgeted. No deal. The NPS evidently had more , : ar , LI as 
important things to do with its money. Harry Dring was The WAPAMA on her $8,300 month barge in the Oakland 
still fighting the bureaucrats to save the WAPAMA when his Estuary, a sad sight in contrast to her appearance below. 








Pee? 


Harry Dring at the wheel of the if 
C.A.THAYER in 1974. } 








The restored WAPAMA at the Hyde Street Pier in 1964. In the background are the Marin headlands and the Golden Gate Bridge. 
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retirement came up in 1982. 

It doesn't take much imagination to 
figure out what happened to the 
WAPAMA's condition. Out of the water 
and with absolutely no day-to-day 
maintenance, she deteriorated rapidly, 
so much so that she now cannot be 
moved. In a few years she went from the 
living to the dead; meanwhile the barge 
rent-meter kept on ticking. To date, 
somewhere between $500,000 and 
$1,000,000 has been spent simply to 
rent the space on which she sits. No 
longer a candidate for repair, she now 
needs a complete restoration, which 
was estimated in 1983 to be $4.8 million. 


To people used to dealing with the 
federal government, all of that is busi- 
ness as usual—the vagaries of cost- 
overruns and bureaucratic bungling— 
but to Harry Dring, the most practical 
of men, it was so shocking as to be 
indescribable. It was enough to ruin a 
fellow's retirement. 

But if it isn't obvious by now, Harry 
Dring is a scrapper. The WAPAMA may 
not be personally owned by him, but it 
is his ship, if you know what I mean. "I 
always took the view that my function 
was to beat the bureaucrats at their own 
game on behalf of the ship," he says, 
"to find ways around their stupid bot- 
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tlenecks and obstacles and failure to 
understand the needs of ships, no mat- 
ter what type they were." 

So Dring turned the heat of public 
and private pressure on the National 
Park Service. He wrote letters, worked 
the telephone, twisted arms, and bent 
ears. The story of the WAPAMA came to 
be seen in the newspapers and on televi- 
sion, came to be heard on the radio and 
in the halls of government. Dring mod- 
estly points out that he didn't do it 
alone; there were plenty of other people 
who were concerned about the ship's 
plight and brought pressure to bear. 
But let it be known that the leader of the 
pack was Harry Dring. His ship had 
been betrayed, therefore he had been 
betrayed. "A lot of people higher than 
me thought the WAPAMA was worth 
saving," he says. "That's why the ship 
was saved in the first place. The vessel is 
on the National Register. I didn't put 
her there. The goddamned Feds put her 
there. They said she was historically 
important and they would take care of 
her and they damn well better. 

"Some people don't think you 
should save wooden ships. I think you 
should as long as you keep renewing 
them. So what if they eventually become 
so renewed that they no longer have 
much original wood in them? Any 
wooden ship that is in use is constantly 
being renewed. There's nothing unus- 
ual about that. What is unusual is 
when they should be and aren't." 

It was ironic that the WAPAMA was 
rotting her days away in the very Oak- 
land Estuary where Harry Dring had 
become inspired as a boy to become 
involved wth historic ships. It was 
tragic that all of the ships Harry had 
taken under his wing were sliding 
downhill fast only two years after he 
retired. "What about it, Harry?" I asked. 
"Aren't you bitter?" It is a measure of 
the man that even in the face of disap- 
pointment he could be philosophical: 
"I made my own bed. Whether it was an 
embittering experience or a delightful 
one doesn't make much difference, for 
the simple reason that I was doing 
something that I knew something about 
and getting paid for it." 


he third time I met Harry Dring 

was a month or so ago, nearly a 
year after he had almost given up on the 
WAPAMA in despair. He was still retired, 
of course, but working as hard as ever 
this time on his own restoration pro- 
ject, the FREE CHINA. The boat had 
been moved from the marina over to the 
Anderson & Christofani shipyard; 
instead of dominating the boats around 
her, she was dominated by the projects 
in the yard: a fat, steel fishboat being 
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sandblasted and painted, a trio of large 
fiberglass Navy launches in for repairs, 
and a wooden cabin launch waiting her 
turn on the ways. She fit into her sur- 
roundings the way Harry fit into the 
life of the shipyard. 

This was, to me, anew Harry Dring. 
All smiles, handshakes, heartiness, hap- 
piness, he was in the process of fitting a 
new mast step in the junk, preparatory 
to stepping the new mast itself. "That 
step may not be authentic," he said 
with a wave of his cigar, "but it sure 
will keep the mast from doing what it's 
not supposed to do." It was in effect a 
square, steel, fabricated socket for the 
base of the mast. It was all Harry 
Dring—make it big, make it strong, 
make it last. 

The galley of the FREE CHINA had 
replaced the wheelhouse of the ferry- 
boat EUREKA as the place where Dring 
held court. The view was not nearly as 
spectacular, but the companionship 
was so much better. No bureaucrats, no 
Park Service rangers "who worry more 
about septic tanks than bilge pumps," 
only welders and pipefitters and ma- 
chinists and caulkers, men who under- 
stood Harry and who were understood 
by him. Some people find their happy 
retirement on the links in Florida or by 
the pool in Palm Springs; Harry Dring 
had found his in an out-of-the-way 
shipyard, where real men do real work 
on the real waterfront ("What'll you 
have, Pete? Bourbon or Scotch?"). 

To be sure, he still had hard words 
to say about a variety of topics. (On 
negotiating with Karl Kortum: "I know 
Karl so well that I come equipped. If I 
ever have any dealings with him, you 
better believe that my black bag has a 
full lunch in it." On preservation poli- 
tics: "Ionly care about things that have 
to do with the ships. I don't care about 
goddamned politics. I don't think you 
should have to play the game that 
way.") But he was calmer now, more 
relaxed. He had the air of a man who 
had won the battle that he considered 
paramount in his life. And he had. At 
least the first round, anyway. 

In less than a year, the WAPAMA's 
situation—but not her condition—had 
taken a 180-degree turn. The National 
Park Service, which for almost five 
years couldn't find any money for the 
ship, had declared her to be a National 
Historic Landmark and was in the pro- 
cess of coughing up three-quarters of a 
million dollars to stabilize her and 
begin restoration work. A new admin- 
istrator, Glennie Wall, had been brought 
in to oversee the historic ships at the 
Hyde Street Pier, and she was taking a 
special interest in the WAPAMA's plight. 


"That woman may not know much 
about ships," says Dring, "but she's a 
tiger when it comes to springing 
money." A sled roof was to be built 
over the ship to prevent further deterio- 
ration, and plans were underway to 
allocate more money for more work. 
There isn't a knowledgeable person 
in San Francisco who would deny that 
the long road toward the WAPAMA's 
salvation, if she is to have it, was paved 
by Harry Dring. He had held the 
National Park Service's feet to the fire; 
he had been the squeaky wheel that had 
to be oiled. He had been loud, demand- 
ing, sometimes unreasonable, certainly 
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Lightning Class sailboat. This is a 
wood construction kit with diecut 
plywood frames = mahogany 


an embarrassing reminder of promises 
made and not kept. He had given them 
hell as he always had, and it had 
worked. 

The WAPAMA wasn't yet out of the 
woods—neither were the other ships 
that had once come under the conserva- 
tion of Harry Dring—but a change of 
attitude seemed to have taken place. 
Harry's intensity seemed to have rubbed 
off on a number of people who had the 
power to make things happen. That, if 
nothing else, is his legacy. | 
Peter H. Spectre is Executive Editor of 
WoodenBoat magazine. 
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CHEROKEE was resuscitated 
from a peeling and rotting 
fishboat to a miniature 
motor yacht because she 
was so appealingly jaunty. 


WoodenBoat/61 


ne day, for no other reason 
than sensing a faint distress call, I 
walked down a dead-end dock in 
Sausalito. There I found a forlorn and 


neglected little old-fashioned powerboat tive friends, I opted to pay the $900 (a 
with a sign in the window that said, paltry $300 to get the engine running, it 
"FOR SALE $900—WITH ENGINERUN- turned out later, was pure optimism), 
NING, $1,200." Against the conclusive and found myself with a new friend, the 
advice of experienced and more sensi- 26' CHEROKEE. She was peeling and 


The Several 
KEE: faunch® 


rotting—but oh, so jaunty, and peering 
hopefully out of the mess saying, "I'm 
really OK underneath it all....". That 
was the first of her many communica- 
tions, and it surely was the truth. 

And so I plunged into the boat res- 
toration world, I who had never put a 
hammer to anything without smashing 
either it or a finger, who had no wood- 
working skills, and who was unable to 
use any tool more complex than a 
screwdriver. Why did this restoration 
succeed? Probably because I hadn't the 
faintest notion of what I'd really taken 
on. Also, luck brought me the help of 
two young woodworkers blessed with 
patience, creativity, talent, and forti- 
tude who took on the job because they, 
too, had fallen for the forlorn little 
boat. 

And besides, it was spring, anda fun 
time to work on the Sausalito water- 
front. The sun shone daily, and WAN- 
DER BIRD's restoration was in full 
swing a few berths away, with band- 
saws buzzing and sanders whirring. 
Friends (in the beginning) were easy to 
conscript, and an assortment of boat 
buffs, boatwrights, and dock loungers 
was always available to offer a multi- 
tude of opinions (often at odds) on how 
to do anything. 

We began the restoration—or rather, 
resuscitation—with zeal. I removed fish- 
ing paraphernalia, mildewed charts, 
old rum bottles, rusted anchor chain, 
and fraying lines, and scraped fish 
scales, oil blobs, and unidentifiable 
sludge from the bilges. We peeled off 
ancient linoleum and scraped off sag- 
ging strings of paint—at least eight 
layers on the interior, including one of 
pea green that made your eyeballs ache. 
You could stick a knife through the 
cockpit coaming, ports and windows 
were caked with paint, and dry rot had 
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Matthew Walker 
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eaten beneath moldings and window 
ledges. 

With great labor we chipped off 
persistent layers of Arabol and assorted 
patches that covered the decks, which, 
beneath the accumulations, turned out 
to be sound Port Orford cedar. Bronze 
portholes, chocks, and fittings unlike 
any available today appeared from 
beneath layers of paint. Curved tug- 
boat-like windows and side windows 
that dropped down into slots were evi- 
dently not original to the boat, for 
when cleaned up they were of mis- 
matched wood, some mahogany, some 
teak. She was built solidly, with a thick 
keelson, and heavy frames, planks, and 
stringers coated with red lead. Achunky 
engine mount and the remains of a tow- 
ing bit were tucked away beneath the 
cockpit sole. It was strangely sturdy 
construction, and had held up surpris- 
ingly well for a boat which, her papers 
said, had been built in 1935. 

We hauled the boat, and after hos- 
ing away an impressive array of barna- 
cles, grass, and slime, found the hull to 
be solid except for a few planks at the 
bow. Ten planks at the stem would 
require replacement. That was the 
major structural work required, and 
the major expense in a restoration that 
would, with no trouble at all, quadru- 
ple the purchase price in but a few 
months. (An outgoing cash flow—that's 
a guarantee I can make to anyone who 
falls in love with an old wooden boat.) 

Onward we went into the less 
grubby and far more satisfying phases. 
We moved three curved pilothouse win- 


CHEROKEE's 
hull was basi- 
cally sound, 
with structural 
work only 
required in the 
forward sec- 
tion. The pilot- 
house was 
lengthened 
and the inte- ¥ 
rior was 
stripped and 
restructured. 
The engine, an 
ancient 
Chrysler 
Crown, was to 
cause consid- 
erable trouble. 
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Restoration involved as much stripping away 
as it did rebuilding and modifying. That's 
Nick Jewett working on the cockpit. 


dows 20" forward, and this gave the 
cabin a vastly increased sense of space. 
We stripped the interior of old cup- 
boards and shelves and installed maple 
cabinets and countertops and a ceramic 
sink fed by a water barrel on the roof, 
built a double bunk and bookcases for- 
ward, and (a tribute to patience and 
creativity), even squeezed a 12-bottle 
wine rack into a tiny space bound by a 
door, a cupboard, and the curve of the 
hull. 

The final touch was a bronze loco- 
motive whistle, which when installed 
did not blow witha train-like wail, but, 
appropriately enough, with a breathy 
little toot! toot! 

The concerted effort required to 





a 


transform that little fishing boat into a 
"yacht" took the better part of a year. 
And how I learned along the way! I, 
who had always been willing to take 
shortcuts, to choose the easy way 
around anything, discovered that you 
don't shortchange the gods of restora- 
tion. I'd spare the bedding compound 
(such a gooey cleanup, you know), or 
just dump a little preservative over a 
festering black spot, or ignore a bubble 
in the varnish or a thin spot in the 
paint. All those shortcuts would be 
paid for later. 
During that first year of CHERO- 
. KEE's ownership of me, we became the 
5 best of friends. There's a happy feeling 
s about the boat—she has a communica- 
2tive, cheery, tangible personality. She 
smiles, and people smile back. Perhaps 
it's the benign presence of a resident 
ghost, or maybe the spirit of the boat 
herself. 

Most of her first communications 
pertained to the engine—an ancient, 
oil-encrusted, grumbly Chrysler Crown. 
It had, despite desultory attempts to 
make it turn over, refused to make any 
sound more encouraging than the 
nasal grinding of the starter motor. Sol 
began what would prove to be a long 
and unhappy association with a series 
of mechanics who made the thing go— 
occasionally. It did manage to take us 
on a few cruises and adventures. (I 
shudder at the memory of returning 
from the Delta in the brave little 
vessel—an antique hull propelled by 
an aging Navy surplus engine recycled 
in 1946, facing whitecapped San Pablo 
Bay.) But many times the engine simply 
refused to start, for no apparent reason; 
then, later, I'd find something very 
wrong—say, that the bottom of the fuel 
tank had rusted through and tiny 
waterfalls of gas were spouting into the 
bilges, or that the steering cable was 
hanging by a rusty link. Such timely 
interventions were, I believe, the work 
of the ghost. 

Eventually, that Crown drove itself 
(obediently enough) to its doom, and 
was last seen hanging from a hook in 
the back of a pickup truck. CHEROKEE 
cruised away under the power of a new 
diesel that has never once refused to 
start. 

This can, of course, be attributed 
merely to the difference in engines. 
Yet...1 continued to wonder. Who or 
what was this benign and cheerful 
presence? The soul of the boat, the 
ghost of the builder, or a past owner? 

. Determined to learn more about her 
ong life on San Francisco Bay, I began 
Fl tracking owners backwards to 1935, to 
= her beginnings in Alameda. 





The steam schooner SHNA TAK. That could be the CHEROKEE hanging from davits at the after end of the boat deck. 


| fe amazing how easy it was, some 40 
years later, to find most of the past 
owners of a little fishing boat. They all 
remembered her with affection; some 
even came to visit. Finally I located the 
widow of the builder, still in Alameda, 
still at the same address. And she 
offered the startling information, "It 
came off a lumber schooner—he built 
the cabin in our backyard," and the 
history of this diminutive vessel took 
on a whole new dimension: She was old 
even in 1935. 

From yellowing papers filled out by 
the builder I learned that the boat, a 22' 
open-decked launch with a Hicks 
engine, had arrived in the Oakland 
estuary on the deck of a lumber 
schooner. She had been built in 1907 by 
the Hall Brothers in Winslow, Wash- 
ington. Could this vessel have a pedi- 
gree even more venerable than I had 
supposed? 

Yes, indeed. The Hall Brothers, it 
turned out, were major shipbuilders in 
Puget Sound, famed before the turn of 
the century for their sailing ships, and, 
when steam engines evolved, for the 
building of coastal lumber schooners, 
sturdy vessels built to go into tiny ports 
(the "dogholes" of the Pacific North- 
west) to pick up lumber to carry south. 

The steam schooner launched in 
1907 by the Hall Brothers was the 839- 
ton SHNA YAK. If the workboat was 
launched at the same time, she would 
have had an eventful life riding high on 
the aft boat deck as the ship steamed 
along the rockbound and often foggy 


coast and into the unprotected dog- 
holes, picking up lumber from rickety 
wharves or from wires strung from cliff- 
tops down to the pitching decks. 

The workboat would have been 
lowered on davits and used to run 
mooring lines to buoys and loading 
wires to wharves; she would have car- 
ried crew and supplies between the ship 
and shore; she might have been sent out 
to gather floating lumber that had shot 
out of chutes high on the cliffs and to 
herd it to the ship. It was a dangerous 
life for those sturdy schooners and their 
workboats in the lumber ports of the 
Northwest, one in which accidents, 
shipwrecks, strandings, and disappear- 
ances were commonplace. 

During her long career, SHNA YAK 
distinguished herself with several dra- 
matic groundings, was overhauled 
twice, caught on fire, and changed 
owners and names several times—yet 
by and large went quietly up and down 
the coast with her cargoes for 25 years. 
She arrived, under the name ANNIE 
CHRISTENSON, in the Oakland estuary 
in 1932, her final voyage. 

By the 1930s, progress had rendered 
the lumber schooners obsolete, and 
ANNIE CHRISTENSON was laid up 
along with a fleet of discarded yet ser- 
viceable steam schooners and many a 
fine old sailing ship lined up along the 
mud flats of the Oakland estuary. Rot- 
ten Row it was called—the place where 
ships went to die. They lay there by the 
hundreds, deserted, waiting to be 
burned or broken up for scrap. Here 


al Maritime Museum, San Francisco 


Nation 


was a bonanza for a local backyard 
builder—salvage for a pittance, or 
maybe even for the taking. 

So ANNIE CHRISTENSON settled 
into the backwaters, and the little 
launch was also retired, and lifted off 
the ship and hauled away toa backyard 
where the boatwright or carpenter, tak- 
ing his time, built upwards. She was 
decked over, given a curved cabin, and 
lengthened 4' at the stern. 

And bit by bit grew the person- 
ality—a melange of the spirits of 
shipwrights and vessels now long gone. 
A Puget Sound craftsman shaped the 
planks and frames from timber grown 
before the turn of the century; the cedar 
decks were cut, perhaps, from part of 
ANNIE CHRISTENSON's last cargo. The 
curved windows were the sole survivors 
of a once proud and crusty tugboat; her 
side windows came from a ferry that 
had been retired when bridges were 
built; fittings were salvaged from an 
old hay scow, her bronze ports from a 
sailing ship. 

Perhaps it is such bits and pieces of 
our maritime past that make up the 
spirit of the little vessel. If you believe 
in gentle ghosts, and if you can hear the 
faint whisperings and stirrings of 
Something There... CHEROKEE will tell 
you So. Le) 


— 


Living in Sausalito, California, Annie Sut- 
ler is a free-lance and feature writer for a 
local newspaper. With her sailmaker hus- 
band Peter, she is planning to sail to 
Mexico—then on for an extended cruise 
through the South Pacific. 
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Cold-Molded Overlay: 
A Close Look at One 





He you like a trip to the West 
Coast?" the Editor asked me one 


day. "You bet," I replied. You see, it 
was winter here in Maine—cold as 
could be—and the idea of a week out 
West couldn't have come at a better 
time. 

"But," said the Editor, "I want you 
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1 Thirty years old and a leaker, FALCON awaits her entree to Jespersen's shop. 


The boatbuilder, 
Bent Jespersen, 
of Sidney, B.C. 


Keith Battersby 


to look at, and later write about, a cold- 
molding job." "Don't know anything 
about it; never turned me on," I replied 
(as if this were news to him). "Bent 
Jesperson's doing it, "he went on. "Well, 
in that case," said I, suddenly deciding 
there might be something to those 
skinny little planks and all that glue 


Las 


rt 


Her hull has been lifted off its lead ballast keel and turned upside down for 


convenience in the work that is to follow. 
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after all, "count me in again." I figured 
that if a man who had built as many 
fine boats by traditional methods as 
Jespersen had, were willing to under- 
take one of these new-skin-by-cold- 
molding jobs, neither WoodenBoat nor 
I should miss a chance to learn about it. 

I wasn't disappointed last February 
when [arrived at Bent's shop in Sidney, 
B.C., a beautiful town on the leeward 
side of the Saanich Peninsula, just 
north of Victoria. Bent and his four- 
man crew were about halfway through 
hanging the third and final layer of red 
meranti veneer on Jerry Bohannon's 
FALCON, the 40' Owens cutter whose 
rebirth was discussed generally in the 
last issue, WB No. 60. The workman- 
ship was beautiful, the shop was neat 
and efficient and at the same time 
simply laid out and equipped, and the 
whole crew, to a man, was working 





2 Inside the shop FALCON'S hull is 
stripped of its paint, patched where needed, 
then faired to make a good base for its new 
skin. She is left this way for a couple of 
weeks, with a fan to help dry her out, until 
the wood is judged to have lost enough of 
its moisture for the glue to stick. The wood 
is not allowed to dry so much that the 
planks shrink, however, and thus there is 
no need to do anything to the seams. 


3 This picture is not upside down, the boat is 
I was standing upright on the shop floor insid 
the boat when I took this photograph—a very 
strange sensation. The hull rested on blocks, 


Technique 


with skill and dispatch. Because this 
outside layer was being laid fore and 
aft, like normal planking on a normal 
boat, and was carefully lined off, spiled, 


and tapered, the hull looked "right" to The boat, 
me, though I'd probably never see the esate 
seams in this glued-together outer skin cutlet from 
once it was painted. Seattle, 

I'll tell you more shortly about how — Washington. 


this reskinning, Jespersen-style, was 
done, but first let me tell you something 
about Bent Jespersen himself. He's a 
transplanted Dane who went through 
the much-respected apprenticeship pro- 
gram in boatbuilding in Denmark. That 
was between 1951 and 1955; he's been 
building boats in Canada since his 
arrival in late 1955—first for other 
yards like Star Shipyard in Vancouver 
and Philbricks in Sidney, then starting 
11 years ago on his own. He's at home 
with both large and small craft, yachts 





by Maynard Bray 
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or commercial boats, and seems to bub- 
ble over with knowledge, energy, and 
good humor. His workmanship is 
among the best I've ever seen. 

Some information about this job: 
Although thousands of staples were 
fired into the hull, not one of them 
remained there permanently. Staples 


Maynard Bray 


Keith Battersby 


4 The first layer of 1/8" veneer was 
put on diagonally, crossing the 
hull at an angle of about 45°. 








sa. 
Sail 


were used only as temporary fasteners 
to hold the veneers in close contact with 
the hull or with each other while the 
glue cured. Glue alone is what holds 
this new skin onto the old boat. Each of 
the layers took three days, or about 100 
man-hours, to install. Here's the 
procedure: 





Keith Battersby 


Keith Battersby 





just high enough off the floor for its waterline ad 
to be made level; since the cabin had been cut 
off in anticipation of the new one FALCON was 


to have, this wasn't very high. 


5 Here, the second layer, at an angle of 
90° to the first one, is being started by 
Bent Jespersen himself. 
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6 Working on an upside-down hull is far easier than working overhead on an upright one. The 
simple tipped-in staging is available for work on the boat's bottom, but is easily removed for work 
on the topsides. 






7 (Right) Staples driven one day are pulled the next, before the epoxy cures so much that this opera- 
tion becomes difficult or impossible. Taking out the staples from the final layer paves the way for 
smoothing the hull. 


. 


Maynard Bray 
Keith Battersby 





11 A couple of coats of epoxy resin are then rolled on to 

10 ...and ends with a foam-pad disc sanding. harden the hull's surface and to form a firm base for the sub- 
sequent layers of paint. Cabinet scrapers with rolled cutting 
edges smooth out the not-quite-cured epoxy after each coat; 
sanding at this stage rather than scraping would be noisier, 
would waste paper, and would allow less control. 
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8 Because the hull was made fair before any 9 ...with a spokeshave being substituted in the hol- 
veneer work was started, no great thickness of low parts of the hull... 

wood need be removed at this stage—a good thing, 
because if you remove more than 1/8") you've gone 
through the outer layer. Smoothing begins with 
an overall diagonal planing... 
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12 FALCON's new cold-molded skin is finished now, and her 
hull can be turned upright... 





13 ...and rolled back into the shop. Some work was done to 
both the stem and sternpost before and after the veneer was 
applied, and it will be described shortly. 
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14 New toerails and a new cabin trunk were part of the job. 
Here, the toerails are being put on... 


15 ...and here, the cabin is being built. 
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18 As already indicated, more was done to FALCON than reskinning her. Her new toerails, cock- 
pit, and cabin, can be partly seen here. A new diesel engine was installed as well. 
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17 Looking like a new boat, FALCON, her name carefully lettered in 


gold across her newly veneered transom, is about to be rolled out of 


16 FALCON will be finished in sprayed-on linear the shop, fitted once again to her lead ballast keel, and launched. 
polyurethane, and to look "proper" with this sophisti- 


cated (and very expensive) coating, her hull must be 
especially smooth. 
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2 To dose up the gap, the lower edges of the new pieces are scribed with a pen- 
cil compass so they'll fit snugly against the strake below when cut to the line. 


3 Without cutting the 
lower edge and with the 
pieces still stapled as 
before, a long and fairly 
stiff(13/8" wide by 5/8 
thick) fairing batten is 
brought into position 
near the upper edges of 
the new strake pieces in 
such a way as to make a 
fair line that results in 
a tapered strake of 
veneer, much as ina 
run of conventional 
planking. 





Maynard Bray 


1 The first two layers of veneer (laid diag- 
onally and criss-crossing each other over 
the inverted hull) are already in place in 
this photo, and the final strakes of the fore- 
and-aft outer layer are being hung. The 
process begins by temporarily stapling in 
place the pieces that will make up the new 
strake and overlapping their butts, with 
their lower edges only touching (where 
they happen to) the upper edge of the last 
strake already hung. This leaves an irregu- 
lar gap that must be eliminated. 
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4 When the fair- 
ing batten is tem- 
porarily nailed in | 
place so it is eye- 
sweet, the strake 
pieces are marked 
along the batten's 


top edge. 


6 FALCON's starboard side was the "pattern 
side" for all the strakes, meaning that the 
marking process just described wasn't neces 
sary for the port side of the boat; the strakes 
on that side were simply duplicates of the 
starboard strakes, gotten out at the same 
time simply by running opposite pairs, one 
on top of the other, over the table saw. 





- 





5 Marks for cutting are also made at the overlapping butts, and those cuts are 


made before the pieces are taken off the boat. The butts in adjacent strakes are 
staggered at least a foot or two. 







ee 


6 11 ...and checked for fit. 


ne 


9 We're on the port side now, about 
ready to hang one of those strakes 

whose shape came from the "pattern," 
or starboard, side. First, the upper edge 


of the last strake is planed if need be so 
it is fair above its butts. 





10 The new piece is then put in place... 
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7 To hold alignment while the port and starboard 
strakes are being sawn out, their corresponding pieces 
are temporarily stapled together. 


8 The starboard piece, of course, has to be on the top, 
since it is the one that has been marked for sawing. 





13 ...until the seam, or gap, is lightly closed. As you might expect, 
i as there's more—but still not much—of this cut-and-try work to be done 
2 The high places are cut down with a block on the port side than on the starboard. 

plane... ws 





i i 14 Now, after the 
y: lower edge is fitted, a 
line is marked on the 
hull to represent the 


strake's upper edge... 
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Photographs on these two pages by Maynard Bray 
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~*~. . 17 A section of the new strake, with glue on its 


inside face, is laid in place on the hull. 





15 (Above) ...to guide in spreading the glue. Staying within this 
guideline results in a neat job, without the smearing of excess glue. 


16 (Below) Glue is also spread on the mating surface of the new 
strake—on the bench, with waxed paper underneath to catch the 
drippings. 








TOOLS AND MATERIALS 






2 The glue was WEST SYSTEM 
epoxy from Gougeon Bros., thick- 
ened a bit with microfibers. It was 
mixed in small batches in cut-off 
milk cartons which, because of 
their waxed surfaces, could be used 
again and again. Several spreaders, 





or paddles with serrated tips, were 3 Staples; because they served only as 
made new each day from 14" temporary fastenings, could be of 
1 Veneers arrive from the Dean Company softwood plain steel. They were driven by both 
packaged in a protective crate. They run from : hand-operated and electric guns. The 


about 7" to 13" in width and are about 10' to 
14' long. The material is red meranti, a 
mahogany-like wood that has been sliced into 
1/8'-thick veneers. 


manual guns were shimmed on their 
undersides so they tipped downward 
and drove the staples deeper into the 
wood. 
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18 So far, we've spoken of the two sides of the boat separately, 
but, in fact, work takes place on both sides simultaneously— 
two men on one side and two on the other. Having the hull 
upside down for this type of operation is a real advantage. 
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it lies. 
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four big rolls of plastic was only partly successful, however. 
banding tape were used on this job alone—all as tem- 


porary fastenings. All the staples for one layer had to 
be pulled out before the next layer could be started. 
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3 The tape wouldn't completely pop the staples out, 
but it did raise them off the hull enough so that pliers 
could be used to grab them and do the rest of the job. 


Photographs on these two pages by Maynard Bray 








19 (Above) Staples hold the veneers in wood-to-wood contact 
with the hull while the glue cures. For each strake, the staples 
are driven through plastic banding tape which runs in four 
rows down the full length of the strake. 


20 (Below) In the few places where there's too much hollow 
in the hull for a veneer to be stapled without splitting, the 
veneer is slit with a fine saw (everyone in this shop uses Japa- 
nese saws, chisels, and waterstones) for more control over how 





WITH STAPLES 





2 The banding tape served to help pull out the staples; it 


4 Occasionally, how- 
ever, no matter how 
carefully broken-off 
staples were searched 
for and removed, the 
plane or spokeshave 
would find an unpulled 
staple leg. Although 
pulling the staples was 
time-consuming, it 
meant that the first two 
layers of veneer could 
be faired and smoothed 
without too much inter- 
ference from these 
mechanical fasteners. 
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The Backbone 


1 Along the stem and fore keel, a fair amount of the 
old wood outside the rabbet line was ground off to 
make a flat area about 4" wide. The veneers were then 
allowed to run beyond this flat, and later, after the 
last layer was in place, were dressed back to be flush 
with it. A new outer fore keel/stem, the start of which 
is shown here, was then glued on in several layers of 
38" mahogany to cover the ends of the veneers and to 
make up the proper shape at that particular place on 
the hull. 


2 Essentially the same procedure was used along the 

sternpost. Here, the veneers are being trimmed back 

to be flush with the backbone, after which they will 

be capped with a covering piece. Along the sternpost, 

as well as in the middle of the boat over the top of the 

ballast keel, the existing wood had to be ground off to 
= : 


WHAT HAPPENS 


compensate for the added thickness of the 
new skin so the old ballast keel and 
rudder would still fit. Fortunately, this 
Owens cutter was built with considerable 
exposed backbone—enough for the ve- 
neers to stick to. On other boats having 
less backbone surface showing outside the 
rabbet, a side-to side watertight connec- 
tion would be needed to tie the sides of 
the hull together and prevent leaks along 
the garboard rabbet. 


3 Along the horn 
timber aft of the stern- 
post, the first two layers 
of veneers were roughly 
butted on the centerline 
over the old hull, the 
gap between them 
made uniform by rout- 
ing, and a filler piece 
added. The last layer, 
running more or less 
fore and aft, was fitted 
closely and didn't 
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Maynard Bray 
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require a filler. 





Maynard Bray 


IN RETROSPECT - SOME QUESTIONS 


What about other boats and other 
situations? Here are some opinions from 
Bent Jespersen: 


¢ Small boats, down to about 12-footers, 
would be reskinned with two layers of 
veneer, the first laid diagonally and the 
second (outer) laid fore and aft as in FAL- 
CON. 


¢ Reskinning would be a possible solu- 
tion for worn out decks. Use Dynel cloth 
in epoxy resin over the veneers if possible, 
although a couple of coats of epoxy, as on 
the hull of FALCON, would probably be 
OK. It might be good to resin-coat the 
underside of the old decking to stabilize it 
as well. 


¢ For either hull or deck reskinning, a 
minimum of two layers is recommended. 
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FALCON, for example, could probably 
have gotten by with only two layers of 1/8" 
veneer because her hull was already rein- 
forced with an inner layer of plywood, 
installed when the boat was built. 


¢ Ferrous plank fastenings, if rusting 
badly, could ruin a cold-molded overlay 
with continued expansion. Boats with 
bronze or copper fastenings are better 
risks. 


¢ Tying the new skin together, side to 
side, across the boat's backbone is some- 
times necessary if there isn't enough 
exposed backbone for the veneers to at- 
tach to. Several layers of glass cloth 
arranged to tie one side of the boat to the 
other along the garboard seams, as has 
been done by other builders (see WB No. 
60), is one possibility; grinding down the 


wooden keel, stem, sternpost, and horn 
timber and running the veneers all the 
way to the hull's centerline is another. 


The recent idea of adding a new water- 
tight wooden skin to an old worn-out 
leaking hull offers a practical way of 
keeping a boat in service when the avail- 
able skill and money don't allow a tradi- 
tional rebuild. How FALCON and other 
reskinned boats hold up after 20 or 30 
years can only be speculation at this 
point, however, and more time must 
elapse before we'll know all the answers. 
But with first-class, experienced builders 
like Bent Jespersen as advocates, even die- 
hards like me have to take notice. 


Maynard Bray is Technical Editor of Wood- 
enBoat magazine. 


AT THE EDGES’? Aptis Deck 


2 A router, mounted 
on a wooden base 
and running along a 
temporary guide bat- 
ten sprung around 
the deck edge, cuts 
the rabbet. 
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1 Epoxy glue and Dynel tape make the connection 
between the new skin and the old deck on each side of 
the hull, running from bow to stern and being laid 
into a formed rabbet so as to come flush with the 
adjacent surfaces. 


4 The rabbet epoxy Dynel treatment is also used along the corners 
where the hull meets the transom, after which the transom will be 













3 With the Dynel application complete and ground 
down flush and fair, a new toerail is installed to cover 
and protect the surface. Notice that the outer layer of 
hull veneer at the deck is different from the rest. It 

is of mahogany, put on after the Dynel to cover it. 
Along with the toerail, it will be varnished rather than 
painted—a fine touch for this rejuvenated hull. 






Keith Battersby 


Keith Battersby 
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Waterborne and under sail, FALCON, although heavier due to the weight of her new skin, 
floats no deeper in the water because of the added displacement the skin gives her. 
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RE--*" Headquarters 
a Marine Plywood 


Stock Species: Teak, Okoume, Sapele/Utile, Khaya, Lauan 
Teak Ply-Deck, Douglas Fir, and Overlays 


Famous Brands: Bruynzeel Marine, SNBCC LydneyPIly. 
Simpson DecraGuard, BOWA Ply, Famowood, Borden 
Adhesives, Harbor Giant Panels 
Giant Size Panels production scarfed to any length 
The Harbor Sales Company, Inc. 

1401] Russell Street 

Baltimore, Maryland 21230 

301/727-0106 
Telex 386624 MD UD 





















Lose your mast in the middle of sailing season? 


New masts (Kenyon, O'Day, Metalmast, and others) at prices up to 
50% off list! How? We buy up spar inventory on discontinued 

, z production boats and 
blemished rejects of 
existing models. The 
integrity of the spar is 
in no way impaired. 
Inquiries should 
include the make and 
madel of the boat, and 
the basic spar dimen- 
sions, We will ship 
masts anywhere in the 
counwy at a reasonable 






cost. 


Call Kevin Montague at The Marine Exchange Corp,, Dept. W, 128 
‘Newbury St., Route | South, Peabody, MA 01960 - 617-535-3212. 





DISCOVER DALY'S , 





At last! Dalys introduces a completely integrated sys- 
tem of products and Work Flow Guides to help you 
solve just abour every marine wood finishing problem 
The result of nearly 50 years of development and 
application experience, these Work Flow Guides are 
yours FREE! Please send $1.00 for postage and hand- 
ling and receive: 
@ Acomplere set of Work Flow Charts 
@ Acomplere Dalys SeaFin Catalog 
B A list of Dalys dealers in your area 
Conract: Daly’s Depr. W 
3525 Stone Way N 
Searle, WA 98103 
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Traditionally Designed 
Paddles & Oars 
Since 1858 


From selecting the finest 
available woods to the 
final finishing touch, we 
at Shaw & Tenney take 
pride in our work. What 
better way to complement 
a beautiful wooden boat 
than with a pair of our 
quality oars and paddles. 
Write for our free catalog. 
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Wetzler Clamp Company, Inc. 


43-17 11th Street 


ite for 
Witte Long Island City, New York 11101 


FREE Illustrated catalog. 


Tel: (212) 784-2874 


CENTER HARBOR SAILS 
Naskeag Road e Box 32 e Brooklin, Maine 04616 
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DESIGN - FABRICATION - MAINTENANCE 


Hand-finished custom sails by 
Robin Lincoln: 207-359-2003 





BOOK REVIEW 


Sena 





A Life in Boats, by Waldo Howland. 
Mystic Seaport Museum, Mystic, Con- 
necticut. 307 pages. $32.50. 


[ J pon first consideration of A Life 


in Boats, a person under 30 years 
old and relatively new to the nautical 
arts may regard this valuable book as if 
it were volume one, say, of a series on 
the French Revolution. The feeling of 
retrospection comes not simply from 
the description of things and events of 
times past, but from the attitudes and 
assumptions implicit to the narrative 
that will be unfamiliar to the contem- 
porary tyro. 

This Western-born reviewer quali- 
fies for the task only because of a 20- 
year New England "adoption," much 
of which has been spent doting over 
piles of yachting journals that span the 
entire period of which Waldo speaks, 
along with the occasional privilege of 
meeting, if not exactly hobnobbing 
with, some of the men and boats de- 
scribed in the book. This is a very spare 
qualification (even if an earnest one), 
and what it boils down to is pure nos- 
talgia. For A Life in Boats is a book 
about wooden boats during a time 
when wooden boats, as this magazine 
generally celebrates them, were devel- 
oped, refined, and, for many types, 
perfected. 

It is in fact, tempting to go offintoa 
kind of nostalgia-by-proxy, grieving 
over the loss of times one never had in 
the first place. But there was in the early 
‘60s still enough carry-over from those 
times to infuse the imagination and 
values of a young boating buff. Many of 
the old boats and their ship's compan- 
ies were still alive and sailing, to show 
and tell their stories, and to teach a 
parvenu a proper contempt for all the 
new upstart designs that, more and 
more each year, infiltrated the popular 
cruising harbors. Yachting magazine 
was Still the old Yachting, Rudder yet 
lived, and the now-defunct Skipper was 
plainly elegant and anticipated monthly 
with relish. It is comical to think back, 
now, and hear myself scoffing at the 
Pearson Tritons that would file past— 
ho-ho-hoing with the Old Guard, 30 
and 40 years my senior—my actual 
boating experience but a couple of 
years, and personal yachting traditions 
almost nonexistent. 

But it was good company indeed, 


and their ancient prejudices have been 
confirmed in time's passage and are 
today daily reaffirmed by Wooden- 
Boat's, growing readership. These peo- 
ple of whom Waldo Howland speaks 
invented American yachting. They 
were not the bluebloods basking in 
19th-century crimes, nor in the early 
20th-century pre-income tax sunlight, 
who made us our yachting. Rather, 
they were the hardworking scions of the 
East's mercantile families—some old 
ones to be sure, but nevertheless ear- 
nest, perfectly capable of understand- 
ing that their enthusiasm meant some 
level of sacrifice against other things, 
other activities. 

The portion of the crowd for which 
this was not true was finished off by the 
'29 crash. What did not decimate a for- 
tune, decimated an era. There were lots 
of rich yachtsmen, but most of them 
worked as much for their wealth as in 
spite of it, and this gave both the sport 
and literature of yachting a fellowship 
that could and did seem not entirely 
beyond the reach of what current media 
calls "ordinary people." There was a 
lot of school tie around, but it would 
reach as readily for the old Lloyds Reg- 
ister to look up your boat, as it would 
ask about the newest acquisition of 
Cousin Brucy. 

For this was a period not only of 
technological and design development 
in yachting, it was also a period of 
enormous social change during which 
inherited assumptions about the world 
were progressively finding a poorer fit. 
Other people besides "somebodies" 
had boats, and boats more and more 
conferred "somebody" status in the fra- 
ternity. Howland was in the thick of 
pre-eminent yachting, and surround- 
ing it were the statistics implied by fleet 
orders for boats—scads of them, all up 
and down the seaboard. This was the 
true strength of the sport, and a founda- 
tion for the yacht-building trades, the 





place in the whole business where the 
author was to establish his forte. Indeed, 
one of the really impressive aspects of 
this book is the level of plain, honest 
angst, naivete, and hoped-for luck to 
which Howland admits in the conduct 
of his early career. Side by side with 
references to great yachts, races, and 
nautical fellowship, are stories of busi- 
ness worries, hopes, fears, close calls, 
almosts, and victories, as a young 
boatman forges his future trade. How- 
land was in partnership and associa- 
tion with some of the best design and 
building talent the country has ever 
had. Then, it was all yet to be seen! 

The book is a narrative march 
between the two Great Wars, taking the 
author from late childhood to the 
inception of the Concordia Company 
as a known boat-related firm, to How- 
land's commission in the U.S. Navy, on 
to World War II. The first half of the 
book establishes the author's nautical 
heritage; the second half, his inculca- 
tion as a marine businessman. Through- 
out, names of the period's prominent 
skippers and sailors, designers and 
builders, agents and owners leap out of 
his life, off the page, and into a reader's 
growing understanding of how mod- 
ern boating came to be. 

The early chapters must be called 
poignant—with reminiscences of young- 
sterhood in many boats: dories and cat- 
boats, early class boats such as Herres- 
hoff 12'4-footers, S- and R-boats, and 
several of his father's boats, including 
the famous Gloucester sloop GREAT 
REPUBLIC, the 75-square-meter boat 
JAVA, the 8-meter BALEK, and others. 
The author's father, Llewellyn How- 
land (Senior), was obviously of enor- 
mous influence, not so much here a 
towering presence, as rather an infusive 
one. In Howland Senior's posthumous 
1961 book, The Middle Road, 1 find 
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this passage: 
I have been conscious of a faith that 
luck—good or bad—more often than 
not is in the nature of a paradox, not to 
be defined on the spur of the moment 
but only after the passage of time has 
crystallized it into its true shape and 
significance. And coeval with this 
point of view as to luck has run that 
insatiable, beggaring plague—a love of 
boats—that has imposed on me the 
burden of wooing one or more "sailing 
sirens" as a necessity. Consequently, 
year after year, I have bought boats— 
with a single exception—as I bought 
my shoes.... 


This man, who wanders through- 
out these page, is intriguing. Unlike 
the descendants of other New Bedford 
whaling familes, the elder Howland 
was in the oil business. Why the old, 
Old Guard whaling outfits did not 
come to dominate this field, as cer- 
tainly their virtual control of the 
nation's 19th-century lighting would 
have allowed them, is confusing from a 
modern vantage point. Whaling's incip- 
ient Quakerism may have had some- 
thing to do with it. Mr. Howland, 
exceptionally, traded in oil, and seems 
to have used his gain in very genteel 
and familial ways, most particularly to 
be sure that there was always a boat in 
the family, and that it be sailed as much 
as possible—indeed, daily. 

When you read this book, see if you 
don't agree that the image of a man 
who owned a boat and sailed it daily 
(with a friendly hand who waited with 
sails raised and sheets started) is very 
compelling. Perhaps it speaks of 
another era, of times and privilege no 
longer available. But I don't think so. It 
speaks, rather, of values, of decisions 
that have been made over time and long 
held. The under-used wooden boat is 
an abused boat, and in light of this 
book's looming presence, the owners of 
all those boats nationwide that nudge 
at their slips and bob at their moorings, 
week after week, must be shamed. A 
Life in Boats descends from a tradition 
that did not merely like boats, but felt 
strongly enough about them, for what- 
ever reasons, to insist on their regular 
and assiduous use. Waldo Howland's 
father was first patron, then friend and 
patron. He taught boats, gave boats, 
shared boats, and finally ordered boats— 
all with and through his author-son, 
who before he was a boating man was 
thoroughly a boating child. 

The whole book, in fact, has a fam- 
ily feel to it, an intimacy even in its 
abounding technical discussions. Back- 
to-back with careful explanations of 
the various effects of tonnage measure- 
ment and racing rules on yacht design, 
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rigging arrangements and sail cuts, 
ground trackle and sheerlines, are the 
human contexts in which these things 
were learned or first thought about. 
When Howland Senior is quoted, call- 
ing boats of poor construction "Whores 
of Babylon—everybody uses them and 
nobody loves them," the reader feels 
rather like an eavesdropper; and indeed, 
in some ways the book is a living argu- 
ment for keeping faithfully to ajournal 
or diary. With these small cues, the con- 
temporary mind reconstructs not only 
the events of the past, but their sense 
and sensibility, too. 

And it is an extended family. As new 
personalities are added to Howland's 
expanding social range and responsi- 
bilities, the fraternal sense is main- 
tained, with all the loving sense of 
humor that implies. For the reader 
there will be many smiles (Howland's 
sailing with a bucket over his head ina 
hail squall), and not a few laughs (C. 
Raymond Hunt, in the early Frank 
Paine office, confounding an IRS agent 
by throwing his carpet out the window 
in downtown Boston). Such truly funny 
scenes can be conjured only by a faith- 
ful diarist. 

Beginning with the second part of 
the book, on ocean racing during the 
1920s, genuine historiography emerges, 
making the book mandatory equipage 
for serious libraries. Details both bald 
and intimate of the post-Day Bermuda 
Races have people, boats, and events 
rolling off as if from a Cleveland 
Amory book. Here are William Hand 
and John Alden, their boats and asso- 
ciates feeding experiences and ideas of 
lifetime value to the author, and so to 
us. We meet, oddly, Harry Pidgeon, of 
ISLANDER fame: 

During all this dinner sparkle of sil- 
verware and silver-tongued eloquence 
(the 1923 post-Bermuda Race banquet), 
I sat next to a pleasant gentleman 
who—to me, at that time—seemed 
quite elderly and quiet. When I acci- 
dently struck my spoon against a wine- 
glass, he reached over with his hand to 
stop it ringing. He warned me that if it 
rang to the end, it could mean the death 
of some poor sailor. To this day I worry 
when I hear a ringing glass, and I 
silence it if I can. 
It is too late. Now we all must live with 
this terrible knowledge! And the boats 
sail by in memorable commentaries: 
the Hand motorsailers, ANDIAMO, 
WHISTLER, BLACK HAWK; the FLYING 
CLOUDS; BOWDOIN; YANKEE GIRL II; 
RUGOSA; and great MALABARs; LAND- 
FALL; HIGHLAND LIGHT; LEXIA; and 
NINA—all surrounded by their creators, 
owners, and sailors. Many new and 
prominent friends enter into Howland's 


circle—including many who in later 
years became clients of the Concordia 
Company. All the while, scores of 
sidebars and side-remarks on boats and 
technical nautical matters build a 
genuine body of wooden boat knowl- 
edge. 

The third part of the book, on Con- 
cordia's early days, maintains the style 
and texture of the previous section, but 
shifts a bit from a philosophical what- 
was-learned, to a more practical what- 
we-did-and-why. Maturity brought bur- 
dens, and friendly associates became 
partners and clients. The Depression 
had placed many boats on the market, 
and had seriously shrunk the well- 
springs of trade. 

Family boating continued in the 
Colin Archer ESCAPE, on which there is 
considerable anecdote, but basically the 
era was one of growing business involve- 
ment with C. Raymond Hunt and Bill 
Harris, against a backdrop of various 
customer orders, business oppor- 
tunities, and association with some of 
the Northeast's best yacht builders. 
Larchmont-to-Greenwich frostbiting, 
and New Hampshire (Dublin) small- 
craft lake fleet orders led to bigger 
things, with customers willing to give 
them a crack at larger boats—WEE- 
PECKET, the 61' NAM SANG, 35' CIN- 
DERELLA, followed by the substantial 
HOSTESS III, and VICTORIA. 

Many other boats and people make 
their appearance here, and anyone inter- 
ested in the area and period (the 1930s) 
of yachting will likely find their inter- 
ests covered in a clarity not offered by 
archived yachting publications. An- 
other thing that becomes apparent is 
how, in later years and beyond the 
domain of this book, Waldo Howland 
managed to make Buzzards Bay and its 
yachting environs something like his 
personal lake. Through one means/cir- 
cumstance or another, the author came 
to know nearly everyone who was afloat 
on it, aspired to be, or could erstwhile 
facilitate it! 

Here, too, is a very interesting dis- 
cussion of Hunt's efforts to improve 
American-made sailcloth; and there is a 
loving portrait of Martin Jackson, 
Padanaram’'s (and Concordia's) ubiqui- 
tous service boatman, harbormaster, 
and jack-of-all-trades for four decades. 

As the book moves on to Bill Har- 
ris's involvements in the Concordia 
business, the reader finally realizes that, 
in a profound way, the entire book is 
designed to bring the work together on 
the final design that was to become the 
great Concordia yawl, of which over 
100 were eventually launched, to grace 
the waters worldwide. Other boats lead 


up to it! ARBELLA, SHAWNEE II, HUR- 
RICANE, and the Concordia 25 (later 
called Concordia 31, a larger version of 
which, the Concordia 33, is now in the 
maniacal ownership of this magazine's 
owner and publisher). Always, How- 
land reflects back and back on the ear- 
lier boats in the book, the lessons they 
taught—and then brings his father's, 
his own, Hunt's, and Harris's respec- 
tive genius into convergence on one of 
the truly inspired boat designs of all 
time. The overall effect of the text is 
nothing less than thrilling for anyone 
with even a slight enthusiasm for this 
splendid art and sport. 

Were this not enough, the final 
chapter of substance, on the gaff ketch 
PROSPECTOR, renders nearly word for 
word the correspondence, the agony, 
the thought and brilliance that go into 
the evolution and process of yacht 
design. Almost in passing we meet R.D. 
Culler, of later close association with 
Concordia and the author, and also 
Katy, Waldo's lifelong spouse. Con- 
cordia moves to its final Old South 
Wharf location in Padanaram, and the 
nation sends our hero off to war. 

A thing that stands out very clearly 
in this narrative is how severely money 
talks in design, as against the thought 
and experience of a designer. Even tak- 
ing a cue from William Hand, who 
often showed clients the door if they 
insisted on an excess of participation, 
Waldo and his associates seem to have 
been very lucky in their early clients. It 
is a complex matter, and deserves a 
moment's analysis, for there are at least 
four components involved, all of them 
simultaneously in cooperation and 
competition with one another. 

First, while it is generally true thata 
designer's greatest creations come later 
on in his career, the breakthrough 
characteristics that distinguish his later 
work come earlier. On the other hand, 
the nature of the marketplace generally 
demands that a young designer appren- 
tice under an established designer or 
partnership office, and so must spend 
considerable time reflecting the design 
traditions for which the sponsoring 
person or organization is known and 
usually commissioned. Third, it is com- 
monly the case that customers, the peo- 
ple with the dough, have ideas of their 
own about what sort of boat they want. 
Finally, young designers are, for the 
most part, more or less poverty-stricken 
artists and draftsmen, who have to 
work whatever crowd's in town. 

The apparent upshot of this is that 
great classic boats come out of estab- 
lished firms, for experienced yachts- 
men; but that breakthrough boats are 


the product of breakaway youngsters 
working for people relatively new to 
boating, who give the designer his head 
in meeting general, rather than specific 
requirements. 

True, this is a classic pattern in the 
development of any career. But yacht- 
ing magnifies the genius and frustra- 
tions involved. The boats are so expen- 
sive, and the racing competition has a 
way of compressing the history of the 
investment, making craft rapidly obso- 
lete unless someone's genius has been 
allowed into them. It is probable that 
most readers of WoodenBoat do not 


think of their sport in terms of progress. 
Rather, there are eras, traditions, types, 
styles, and qualities, all of equal value 
and nobility. But this is a recent senti- 
ment. In the days of which Howland 
speaks, a boat had to have several 
standard but illusive qualities of beauty, 
to be sure, but its primary purpose was 
to be faster than at least one other boat 
in the mind of the commissioning 
buyer. There were some steel and 
bronze hulls around, but the field was 
of wood, and the sentiments attached to 
these hulls were much more in the tra- 
dition of 19th-centurv commercial Stan- 
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dards, rather than the aesthetic ones 
usually celebrated in these pages. 
Plunk in the middle of this design 
era was Waldo Howland's so-called 
Buzzards Bay school, stemming this 
search for speed in wood with an insis- 
tence on handiness and beauty that 
would keep some boats under one 
owner for a lifetime. Meanwhile, all 
around them were oldsters, youngsters, 
genius, and money snarled up in mat- 
ters of lines and construction advances 
to reduce and redistribute weights in an 
environment of ever-increasing hull 
and rigging stresses, while Concordia 


insisted on integrity. Shot through this 
book is the story of a young man in the 
company of sympathetic older men and 
classic craft, going home to plot and 
scheme, to worry over the lessons 
learned, and draw and hope with other 
young men—all the time waiting for 
someone with the wherewithal and 
trust to give them ¢heir crack at it! This 
life in boats was a business—compul- 
sive, insistent, and very, very tough 
against the substantial list of known 
and proven designers, and the Great 
Depression. 

Another thought that occurs upon 
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setting down this book is that only one 
generation separated Waldo from the 
time of paid crews on large yachts, and 
the virtual invention of class racing 
boats, per se—the sandbaggers, North 
Haven dinghies, I-boats, and some few 
others. He found himself a child, the 
second generation of Corinthian yachts- 
men, amateurs doing it for the love of 
it. And from the beginning, these peo- 
ple gave it a moral core. Queen Victoria 
was not long dead, and matters of 
proper deportment, decency, good form, 
and honor infused the quest for compe- 
tence and glory. Young people in club 
class racing learned not only of wind, 
tide, and the subtleties of boat han- 
dling, they also learned to be ladies and 
gentlemen—right down to the well- 
placed innuendo as one registered a 
protest against a fouling opponent. 
There is no question, in fact, that the 
men and boys in the yachts and small 
craft of this era made up a significant 
portion of the initial officer's mess of 
the First Naval District at the outbreak 
of World War II. To this day, Annapo- 
lis "middies" regularly race yachts, 
instilling seamanship, teamwork, and 
most especially the sense of what it is to 
be a good shipmate. These fellows 
helped to start all that, and they started 
it in small class boats of the northeast- 
ern harbors of which Howland so 
fondly speaks. It was competition in 
wooden boats, in fellowship redolent 
in creativity, experiment, fun, civility, 
and a profound aesthetic sense. They, 
too, wore their boats, considered their 
craft to be expressions of themselves, 
and often part of themselves. Herein 
lies a contemporary connection for us. 

There are a few things that, though 
they may not be germane to Howland's 
various bailiwicks, will seem oddly 
absent from this book to people famil- 
iar with the times and places. Howland 
seems reticent to reveal his personal 
position or attitude about some of the 
great debates of the period, over various 
matters. He never really expresses an 
opinion over the relative strengths of 
the Universal, versus the International, 
design rules. The schooner overlap- 
ping-foresail debate is not mentioned 
(although there is a good deal about the 
schooner loose-footed-mainsail debate), 
nor is there anything said about all the 
hoo-haw over the Yankee One Design 
class development in the late '30s, over 
which Waldo's opinion surely existed, 
if not given outlet other than in conver- 
sation. Surely this book is about his life 
in boats, and all writing efforts must be 
circumscribed in range and depth; but 
this guy was smack dab in the middle of 
so much, and he's the only one who has 


braved it between two covers. If not 
him, who else? 

Physically, this is an almost sen- 
suous book. On the outside, it has the 
heft and feel of a classic binding, like 
those of old from Oxford or Brown, Son 
and Ferguson, aristocratic bindings 
that give status by simple exposure. 
Inside, there is eminent readability. 
The faces, illustrations, and ambience 
of the page are lovely. It is beautifully 
designed. And another feature, one that 
somehow merges the text with the 
design, is the overall good faith that 
permeates the whole project. It is as if it 
were a volume privately printed for 
dear friends—which, I suspect, it in fact 
is, so far as the author is concerned. 
Very seldom, outside of the rare best of 
academic writing, will you find such 
care given to credit where credit is due. 
Continually, the author eschews tempt- 
ing simplifications in favor of details 
about the thought, decisions, and work 
on the part of shipmate or colleague 
that gave success to an event, where 
other writers would have implications 
go their own way. This is real refresh- 
ment and surprise in the literature of 
yachting, which quite habitually cen- 
ters on skippers’ narratives of them- 
selves and their boats going places and 
doing things as if disembodied from the 
crews who actually work ship, and who 
by action make 90% of the real decisions 
that define a cruise, however it goes. 
Nutritious and tasty meals, cooked 
under impossible conditions 40 and 
more years ago, are given their critical 
place here, handing the lie, no doubt, to 
the relevant logs of the time. In this era, 
in this book, the author was crew, and 
speaks as crew, and may skipper-authors 
everywhere read and blush! 

The same is true of his design- 
development sections, in which Ray 
Hunt and Bill Harris are given special 
full lighting, where other authors in a 
similar relationship would have bent to 
insidious upstaging urges. 

Near the end of the book, Waldo 
Howland petitions the Lord to allow 
him time to finish a second volume, 
which presumably will take us through 
the War years and after, to present 
times. Should it do any good, we would 
like to second the motion. This narra- 
tive effort deserves completion. Our 
understanding of American yachting 
in wooden craft would be much poorer 
without it, for the stories of many 
extraordinary personalities and boats 
want to be told by the man whose spon- 
sorship helped them become what they 
were. The Beetle Cat story, the heydays 
of Concordia Company, the changes 
wrought by new economies and new 


materials, the emerging designs found 
on the Padanaram mold-loft floor— 
including Pete Culler's small and 
medium-sized craft, and of course Wal- 
do's own schooner INTEGRITY, whose 
story deserves retelling in the context of 
this work. Too, we hope that the author 
puts aside his modesty, to speak of his 
work to preserve the best of our mari- 
time heritage as trustee of Mystic Sea- 
port, which has benefited from his guid- 
ance and stewardship for many years. 
Lord, please do be letting Mr. How- 


land get on with it.... 
—George Putz. 


George Putz of Vinalhaven, Maine, is co- 
editor of the Mariner's Catalog series, senior 
editor of the Island Journal, and frequent 
contributor to these pages. 


Recently Received 


100 Small Boat Rigs, by Philip G. Bolger. 
International Marine Publishing Gompany, 
Camden, ME 04843. $17.95. Rig types defined, 
compared, judged, and analyzed by a man who 
understands these things. 

The New England Fisheries, by Paul Forsythe 
Johnston. Peabody Museum of Salem, East India 
Square, Salem, MA 01970. $15.00. Catalog of the 
Russell W. Knight Collection of New England 
Fishing Scenes (oils, watercolors, engravings); 
excellent color reproduction. 

Wooden Ship-Building, by Charles Desmond. 
Vestal Press, Vestal, NY 13850. $14.95. Facsimile 
reprint of technical text on wooden ship con- 
struction in the U.S. at the time of the First World 
War. 

All Sail Set, by Armstrong Sperry. David R. 
Godine, Publisher, 306 Dartmouth St., Boston, 
MA 02116. $8.95. Reprint of a boy's book about 
the building and sailing of the clipper FLYING 
CLOUD; winner of the Newbery Medal in 1936. 

The Cruise of the ALERTE, by E.F. Knight. 
Sheridan House, 145 Palisade St., Dobbs Ferry, 
NY 10522. $11.50. A cruise in 1899 from England 
to an island off Brazil in search of treasure; one of 
the great cruising yarns. 

Sitting Ducks, by Betsy Hitz-Holman. Seven 
Seas Press, Newport, RI 02840. $15.95. Managing 
Editor of Cruising World magazine quits the 
desk, buys a boat, and sails off to Paradise; her 
companion is stabbed by an assailant and she runs 
the boat onto a reef. Not your usual cruising story. 

Rigging Sail, by Percy W. Blandford. Tab 
Books, Blue Ridge Summit, PA 17214. $15.50. 
Types of rig, methods, and hardware of rigging. 

How to Survive on Land and Sea, by Craig- 
head and Craighead, Smith and Jarvis. Naval 
Institute Press, Annapolis, MD 21402. $14.95. 
Fourth edition of a handbook that should be 
stowed on every cruising boat and liferaft. 

Boat Maintenance, by David Derrick. David & 
Charles, North Pomfret, VT05053. $18.95. Some, 
but not all, principles of taking care of your boat, 
no matter the material. 

Endurance: Shackleton's Incredible Voyage, 
by Alfred Lansing. Sheridan House, 145 Palisade 


St., Dobbs Ferry, NY 10522. $11.50. Story of Shack- 
leton's expedition to Antarctica and small-boat 
voyage to safety after his ship was wrecked; any 
man who thinks he's tough should read this book. 

Sharpening and Care of Woodworking Tools 
and Equipment, by John Sainsbury. Guild of 
Master Craftsman Publications, 170 High St., 
Lewes, East Sussex, England. $16.50. Covers edge 
tools of all description, including saws, drill bits, 
plane irons, machine cutters, scrapers, etc. 

Small Cruiser Navigation, by R.M. Tetley. 
David & Charles, North Pomfret. VT 05053. 
$18.95. Piloting within sight of land. 

The Dinghy Book, by William Atkin. Atkin 
and Gompany, Box 3005, Noroton, CT 06820. 
$7.00. Reprint of book of plans and instructions 
for building small rowboats and outboard-powered 
utilities; lines, offsets, and construction plans. 

THE SPIRIT OF MASSACHUSETTS. Building a 
Tall Ship, by George Putz. Thorndike Press. 
Thorndike, ME 04986. $4.95. The how and why of 
the building of a wooden schooner in Boston; 
great photography by Marcus Halevi. 

Merchant Sailing Ships: 1815-1850, by David 
R. MacGregor. Naval Institute Press, Annapolis, 
MD 21402. $21.95. The second of a three-volume 
series on the history of Western merchant ships. 

Forest Ranger, Ahoy!, by Michael Goney, Port- 
hole Press, 2082 Neptune Rd., Sidney, British 
Columbia, Canada. The history of the boats of the 
Forest Service of British Columbia. 

The Navigator's Work Log, Chatsworth Stu- 
dios, 76 Hazelton Ave., Toronto, Ontario, Can- 
ada. $14.95. Said to be "the ultimate log-keeping 
system." 

Sailing Ships, by Ron van der Meer and Alan 
McGowan. Viking Press, 40 West 23 St., New 
York, NY 10010. $18.95. Children's book with 
three-dimensional pop-up illustrations of his- 
torical ships. 

Chartwork and Marine Navigation for Fisher- 
men and Boat Operators, by Geoff A. Motte. Cor- 
nell Maritime Press, Centreville. MD 21617. $ 11.50. 
Includes sample exercises with solutions. 

The Design of Sailing Yachts, by Pierre Gutelle. 
International Marine Publishing Company, Cam- 
den, ME 04843. $35.00. English translation of a 
French text on the basics of yacht design; com- 
plex, yet reasonably understandable for the 
amateur. 

Rough Passage, by Commander R.D. Gra- 
ham. Sheridan House, 145 Palisade St., Dobbs 
Ferry, NY 10522. $11.50. Across the Atlantic alone 
in a 7-ton c utter. 

Greyhounds of the Sea, by Carl G. Cutler. 
Naval Institute Press, Annapolis, MD 21402. 
$32.95. Third edition of classic history of the 
American clipper ship; includes Cutler's Five 
Hundred Sailing Records of American Built Ships. 

Pete Culler's Boats, by John Burke. Interna- 
tional Marine Publishing Company, Camden, 
ME 04843. $47.50. Plans and commentary on all of 
the boats designed by Culler. 

The Shetland Boat, by Adrian G. Osier. 
National Maritime Museum, Greenwich, Lon- 
don, England. £5.00. Monograph on the origins 
and characteristics of the open fishing boats indi- 
genous to the Shetland Islands. 

Waterworkbook, Family Works, Waterbury 
Center, VT. $2.95. Games, puzzles, and activities 
to entertain and educate young sailors aged 4 to 8. 

Canoe Trip Log Book. Natural Heritage/ 
Natural History, Box 69, Station H, Toronto, 
Ontario. $3.95. Just what the title says it is. 

Cooking on the Move, by Rika Gingell. Dodd, 
Mead, 79 Madison Ave., New York, NY 10016. 
$7.95. "Stove-top baking and cooking in yachts, 
campers, and other small spaces." 

The MARY ROSE, by Margaret Rule. Naval 
Institute Press, Annapolis, MD21402. $18.95. The 
history, location, excavation, salvage, and future 
of Henry VIII's flagship, which sank in the Solent 
in 1545. 
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Drawing by Bob Baker 


Sails @ Sail Covers @ Repairs @ Furling Systems 
Wire Work @ Hardware @ Dodgers @ Biminis 
Line 7 Foul Weather Gear 


The Original G.V. Harnisch 


Cabin Lamp by G.V. HARNISCH, outfitters 
to the Royal Damsh Navy since 1842. Hand 
crafted in Copenhagen of solid brass, circular 
wick, four-way gimbal, and hand-blown etched 
ship's glabe. Lamp stands 16" tal) (2) with 
smoke bell) 

Hailed in SAIL's “Expert Choice” by yacht 
designer Peter Boyce as “aesthetically beautiful, 
totally functional,” 

Lamp—$135,00, Smoke Bell—$28.00 

Available at Mystic Seaport, Mystic CT; J.T.'s 
Chandlery. Newport RI; Atlantic Marine, Bev- 
erly. MA; Georgetown Yacht Basin, Georgetown, 
MD; Boxell’s, Boston, MA; BOAT US, Alexan 
dria, VA, Beltsville, MD, Detroit, MI, Houston, 
VX, Ft. Lauderdale, FL; Faweeu’s, Annapolis, 


Dealer Inquiries Welcome 





Re. 1, Box 65 
Hayes, VA 23072 
804-642-6496 


222 SEVERN AVE ® ANNAPOLIS, MD 21403 (301) 263-7454 
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All of us at WoodenBoat 
wish you the happiest 
of holidays, and a clear 
passage into 1985. 









HOME VIDEOS VHS or BETA 
Quality video cassettes for your video library or the perfect gift. 


WILLIAM FE. BUCKLEY, Jes 















¢ Ne 
THELAST SAILORS William F. Buckley, Jr.'s William F. Buckley, Jr.'s 
A Video Voyage narrated AIRBORNE CELESTIAL 
by Orson Welles A Sentimental NAVIGATION 
Two and one half hours ot Journey SIMPLIFIED 
oie sages yey Meet William F. Buckley, Jr William F, Buckley, Jr. with the 
photography capturing the last ailor Cross the Atlantic Ocean Belin 





aid of COMPUTER ANIMATION 
offers an enjoyable way to 
comprehend and complete the 
basics of celestial navigation 
This excellent video can 
supplant the time and expense of 
a whole winter of classes spent 
learning celestial navigation 


PHILIP WELD, winner, 


days of working sail on the 
oceans, lakes and backwaters of 
our earth 





with him, his son and friends 

aboard his yacht, Cyrano. 

Weather the storms, hove-to 

"Magnificent footage of sea and Jearn about knock downs, nigging 
sail” THENEWYORK TIMES and provisioning 


“This gorgeously photographed Enjoy the humor of some less 
documentary is the ultimate video than-salty Moments. Share 
program hol to rent, but to experiences that led up to this 
have. to watch over and over exciting nautical adventure 












again” VIDEO REVIEW  Onginal music score, nautical art OSTAR, 1980 
Specity: Full Color Specify:  FullColor Specify: ~— Full Color 
Vhsor Beta Running Vhs or Beta Running Vhs or Beta Running 
$89.96 time: $89.95 time: $69.95 paie 

2% hours Two hours 40 minutes 






ORDER NOW, TOLLFREE! CALL ORDER NOW, TOLL FREE! CALL 


ORDER NOW, TOLL FREE! CALL 
1-800-331-1900 (Operator 86) 1-800-331-1900 (Operator 85) 


1-600-331-1900 (Operator 80) 


MasterCard, Visa or American Express accepted 
Mt sending check or money order, add $3.00 postage & handling; New York residents add Sales Tax 


AVANT COMMUNICATIONS, INC. 


Dept, W., 36 West 44th Street, Suite 707 New York, New York 10036 
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With this issue, Wood Technology takes 
a new tack with a question/answer for- 
mat. Send queries to: Wood Technol- 
ogy, WoodenBoat, P.O. Box 78, Brook- 
lin, ME 04616. The set of questions this 
issue deals with are about health hazards of 
wood preservatives, a topic recently ad- 
dressed in this column. 


H.C. Gililand, Petersburg, Alaska, 
writes: "What advice do you have for 
someone who was gullible enough to 
accept a recommendation to give the 
interior of his vessel (inside of hull, 
deck, etc.) a coat of pentachlorophenol? 
This was done at a time before media 
coverage of all the potential hazards of 
PCP, and was applied by brush. 

"Can the area be coated with some 
kind of sealer, perhaps shellac, to make 
living aboard safe? Can some sort of 
instrument be used to determine toxic- 
ity of the atmosphere in the vessel? 
From whom can such an instrument be 
rented, or purchased?" 


To answer this question I will rely 
primarily on data from the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency's latest opus 
on the subject, the 344-page Position 
Document 4 on wood-preservative pes- 
ticides (July, 1984). The EPA does not 
provide any guidance for treated wood 
in boats; however, they state that penta- 
treated wood "should not be used in 
residential, industrial, or commercial 
interiors except for laminated beams or 
building components which are in 
ground contact and are subject to decay 
or insect infestation and where two 
coats of an appropriate sealer are 
applied." 

Effective sealers, according to PD-4, 
are "urethane, shellac, latex epoxy 
enamel, and varnish." Two coats of 
these sealers, as an average, will reduce 
penta vaporization by 85%. The EPA 
document suggests that with these pre- 
cautions the oncogenic and fetotoxic 
health risks are reduced to close to 
background levels. Periodic reapplica- 
tion of sealer would be needed to ensure 
continued encapsulation. 

How applicable the EPA standards 
are to boats can only be guessed. On the 
one hand, the standards may be more 
conservative than needed since the EPA 
assumes exposures of 15 hours per day, 
365 days of the year, in dwellings. On 
the other hand, the high levels of penta 
used in boats, combined with small 
interior spaces and high potentials for 
water leaching (especially in seawater), 
make boats a greater health risk than 
most land dwellings. 


To answer the second part of your 
question, air pollutant detectors sensi- 
tive to certain elements are available 
but exceedingly expensive. You might 
try contacting your state or local health 
board or an EPA-certified private labora- 
tory to determine if they have equip- 
ment to on-site test the atmosphere in 
your boat. Expect the cost for such ser- 
vice, if available, to be high. 


A ys 


Dale E. Guistnger, PAFB, Florida, 
writes: "In reading an article on preser- 
vatives by Richard Jagels,! came across 
two preservatives I would like to know 
more about. One is PQ-S, the other 
IPBC. I do not live in the United States 
but wondered if you could give me an 
address or addresses or companies that 


sell PQ-8 or IPBC." 


PQ-8 (copper-8-quinolate) is sold 
under the trade name of Woodguard 
(Chapman Chemical Co.,416 E. Brooks 
Rd., Memphis, TN) and is a clear 
liquid. 

IPBC (3-iodo-2-propynyl butyl car- 
bamate), also commonly known as Poly- 
phase, is marketed by at least three 
companies. Enterprise Companies (Magi- 
color Paint Division, 1191 S. Wheeling 
Rd., Wheeling, IL) sells the product as 
a clear finish called Magicolor Natural 
Wood Preservative. United Gilsonite 
Laboratories (1316 Jefferson Ave., Scran- 
ton, PA) sells a similar product called 
Zar Clear Wood Preservative. Cham- 
pion International Corporation (One 
Champion Plaza, Stamford, CT) mar- 
kets IPBC under the trade name of 
Weldwood Woodlife IH, which is avail- 
able in six different colors. 

IPBC (Polyphase) is sometimes com- 
bined with another reasonably safe pre- 
servative, TPTO (bis [tributyltin] 
oxide). Magicolor Stain and Wood Pre- 
servative has this formulation, as does 
Minwax Exterior Wood Finish and 
MinwaxClearWoodPreservative(Min- 
wax Company, Inc., Clifton, NJ). I 
should also mention that the old stand- 
by, copper naphthenate (Cuprinol 
Green # 10, Ensign-Bickford Industries, 
Inc., Darworth Co., 1-T Tower Lane, 
Avon, CT) is a well-tested, reasonably 
safe wood preservative for marine appli- 
cations. It does have the disadvantage 
of coloring the wood green. 


Finally, Michelle M. Taylor of Balboa 
Island, California, writes: "Yourarticle 








on wood preservatives in the July/Au- 
gust 1984 issue of WoodenBoat was very 
informative. My husband and I are in 
the marine carpentry and painting bus- 
iness. We try to be conscientious about 
the toxic substances we work with and 
take the proper precautions, so we are 
appreciative of this kind of informa- 
tion. 

"Presently we are finishing out a 
fiberglass boat which we purchased 
with a roughed-in interior (bulkheads 
and unfinished plywood interior). We 
added dividers to the settee lockers and 
applied two or three coats of Cuprinol 
(clear #20, which stated on the can that 
it contained no PCP) to all plywood 
and cleat-stock surfaces inside the lock- 
ers. Then we painted the wood with 
three coats of Interlux interior paint 
(#221 eggshell white). We plan to use 
these lockers to store food, bedding, and 
clothing. 

"After reading your article we are 
worried about the Cuprinol-treated 
wood. Do you think the paint will pro- 
tect the items in the lockers from any 
harmful effects of Cuprinol? Would it 
help to put on a coat of linear polyure- 
thane paint to further seal off the 
treated wood? Also, do the effects of the 
Cuprinol diminish over time? There 
will beat least three to four years before 
items are actually stored in the lockers. 

"Your ideas on this matter would be 
very much appreciated." 

Cuprinol clear #20 contains zinc 
naphthenate, which is thought to pose 
a very low health risk to humans. Zinc 
naphthenate, along with TBTO, IPBC 
(Polybase) and copper-8-quinolate, are 
classified as the safest wood preserva- 
tives to use. The precautions you have 
taken by applying three coats of paint 
should provide more than adequate 
protection. I would not store or prepare 
food in direct contact with wood treated 
with any preservative; but with this 
exception, most other items could be 
stored in contact with wood treated 
with the above preservatives. Your 
paint barrier should provide adequate 
protection for most food storage, espe- 
cially since zinc is not readily volatile. 
In fact, many paints contain zinc com- 
pounds. —Richard Jagels 


There's a juxtaposition of paragraphs in my 
column in WB No. 60. The second paragraph 
on page 147, beginning "Many hardwoods..." 
and ending "...or along edges" properly 
belongs as the last paragraph under the head- 
ing "Imported Woods" on page 145. This 
rearrangement should make the column a bit 
more understandable (I hope). 
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Desie Glen L. Witt, of Glen-L 
Marine, recently sent in a set of 
prints for a nice plywood sneakbox, 
providing the perfect excuse for a brief 
exploration of this very interesting 
small-boat type. 

The Barnegat Bay sneakbox is a tra- 
ditional American craft which can be 
traced back to at least the mid-1830s. 
The boats are low-sided and scow-like 
in form, with no real stem, an arc bot- 
tom (occasionally employing some 
deadrise forward), and a heavily cam- 
bered and slightly sheered or straight 
deckline. There are usually no proper 
topsides—the deck and bottom simply 
come together in a combination chine 
and sheer. The bow is somewhat blunted 
or, in later boats, spoon-shaped in plan 
view. 

The most common size for the ear- 
lier boats was 12' overall by 4' of beam, 
with a hull weight of about 200 pounds. 
When rigged for sail they usually car- 
ried a spritsail, and either a dagger- 
board or centerboard was used to pro- 
vide lateral resistance. The trunk for 
these boards was often located off-cen- 
ter, or far forward, in order to clear the 
cockpit for hunting. The hunters who 
used these boats sometimes spent sev- 
eral days aboard, sleeping overnight in 
the cockpit—and space to stretch out 
was essential. Forward-mounted dag- 
gerboards were often curved—scimitar 
shaped. I would guess that this served 
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12’5” Plywood Sneakbox, 
designed by Glen L. Witt 








LOA 
Beam 

Hull depth 
Sail area 


12*5" 
4'6” 
14” 

51 sq ft 


to shift the center of lateral plane aft so 
the helm would balance in spite of the 
trunk's forward location. 

Originally, sneakboxes were used as 
mobile gunning platforms for the Bar- 
negat Bay market duck hunters. The 
boats were used in very shallow water, 
thus it was desirable to spread out the 
displacement in a beamy hull form. In 
addition, it was necessary that they be 
rowed, poled, and sometimes dragged 
through the mud and grass of the 
marshes by one man, so small size anda 
sled-like bottom contour was essential. 
They also had to present a low, easily 
disguised profile for hunting. Finally, 
they had to act as a stable shooting plat- 
form. The wide, flat, blunt hull was a 
logical solution to these varied require- 
ments. 

Coincidentally, this shape proves to 


Sfern board 


Alt frames bert to 
4 foot Fradivs. 





The boat in frame, inverted and 
ready for Planking 


from the Rudder Sail Boat Plan Book 


Comment by Steve Redmond 


be a fast one for sailing in relatively 
smooth water. It is essentially the shape 
of a round-bilged, light-displacement 
scow—not far removed from the under- 
water hull form of racing scows, board 
boats, and sailboards. This hull form 
has the initial stability to carry a gener- 
ous spread of sail. The low freeboard 
keeps the weight of construction rela- 
tively light. Light displacement, good 
stability, plenty of sail, anda shoal hull 
all work toward high potential boat 
speeds, and the traditional working 
sneakbox naturally had these qualities. 
It was their reputation for shoal-draft 
performance and capacity in a small 
handy size that gradually earned them 
more widespread popularity as a plea- 
sure craft. 

Certainly an additional factor in the 
wider popularity of sneakboxes was the 
publication in 1879 of Nathaniel Bish- 
op's book Four Months in a Sneakbox. 
In it, Bishop described a voyage aboard 
his 12' sneakbox from Pennsylvania to 
Florida via the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers and the Gulf of Mexico. Bishop 
was well known as a canoeist, having 
earlier published a popular account of 
a trip to Florida along Atlantic inter- 
coastal waterways, entitled Voyage of 
the Paper Canoe. As a founder and first 
secretary of the American Canoe Asso- 
ciation, and contributor to Forest and 
Stream, he exerted a strong influence 
on both the development of the sneak- 
box and recreational canoeing in Amer- 
ica. 

With the increase of interest in the 
sneakbox as a pleasure craft in the 1880s 
came the inevitable pressure to further 
improve the performance and capacity 
of the boats. Sneakboxes were eventu- 
ally built longer and heavier, making 
them less suitable for hunting or haul- 
ing singlehanded through the marshes. 
Boat length increased steadily—H-foot- 
ers, 15-footers, 17-footers, 20-footers 
appeared, carrying upwards of 600 
square feet of canvas with crews of eight 
hardy individuals maniacally shifting 
sandbags to the high (windward) side 
on each new tack. The rigs followed all 
the nuances of racing fashion as gaff 
sail followed spritsail, jib-headed main 
replaced the gaff sail, and a jib made a 
cat into a sloop. In the end, the larger 
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racing sneakboxes succumbed to design 
decadence, producing some thoroughly 
unpleasant boats which carried vicious 
helm, and which had nasty propensi- 
ties for capsize, broach, pitchpole, and 
mast-bust. Eventually the E-class inland 
scow proved more attractive as a racing 
class, and interest in the big sneakboxes 
faded. 

Meanwhile, the original 12-footers 
and smaller racing-class sneakboxes 
continued to be built at a number of 
shops, both in New Jersey and out of 
state. J. Henry Rushton, the well- 
known Canton, New York, canoe build- 
er, offered several lapstrake-planked 
models. As was the case with Rushton 
canoes, these boats were impeccably 
crafted and somewhat lighter in scant- 
lings and weight than the boats of 
competitive builders. His 12-footer 
weighed an advertised 175 pounds. 

The best-known builder of sneak- 
boxes was J.H. Perrine of Barnegat, 
who produced several popular classes 
of smaller racing sneakboxes. The Per- 
rine 15' sneakbox was built in quantity, 
with an estimated 3,000 of them having 
been constructed for the class. A 12 x 5' 
"Butterfly" class was also popular for 
junior racing. 

Sneakbox construction seems to have 
varied somewhat from builder to build- 
er, particularly outside of Barnegat Bay. 
As mentioned before, Rushton used 
lapstrake construction, while most 
builders preferred carvel. Planking of 
the smaller boats was 5/8"or 14"; Rush- 
ton doubled the usual number of 
frames, reduced their scantlings, and 
planked with 38" cedar. In general, the 
true Barnegat shooting boats were built 
with a harpin, or horizontal stem liner, 
running along the sheer for the first 
third of the hull. This timber backed up 
the hood ends of the decking and plank- 
ing. The boats also employed a plank 
keel or "set-up plank." These are two of 
the more distinctive features of sneak- 
box construction. I cannot find a refer- 
ence to indicate that the original build- 
ers employed any timber backing of the 
hull-to-deck joint aft of the harpin. 
The planking and decking simply seem 
to have been beveled to meet each other. 
This would seem to require fairly heavy 
plank and deck scantlings in order to 


fasten together properly. I would guess 
that the Rushton boats with their light- 
er planking may have used a different 
method of deck attachment. In a few 
other sneakbox examples, a sheer timber 
runs the full length of the boat, backing 
the hull-to-deck joint and providing a 
good base for fastenings. 

An example of this construction can 
be found in The Rudder Sail Boat Plan 
Book, published in 1948 and reprinted 
from an earlier magazine issue. The 
boat illustrated is a gunning-type sneak- 
box with typical 12 x 4' dimensions. A 
double-rabbeted chine log has replaced 
the harpin, and runs from stem to stern. 

It looks as if the anonymous designer 
of this particular sneakbox attempted 
to improve on the usual construction 
method in the interest of simplicity. 
The chine log, which is straight in pro- 
file, together with the transom and 
breasthook, forms the building base on 
which the boat is constructed upside 
down. The frames, which are one-piece 
steam-bent circular arcs, are set up on 
the chines, and planking commences. 
The true Barnegat construction tech- 
nique requires that the set-up plank be 
bent on a form to the required rocker 
first, and then the frames (two-piece 
sawn futtocks), transom, and harpin 
are added to the set-up plank. 

A very interesting feature of the 
Rudder sneakbox is the circular sec- 














tional shape. In this case, the frames are 
all arcs of a 4'-radius circle. As a result, 
they can all be bent on a single form. 
The hull is constructed very much like 
a deck of constant camber. Like a deck's 
crown in profile, the boat's rocker is 
actually determined by the outline of 
the deck in plan view interacting with 
the constant radius of the frames. A set- 
up plank is not necessary to establish 
the rocker. 

Although a more sophisticated hull 
shape would yield more stability, I'd 
guess that for the purposes of the 
design—an easily built boat with mod- 
erate capabilities used primarily for 
hunting—stability would be adequate. 
The design does not require lofting, or 
the construction of a building form and 
molds. Framing is easily made up. I 
think the chine log could be improved 
in terms of simplicity by splitting it 
into two pieces, as is commonly seen in 
stem construction, yielding a beveled 
inner log and a cap. This would elimi- 
nate the double rabbet and make bend- 
ing the chine log easier. The log as 
shown looks too small inside the rabbet 
for the fastenings that have to be driven 
into it, while the outboard section is 
overly heavy. 

Surprisingly, this is not a unique 
example of the use of a single sectional 
curve for framing up a sneakbox. More 
recently, designer John Gardner drew 
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up lines (somewhat after W.P. Ste- 
phens's Barnegat Cruiser) fora modern 
sneakbox that used a different, but 
related, sectional''master curve" method 
of determining hull shape. Unlike the 
previous boat's arc, the Gardner master 
curve is noncircular. Different length 
segments located at various positions 
along the master curve become the 
frame outlines. These segments are 
canted at a changing angle from stem to 
stern. This system offers an advantage 
in that the hull form is much more 
freely determined by the designer. In 
this case, the strong sheer profile and 
V-shaped sections forward have un- 
doubtedly produced a boat with better 
rough-water sailing capability, and 
greater stability. A single bending form 
can still be used for making the frames, 
which in this case are laminated rather 
than steam-bent. 

Planking and decking of the Gard- 
ner boat are 4" marine plywood with a 
synthetic, reinforced plastic covering. 
A set-up plank is required, as is a build- 
ing form to achieve the necessary rocker 
(and sheer). Simple lofting (similar to 
that required for a flat-bottomed boat) 
is required. This more complex hull 
form requires a slightly more complex 
building procedure, and, as a result, is 
somewhat closer to the construction 
process of the original sneakboxes, 
despite the use of modern materials. 

The Glen Witt design departs from 
traditional sneakbox construction in 
that it is a V-bottomed boat with sepa- 
rate topsides and a true chine and sheer. 
While separate topsides were a feature 
of a few earlier boats (there are lines for 
one in Chapelle's American Small Sail- 
ling Craft), the V-bottom is unusual. 
Construction is of 4" plywood plank- 
ing over sawn frames and bulkheads. 
The bottom panels stand clear of the 
frames, supported by 1 x 2" bottom 
battens. Though the number of trans- 
verse frames has been reduced by half in 
this boat, extensive longitudinal fram- 
ing takes its place. 
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from John Gardner's Building Classic Small Crajl 


The boat has a true beveled keel, 
two beveled chine logs, two beveled 
sheer clamps, four bottom battens, six 
deck battens, two carl ings, and a strong- 
back to support the deck. There is no 
harpin, but a large breasthook is used 
to reinforce the bow. In all, I would 
guess that the weight and complexity of 
framing is close to that of a boat con- 
structed by other methods. 

Mr. Witt claims a weight of 115 
pounds for the finished boat, which 
seems light. The savings due to glassed 
Y%" plywood planking over 58' white 
cedar would normally be expected to 
amount to about 50 pounds on a sneak- 
box of this boat's 12% x 4%' propor- 
tions. A traditional sneakbox of that 
size would in all probability exceed 200 
pounds, all up. One factor which may 
account for the discrepancy is the fact 
that traditional boats would be ceiled 
with W stock. Another is a carvel 
boat's plank soakage. At any rate, a 
builder of this newer boat should not be 
disappointed if his vessel exceeds the 
designer's weight estimate by a reason- 
able amount, particularly if he installs 
a partial ceiling to keep his pants dry 
during chill autumn hunts—it's still 
very light for the type. 

The V-bottomed sneakbox should 
show very good stability—there's plenty 
of reserve buoyancy in her vertical top- 
sides, and she's a bit longer and wider 
than the traditional hunting model. 
The flat sheer is not as well suited to 
rough water as the Gardner boat's well- 
lifted forward sections, but is in keep- 
ing with many of the earlier sneakboxes. 

The rudder is large and deep and 
quite unorthodox for a sneakbox. Its 
effects will be to give very positive steer- 
ing, and to mitigate somewhat the for- 
ward concentration of lateral plane due 
to the location of the daggerboard on 
this boat. However, it is a very unsatis- 
factory arrangement, inviting damage 
on grounding, particularly if the dag- 
gerboard is raised a bit or pops up on 
contacting the bottom, leaving the 





rudder vulnerable as the deepest part of 
the boat. 

Such a rudder will not allow run- 
ning up to a beach or marsh shoal, as it 
must be unshipped before it strikes the 
bottom, whereupon sailing control will 
be lost. Since this boat is intended as a 
duckboat, this would seem to be a 
major drawback over the traditional 
shoal rudder and protective skeg. In 
addition, this rudder cannot be shipped 
unless there is a sufficient depth of 
water. Anyone who has shared the 
maddening experience of hanging out 
over the stern of a boat while trying to 
ship a rudder in even a slight chop, out 
of control, with the windage of the mast 
and furled sail blowing the boat around, 
will appreciate the more traditional 
sneakbox arrangement. Added to this is 
the danger of tearing off the rudder or 
(worse) the transom on grounding. 

Luckily, it would be a relatively 
simple matter for a builder to slightly 
enlarge the skeg and hang a more typi- 
cal sneakbox rudder. Helm pressure 
will increase, but it seems a worthwhile 
trade-off for shoal-water work. Earlier 
builders tended to curve their dagger- 
boards back, or locate them further aft, 
off-center beside the cockpit, as men- 
tioned previously. If weather helm is 
perceived as a problem, modern build- 
ers might try these traditional alterna- 
tives. 

In conclusion, the Barnegat sneak- 
box is an unusual, worthwhile small- 
boat type. It has enjoyed a 150-year 
period of development and use, both as 
a pleasure craft and workboat. The 
three modern examples mentioned here 
all exhibit interesting variations on the 
original method of construction, which 
was itself a simple and economical 
procedure. Let's hope that designers 
and builders alike continue to produce 
new versions of this unique American 
craft. 


Steve Redmond is a designer of small row- 
ing and sailing craft whose office is in Bur- 
lington, Vermont. 


Plans source information: 

Plans are available from Glen-L Marine, 9152 

Rosecrans, Bellflower, CA 90706. 

Suggestions for further reading: 

Chapelle, Howard I. American Small Sailing 
Crafl. New York: W.W. Norton & Co., 1951. 

Gardner, John. Building Classic Small Craft. 
Camden, ME: International Marine Pub- 
lishing Co., 1977. 

Guthorn, Peter. The Sea Bright Skiff. Exton, 
PA: Schiffer Publishing Ltd., 1971. 
The Rudder Sail Boat Plan Book. New York: 
Rudder Publishing Co., 1948. 
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Grace and Speed at Sea _ i 


Comment by Joel White 

















PORPOISE, a 60’ Sportfishing boat, designed by Geerd Hendel 


have always had a soft spot for long, 

low, fast, good-looking powerboats. 
And whenever I think of such a boat, 
PORPOISE is the image that appears in 
my mind's eye. Oddly enough, I have 
never seen PORPOISE in the flesh, only 
in pictures; the same is true of my rela- 
tionship with Sophia Loren. This lack 
of personal contact in no way dimin- 
ishes my respect for the ladies in 
question. 

PORPOISE's hull is nearly perfect; I 


can think of no change that would 
make her better. Her superstructure is 
nearly so. Geerd Hendel, who designed 
this paragon, managed to blend the two 
elements, hull and superstructure, 
into a unified whole that delights the 
eye, or at least my eye. The label on the 
plan sheets says "Commercial Sword 
Fisherman," but it is hard to visualize 
her lying alongside the fish wharves of 
New Bedford or Nantucket, her scup- 
pers running red with fish blood, and 





kegs, irons, dories, and miles of line 
scattered around her decks. As the pic- 
tures show, she is obviously a yacht that 
was designed with the emphasis on 
sportfishing and particularly sword- 
fishing. The long bowsprit for ironing 
fish, and the unusual A-frame mast, 
with masthead lookout hoops and 
steering wheel aloft, are both geared 
toward taking the elusive and delicious 
swordfish. But it is not her bowsprit or 
mast that makes her design unique or 
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distinctive—remove them and she would 
look better, if anything. The long, con- 
tinuous flow of the sheerline, starting 
from a relatively low freeboard at the 
after end of the superstructure, and ris- 
ing steadily to the flaring clipper bow 
profile, is one element of the design 
that gladdens the eye. The low free- 
board is made to appear even lower by 
the continuous guardrail at the deck 
edge. 

The other element that contributes 
so much to the overall impression of 
the boat is the low, short deckhouse 
structure. This superstructure is very 
much concentrated amidships, leaving 
a good deal of hull showing alone at 
bow and stern. The 'midships handrail, 
with a varnished teak railcap set on 
bronze stanchions, and a canvas 
weathercloth laced between handrail 
and caprail, was designed to give one a 
feeling of security while walking the 
sidedecks. It also does a great deal to 
lower the apparent height of the deck- 
house. I realize that I have spenta lot of 
words analyzing the appearance of this 
boat, but beauty is so rare and nowa- 
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days so neglected in the design process, 
that it seems worthwhile to consider. 

Most modern powerboats fall into 
two categories of appearance. The first 
is based on maximum interior volume 
on minimum overall length, and the 
resulting designs look like condomini- 
ums afloat—Winnebagos of the water- 
ways. The other is based on the Buck 
Rogers spaceship concept. The aim 
here seems to be to design something 
that will float, but look as little like a 
boat as possible. Most such boats would 
be improved in looks with the addition 
of wings. The interior decor leans heav- 
ily on the use of shag carpeting, even on 
the overheads. 

The lines of PORPOISE show a 
graceful hull 60' long, with straight 
buttock lines aft which enable her to be 
driven at 18-20 knots. Her displacement 
of 47,500 pounds is quite light for her 
length. Making a powerboat go fast is 
not complicated in principle—keep her 
light, and provide plenty of power. 
PORPOISE was built in 1951, when die- 
sels did not provide as much horse- 
power per pound of weight as they do 
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now. Her twin General Motors 6-110s 
put out 275 hpat 1,300 rpm each, a total 
of only 550 horsepower. But her long, 
easy lines, and particularly her light 
weight allow her to achieve 18 knots, 
which is quite respectable. Her lines 
also show a long, straight skeg, with 
considerable drag in its length, provid- 
ing good directional stability while 
running. 

This skeg also gives the hull a great 
deal of structural stiffness. One of the 
tough problems in this type of boat is 
the need to keep weight low, for speed 
reasons, and yet build a hull strong 
enough to cope with offshore condi- 
tions without losing its shape or leak- 
ing. The details of her hull structure, 
shown in her construction section draw- 
ing and construction plan, are very 
instructive and interesting. Let's exam- 
ine them in some detail. 

PORPOISE'S keel is oak, sided 5", 
and tapering in depth from 2%' aft to 
about 7" in the forefoot area. On top of 
the keel is a 2 x 7" oak keel apron, or 
hog piece, which forms the back rabbet 
for the garboard plank. Her bent-oak 
frames areonly 1 3/8 x 1 #4 o0n9"cen- 
ters. Planking is only 144" in thickness, 
but it is double—an inner layer of 38' 
cedar covered by the 78' outer layer of 
Philippine mahogany. Double plank- 
ing is much stiffer than single planking 
of the same thickness, and less apt to 
leak. The garboard and sheerstrake are 
single-thickness 1 %4Philippine ma- 
hogany. Every other frame has a 134" 
oak floor timber alongside. In addition 
to the centerline keel and apron con- 
struction, fore-and-aft rigidity is gained 
by use of deep 2 x 9" spruce stringers 
that tie into the massive 3'2"-thick 
engine bearers amidships. There are 
four of these engine beds, each about 
13' long. Attached to these beds, two 
stringers run aft to the stern, while two 
more run forward to within 6' of the 
stem. There is alsoa 3% x 4 % spruce 
bilge stringer each side, outboard of the 
vertical stringers. 

PORPOISE's deck is 1%" teak, laid 
on oak beams, which in turn rest on the 
oak clamp and shelf at the sheer. The 
bulwarks, which are about a foot high, 
have oak top timbers that pierce the 
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covering board, are planked with 1 1/8" 
pine, and topped off with a 2 x 6" teak 
railcap. The superstructure is carefully 
designed to be as light as possible, with 
spruce framing and tops of canvas- 
covered pine. Mr. Hendel must have 
been reassured by the knowledge that 
PORPOISE was to be built at Camden 
Shipbuilding Co., under the super- 
vision of master builder Malcolm Brew- 
er. The pictures show how beautifully 
Hendel's conception was carried out in 
wood. 

PORPOISE's accommodations might 
be called spare for a 60' yacht. But like 
the rest of the design, they seem to fit 
the overall purpose—the swift pursuit 
of large game fish. The engineroom, 
containing the two diesels, plus 860 
gallons of fuel oil, occupies the middle 
11' of the boat. Aft of the engineroom, 
under the open bridgedeck, is a nice 
owner's stateroom with two large bunks, 
a generous toilet room, and several 
lockers and a bureau. Forward of the 
engineroom there is a large refrigera- 
tor, a good-sized galley, and quarters 
for two crew—two V-berths forward 
and toilet room. Opposite the galley are 
two bunks called "emergency" berths. 
So the layout provides accommodations 
for two aft, two crew forward, and 
berths for two more should they be 
required. 

The boat can be run either from the 
open bridgedeck in good weather, or 
the enclosed deckhouse in bad condi- 
tions. The layout of the deckhouse is 
not shown, other than a high seat 
across the back, but itis large enough to 
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be a comfortable sitting-dining area. 
Access to the deckhouse is from the side 
decks on either side, through hinged 
doors. From the deckhouse, steps ascend 
to the bridgedeck aft, and descend to the 
galley forward. The crew can also reach 
their quarters through a hatch in the 
forward house. 

PORPOISE is unusual. She was not 
designed as an all-around boat, suitable 
to the needs of many. Instead, the 
design steadfastly aims toward one 
end—grace and speed at sea. Perhaps it 
is this single-mindedness of concept 
that makes her appeal so great. I would 
love to spend some time on the end of 
her swordfish stand, looking aft, watch- 
ing her work her way through a long 
swell at 15 knots. 


further inquiries on this design should 
be addressed to: Geerd Hendel, N.A., 
144 Bayview Street, Camden, Maine. 


Joel White is a naval architect and boat- 
builder in Brooklin, Maine. 
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AICHAEL PORTER 
BOATBUILDER <= 
CHEBEAGUE ISLAND, MAINE. 

TELEPHONE: (207) 846 -3145 
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SWAMPSCOTT DORIES/ OTHER CUSTOM & STOCK BOATS/ROWING, SAIL & POWER. 






Adams Boatbuilding Company MORE THAN JUST STORAGE... 


9818 






@ COMPLETE WOOD, FIBERGLASS, ALUMINUM 
& STEEL REBUILDING AND REPAIRS 
@ GAS AND DIESEL ENGINE INSTALLATIONS 
& REPAIRS 
® RIGGING WORK—FABRICATION & REPLACEMENT 
@ AWLGRIP REFINISHING & VARNISHING 
@ CUSTOM FABRICATING 
sci @ GEL COATING 
Third-Generation Boatbui/ders @ REFITS 


Over 60 Years in Boatbuilding 


Construction— Epoxy Glass Over Wood ; DION'S YACHT YARD 


Custom-Finish Exterior and Interior 

Di or Ours P.O. Box 486 
ae phonies 48 Bowen Road 
Kittery. ME 03904 
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R.K. WILMES, BOATBUILDER 


* Plank on frame construction in the traditional manner 
* Repairs and restoration to classic hulls 

* Wooden masts and spars 

* Stock boat: 18’ diesel launch (send for specifications) 


BOX 192 EAST HADDAM, CT 06423 (203) 873-1051 





f sncuuke craft from 20-Ib solo canoes, sailing 
canoes, to 18 guideboats. Wood & canvas canoes 
repaired, bought, & sold. 


KEVIN Martin RFD #1 Box 441 


Epping, NH 03042 (603)679-5153 
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e Custom builders of 
traditional craft to 30’ 


e Stockmodels of 13’ 
to 15° peapods and 
other small craft 


e Half models ordered 
by Nov. 20 shipped in 
time for Christmas. 








ERIC DOW 


Boatbuilder 


Brooklin, ME 
04616 


207-359-2277 
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URCHIN—14’3” rowing/sailing family boat. 








New from Shelli Boats: THE SHELL VLET 


The Sea Shell is a fast, agile, and stable Viet, ideal for sailing, rowing, or use as 
a tender. The Vlet is a lapstrake workboat indigenous to the Netherlands and 
built with a bottom plank bent to form the stem and keel in one piece 

Quoting from WoodenBoat No. 52: “The logic behind this building method 
is that it simplifies construction somewhat by eliminating the keel, stem, gripe, 
stem knee, and garboard strake. The hull form of the Viet is an old one; its 
origins go back to the Middle Ages. The Viet is not a specialized craft; it has 
been used for almost every possible purpose—tender, lighter, fishing boat, and 
life boat...” 

The synthesis of this ancient, simple construction method with modern 
materials—epoxy glue, silicon bronze fastenings, and marine plywood— 
produces a handsome craft which is strong and durable as well as economical 
to build and maintain 


SEA SHELL VLET 
Length 7-11" 
Beam 2” 
Draft 5” 
Displ. 65 Ibs 
Sail area 35 sq ft 
Price: 

Complete, sail away $575 
Kit w/saile $375 
Also available 10’ and 12’ 
models. 
POCKET CRUISING VLET 
LOD 15'-6”" 
Beam 76” 
Draft 6” 
Displ. 450 Ibs 
Sail area 110 sq ft 
Price: 
Complete, sail away $2,500 
Kit w/sails $1,350 


Send $2 for details & color photos 


SHELL BOATS Rt. 3, Box 639 Colville, WA 99114 (509) 684-3168 








SOUTH BRISTOL, ME. 04568 
{207] 644-8120 


Dinghies, Dories, Prams, Skiffs, 
Tenders, Whitehalls, Rangeleys 
and Peapods 
Good wooden boats from Maine 

Traditional wooden boats are great as 
yacht tenders and for recreational 
rowing. They sail and row better than 
plastic replicas; they're lighter, anda 
lot prettier. Modern finishes make 
maintenance simple. 
Now a broad selection of wooden boats 
8 ft. to 17 ft. is available from one source. 
Send $3. for informative catalog with 
choice of ten different Maine-built boats 
their history, construction and use. 
















O I'm enclosing $3. Please send me your catalog and price list. 


Name (please print) 





Address 








City State Zip 


GOOD WOODEN BOATS 
Box 583W, Camden, Maine 04843 
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COVEY ISLAND 
BUILDS QUALITY 





ATTENTION BOAT OWNERS! 


~~ MOLLY’) COVE 
































2 BOAT woRkKs CUSTOM 
— | ‘permeate | ; WOODWORK 
5 Exhibited with Pride row E n & be A UI L 
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Cold Mold Reconstruction 











Custom Wood/Epoxy 
Commercial & 
Pleasure Craft 






Racing and Crusing Yachts ¢ Tenders @ Daysailing 
Skiffse Power Cruisers e Commercial Working Vessels 
Specialists in Custam Design @ Build eOutfit eBare 
Hulls @ Kits @ Sailaway @ Proper Fiberglass Hull! Cam- 
pletions @ Distributors of WEST SYSTEM Materials 








55 Day St., S. Norwalk, CT 06854 
203-866-5285 Ask for Frank or Brian 





COVEY ISLAND BOATWORKS 


Bush [sland, Lunenburg County 
Nova Scotia, Canada BOR 1B0 


902-688-2843 










Building for pleasure 
or work 








ROSA II of New York: stored and main- 
tained in our yard each winter. Other 
wooden boats we care for include 
MOCASSIN, BRAVO, and the classic Trum- 
py’s ENTICER and SEQUOIA. 












We offer experienced craftsmen, close commun- 
ication with our customers, and reasonable rates. 
Please call or write for additional information. 


ZIMMERMAN 
MARINE INC. 


ROUTE 650 MATHEWS, VA 23114 
804-725-3440 






We trust and respect the tried and true 
as well as using some of the new. 





San Francisco Pelicans 





Inquiries for new construction invited. 













Contact Daniel Briggs 
MOLLY’S COVE BOATWORKS 
Harbor Road 
Mattapoisett, MA 02739 
Tel. 617-758-6630 






VIRGINIA BOATSHOP 
P.O. Box 277 Seaford, VA 23696 


804-898-4758 












Maintenance, Repair & 
Custom Construction 
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The heritage of Maine trout fishing 
is woven into the lines of the Rangeley 
Boat. Of traditional lapstrake construc- 
tion, this rowboat glides effortlessly 
through the water. Available in stan- 
dard and deluxe versions. 

Length 17’, beam 4’. 

Under construction—18 round-bot- 
tom lapstrake daysailer. Also avail- 
able—flat-bottom skiffs, 10’ & 12’. 










Send $1 for information 


Bruce Malone, Boatbuilder 
Barnstown Rd. 

Camden, ME. 04843 

(207) 236-8795 





















This 28’ x 8'/Y x 3 schooner was 
built during the summer of 1983. 
Other recent projects include a Her- 
reshoff Rozinante, a 36’ lobsterboat, 
and extensive repairs to two Interna- 
tional One-designs. We're versatile 
enough to handle any job: new con- 
struction, both sail and power, 
repairs, and restoration. 


Ratph . Stantey, Inc. 


Southwest Harbor, Maine 04679 

















| 207-244-3795 


Sea Lion Dinghy 
LOD 9'6” Beam 5’ 
SA 74 sq. ft. 85 Ibs. 


Seahorse Dinghy 
LOD 76” Beam 4'3” 
SA 41 sq. ft. 55 Ibs. 


Two rowing/sailing dinghies 


made of Bruynzeel plywood, fas- 
tened with stainless steel, glued 
and sealed with epoxy. The uni- 
que keel replaces a space-robbing 
centerboard. 


Traditional quality using modern 
materials. 


Sea Lion 
% 55 
150 


Seahorse 
$ 40 
125 


Plans & instr. 
Plan/patterns 
Kit* 725 995 
Finished* 1,245 1,795 


*Prices include sails, oars, and all hardware 


(Old Wooden Boatworks 


Specialists in wood-epoxy treatment 


106 8th Street East, Bradenton, FL 33508 


813-747-8898 
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Waarship 660 Waarship 740 Waarship 10.10 


—— iia 





WAARSHIP 900 
racer/cruiser 


One of the most functional, comfortable, seaworthy, 
fast, beautiful, affordable yacht on earth. A superb 
blend of qualities where life really begins. Built out of 
BRUYNZEEL REGINA MARINE PLYWOOD, the 
perfect combination of quality and reliability for over 
40 years, and backed by Bruynzeel’s world renown 
10 year guarantee. Exquisitely finished and protected 
by SIKKENS easy-to-apply coating systems, superior 
know-how developed in conjunction with their aircraft 
and automotive paint technologies. All Waarship 
models are available in kit or ready-to-sail. 


For further information write or call: 


U.S.A. and Canada: 
Waarship Int'l Yachts 


Europe: 
Waarschip bv 


P.O. Box 398 Hoofdweg 103 
Grand Haven, MI 49417 9942 PC 'tWaar 
U.S.A. The Netherlands 


(616) 846-7703 (31) 5984 201 


34 Feet 


WAARSHIP 
INTERNATIONAL__ 
YACHTS INC. 
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NVll orm Byesclom BUrTer tars 








Custom wooden boat building and repairs. 





using traditional and conventional methods. 
When yo need some good work, mi We are dedicated to building vessels of 
INTERIORS, DECKS, PLANKING, SPARS, BUILDING, REBUILDING, the highest standards! 


| SURVEYS, CHARTERS, SALES & COMPASS ADJUSTING Boat in photo: Tornado, Olympic class catamaran 
| FREYA BOAT WORKS 


909 THIRD STREET @ ANACORTES, WA 98221 206-293-6143 


the canvasback 


72 Kingston, Ontario. Canada 














. an elegant, high performance, lapstrake 
sliding seat design, for one oarsman with passen- 
ger... 4"cedar over bent oak ribs... plank keel 
... cherry trim... does a 7 minute mile at 20 
strokes/min. Seven 2'x3‘ plan sheets include 
lines and offsets, construction plans, full size 
patterns for stem, molds, and your choice of flat 
or curved raked transom ... $60.00 


Brochure $1.00 


 ———_ 


“Waterbury Cemer Vermont 05677 - 802-244 6495 


























“faster than a speeding duck" 
Designed by Nat Benjamin, the Canvasback 
draws on traditional knowledge and 
methods to reach the traditional end. An 
exceptional sailer—the perfect combina- 
tion—a shoal-draft centerboard gaff sloop 
LOA 25’. For more particulars, please send 
$2.00 for a brochure. 










Marine Railway 


Boat Design o Building o Repair 
Beach Road, Vineyard Leven Mass 
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SIMPLY THE BEST WOODEN BOAT YARD 
IN SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND 


ask the owners of GLEAM, MARINER, KAY, TAR BABY, 
SPARTAN, CONSTANCY, DJINN & NINA. 








Our professional staff is ready to help you maintain : 
your boat in the condition it so richly deserves. Builders of Atkin “Tema” an 
FULL SERVICE — INCLUDING: ——— __ abadel “Tae Gee. 
Custom wood boats to 35’. 
TRADITIONAL RIGGING, CARPENTRY 


Spars, skiffs, dinghies. 
MECHANICAL & ELECTRICAL WELDING, Restoration of vintage Chris-Crafts. 
MACHINE SHOP & PAINTING & LEAD CASTING 


BUILDING & REPAIRS 


Pleasegvewsacal _____| | HADLOCK BOATYARD 
PI LOTS POI NT MARINA Lower Hadlock Rd., P.O. Box 27 


Hadlock, Washington 98339 
aoe (206)385-4894 





ROCKPORT SCHEEL 36 
MARINE, INC. } Designed by Henry Scheel, 


NEW CONSTRUCTION * REPAIR «+ STORAGE launched in 1983, this fast, com- 
fortable shoal-draft cutter is 

easily handled and fun to sail. 

Hull of Sitka spruce/ mahogany. 

Finest wood craftsmanship 

throughout. Call or write 

for details on this and 

other custom boats. 





Hull WEST System 
LOA 37'0" 
Beam 9’9” 
: LWL 30'0" 
2 Ses ae 7 a Draft 4’B" 
Although we’re well known as a full service boatyard providing Bales prs Pa 
expert maintenance, repair, and restorations for boats in the : ‘ 
Penobscot Bay area, WE ALSO BUILD NEW BOATS. TALK 
TO US ABOUT BUILDING YOURS. 
From peapods to Concordias and up, we offer the best of quality 
woodworking, painting, mechanical and electrical work. We would 
like to be considered for all of your wooden boat’s needs. 


15-ton Travelift Dockage Moorings 


SAIL LOFT RESTAURANT — OPEN YEAR ROUND 


ROCKPORT MARINE, INC. 


Rockport Harbor 
Rockport, ME 04856 


Luke or Taylor Allen 207-236-9651 








Custom Boat Builders + Box 684 __ + Rockiand, ME 04841 + 207-594-7215 
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y,| 
AZ, , WILLIAM CANNELL 
se) BOATBUILDING CO., INC. A Mi ? 
= useulM): 
— j 
—] ™ “ae Hardly—our customers use their 
ol om | > Ss ™ boats and expect them to take it. 
— ¢ 7a A More than half of the boats in 
fara) yee Our Care are wood and the aver- 
e— { ! _ age age is 46 years. We offer a 
aC hea 7 —_ complete service, strong in 


16’ N.G,. Herreshoff - P : 
lifeboat-tender experience and ingenuity. 


i 


a 








Mechanical Shop 


Major Repairs & Restoration 
25’ historic replica Beebe- Humidified Paint Shop 
McClellan lifesaving . P 
surfboat Design Services 


Small Boatbuilding « Boatbuilding up to 70’ Let's talk about your boat. 
Sparmaking & Patternmaking 


Current project: 24’ Pete Culler fantail launch. 


William Cannell Boatbuilding Co., Inc. seal cove boatyard, inc. 


American Boat House harborside, maine 04642 
| Atlantic Ave., Box 900W Camden, Maine 04843 
| (207) 236-4188 or 8500 (207) 326-4422 








INTRODUCING THE NEW AND IMPROVED OARMASTER 


Sliding seat rowing will never be the same because we’ve made 
a great thing even better. 


For more than a decade the Oarmaster has set the standard for i 
recreational sliding seat rowing assemblies here and throughout the é 
rowing world. Hailed for its high performance and reliability on both 
open and protected waters, the new Oarmaster is so dramatically 
improved that it's bound to break all its previous records 

Now the Oarmaster is more durable than ever before and even more 
adjustable for maximum comfort and accommodation to individual 
rowing Style. Here is a unit so portable and so adaptable that it 
instantly makes small boats and even sail boards into fast and 
efficient sliding seat rowing boats with the same stroke as a racing 
shell, and can even be quickly converted into an exercise machine 
The Oarmaster is adaptable for every rower. The new swinging 
stretcher not only allows for “rowing through the pin” —the prefer- 
red style of many scullers —but virtually eliminates ankle cramping 
The stretcher can also be adjusted to rower height without the need 
of tools. 

This Oarmaster is stronger and more rigid. Its new seat is made to 

| accommodate even heavier rowers and its wheels are individually 
replaceable. The seat stays on track for flexible and independent 
rower movement. Replaceable bushings in the riggers maintain 
designed pitch while reducing noise and friction 

Write or call us today for more information on the new, improved 
Oarmaster 


| { in Canada: John Burns Yachts —Oakville, ON 
Willie Walker Boatbuilding — Kingston, ON 


In England: The Traditional Boat Shop 
Port Dinorwic, N. Wales, UK 


MARTIN MARINE COMPANY, INC. ——— 
Box 251E — Goodwin Rd — Kittery Pt — ME — 03905 — (207) 439-1507 
|| - = - 
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custom boat builders 
By the bridge at Osterville 


Off Bridge St. 

P.O. Box 490 
Osterville, Mass. 02655 
Tel. 617-428-2017 


\ Yacht brokerage 


\ 


TOWN as CLASS f = Chester Crosby & Sons Inc. 





Johnson Outboards 
Marine Railways 
Marine Repairs 


1\ 50 Ton Acme Lift 
VT | ABS ¥ Marine Towing 
I} oe Storage 

} Supplies 

Marina 

The classic “Townie” built first in 
1932, is now being built again by the 
same Lowell family in Newbury. The 

16¥2’ lapstrake centerboard sloop is [F ¥ 
built with skill and craftsmanship to 
withstand the rough water and heavy pd. ie 

winds of New England. 7+ 


a , 
Wank *8) 5. cs ee oe 





ie 





Ss Lane's End, Newbury MA 01950 ae 
(617) 462-7409 
Custom wooden boats, mast hoops and 
authentic nautical furnishings 











Sopers Hole, Tortola, aca Virgin 
809-495-4353 


200 Ton Marine Railway — 
50 Ton Sidetrack Facility ‘ 
Boat Building—Woodwork 


Reconstruction of larger: wooden 
vessels our specialty. 
Presently rebuilding the 
114-year-old ANNE KRISTINE for a 
1984 around the world voyage. | 








@ Fjording 19.5" 


Serving the Caribbean’s 
Finest Yachts 


Chip Stulen, Builder 


Norwegian Lapstrake Rowing 
and Sailing Craft from 8’ Prams 
to 24’ Designs. Spars « Oars 


Send $1.00 for brochure 





FAO it 


iss 


Route 1 Box 223 Suttons Bay 
Michigan 49682 616-271-6729 
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CUuTTs & CASE 
SHIPYARD 


DESIGNERS & BUILDERS 
OF 
FINE WOODEN YACHTS 


TOWN CREEK, OXFORD 


L’S BO4 


Le ie ale 


o Designers & Builders 
of Wooden Boats & Dories 
Quality Small Boat Repairs 


., Amesbury, 


O1913 © 617-388: 


DRY SAIL 
A DORY? 


Banks fishermen 
“dry-sailed’’ their 
Lowell dories from 
their schooner decks— 
but only because they 
dumped a bucket of 
salt water in each boat 
daily. Today, Lowell's 
traditionally built dor- 
ies, with the addition 
of an epoxy coating 
on their bottom and 
garboards, are as much 
at home ona traileras 
they are in the surf or 
in half a gale. 


Write, call, or visit us 
for details. 


METH 


MD. 21654 @ 301-226-5416 Tr N47-S Os Wi) PY S25 BRAINERD IDbEEe ISLAND WA Sniie | 


STANOAR-SHELL « afhas8Seee2 6 KIT BOAT o Raymond Sims Ltd. 


A reproduction 
of a boat built 
mround 1930 








Traditional Small Craft Lapstrake Construction 


138 


LOA 1176" 
Beam 4°10" 


While other boats of similar 


appearance are modified rowboats, 


some of which sail fairly well, the 
Mashapaug Dinghy is a real sailboat 
by design. 

It has a modern sailplan on a 20’ 
mast and 11’ boom, set high enough 
to allow a 6-footer to come about 
without ducking. She is quite fast in 
light airs and tacks very close to the 
wind, has a distinctive look and 
better yet, is really fun to sail. 

The mast is spliced so that with 
the boom it can be stored in the 
boat. The boat comes with a sail, all 
rigging, two-piece Shaw & Tenney 
oars, and is tested on Mashapaug 
Lake. 

Catalog $1 


Dexter Boats 


42 Moulton Road 
Storrs, CT 06268 
ru. (203) 684-2229 
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ALDEN OCEAN SHELL 


ACCESSORIES AVAILABLE FROM A SINGLE SOURCE! 


STIGHS SNIOWY SYT9NOd Tuy 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF COMPETITIVE. AFFORDABLE, DURABLE ROWING SHELLS, OARS AND 
DURHAM BOAT COMPANY IS ONE HOUR NORTH OF 


BOSTON ON THE SCENIC LAMPHREY RIVER IN DURHAM, NEW HAMPSHIRE. WRITE, PHONE OR COME “TRY 


BEFORE YOU BUY.” 


DURHAM BOAT COMPANY 
DURHAM WN.H. O38249 


Top Quality 
Rowing Shells 


INSTRUCTION AND VIDEO TAPING AVAILABLE. 


RED 2 NEWMARKET RD. 
603-659-2548 





THE RECREATIONAL SHELL. 
LENGTH 23°6” 
BEAM 17” 
WEIGHT 40-44LB. 
MATERIALS 
MAHOGANY & SITKA SPRUCE 
STRESS SKIN CONSTRUCTION 


$1850 WITH OARS 


WRITE OR CALL 


Graeme H. King 


P.0. Box 273 South Woodstock 
VT 05071 
(802) 457-1075 





(OO 
If you can handle a 25 Ib canoe then we have an elegant lapstrake proposal SY 
eee Our 116” CHARLOTTE will ease you across a mountain pond in pursuit of Cc) 
native brook trout with the same sure tracking ability with which she divides a — 
larger lake. CHARLOTTE and other fine hand-crafted, ultralight canoes and => 

" 


e New construction or repair 





e Winter storage, wet or dry, covered or open 








e Engine overhaul or repair— Authorized GM service 









e Machine shop work Thomas T Hill aaa 


e Marine supplies Va S 
ae a BOX 16, SHELBURNE, VERMONT 05482 802-985-3534 | /7//>) 
e Boatbuilding wood & custom sawmilling 3 Sa 








Our new door is open! 
se §=— We're putting 


the finishing 
touches on our 
85 x 185’ build- 
ing. In itis a 
new 400-ton 
railway, a Car- 
penter shop, a 
o machine shop, 
F boat storage RESTORATIONS ¢ CUSTOM BUILDING 
room, and Cataumet, Mass. 617-563-2800 


office. 






















This diesel- 

powered 

22' Hampton 

has been the 

boat for work or play on Casco Bay for more than 75 
years. She is elegant yet utilitarian. Strip-built for 
easy maintenance and to last generations. For more 
information send $4.00 to: 


RICHARD PULSIFER, SF 


builder of the Casco Bay Hampton 
RFD #3 Brunswick, ME 04011 207-725-5457 or 2243 






Photos by Maynard Bray 





The Bangor Packet 20104 24” beam 


A rowing wherry designed for stability and comfort, cold-molded 
for strength and longevity. 

Also available—stainless Complete boat $2,500 
steel outriggers $120 Bare Hull $1,500 


Two Culler-designed yawlboats are the first craft to be 
built in the new shop. 


Come see for yourself! 


34 j L LI N DIESEL & MARINE 
SERVICE, INC 
Contact Joe! or Steve 


STONINGTON, MAINE 207- 367-2328 Brooklin Boat Yard, Inc. 257.533.2238 
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ROCK HALL 


CONSTRUCTION BOAT SHOP 


REPAIR 


RESTORATION 
SMALL or LARGE 


[fF vy s Gs ; ~ 
RD., MELVILLE, : - —— so 
RIVEN DELL MARI NE NEWPORT, Ri 02840 » 401-683-1107 Custom Built Small Craft 
Boats recently completed: 


10’ Chaisson Dory yacht tender 
shown above 


16’ Matinicus Double-Ender 


an ; 184/27 Culler sailing ski 
Traditional and modified destgns for sail- ua a ee g skiff 
ing and rowing. Mahogany plywoad con- eh 17’ Herreshoff pulling boat 
struction. F ali ren Restoration of Yankee Skiff for 


Staten Island Historical Society 


Cedar planked boats in the 
traditional manner 


William Clements = Epoxy coated and glued 
Boatbuilder Siyaned Rpsiate 
P.O. Box 87W e wes J P.O. Box 185 
18 Mt. Pleasant Strect Classic Cruising Canoe Burgess, VA 22432 
2 . 
North Billerica, MA 01862 Rushton Pusaceateel Sess, 
(617) 663-3103 : 804-453-5574 


New 

Classics 

ae 
Abuilding! Willis Enterprises, Inc. 
Curtis Road, RD3-114A 


LOA 46’ ( } "ym Freeport, ME 04032 
Beam 13’3” an rig. on phone (207) 865-3830 


Draft 4° 


Specs and Photos $2.00 


“PICAROON” by 5.5. Rabl 
18’ Sloap, ca. 1925 


This beautiful half model of Sam Rabl’s “Picaroon” makes an ideal gift. Solid 
wood, 18” long, dark green topsides, red bottom, clear varnished transom, 
mounted on stained 9” x 24” mahogany plaque. Ready to display, brief history 
included, signed and dated. $75.00 plus $3.50 shipping and handling. 

VISA and MasterCard welcome. 


New model boats now ready! Write for information; Catboat, Friend- 
ship Sloop, R-Class, America, Columbia, Sequin, Eagle. 


ieee SCOTLAND BRIDGE RD. 
Custom Rigging and YORK, MAINE 03909 We also sell a 50-page book on how to build strip canoes, $5.00 ppd. 


Hardware Fabrication 207-363-6237 Free information on canoes and canoe kits. 


CRUISING YACHTS.....The new Benford design book: 


Jay Benford is one of those freethinking designers 
who is just as happy working on a 14ft (4.27m) world- 
girdler as a 131ft (40m) luxury cruiser. His magic is 
such that he can make both boats, and all those in 
between, individual, attractive and practical. 

Cruising Yachts...is distinguished...by the chapters \\ 
on Benford designs; the pages of commonsense 
on design and yacht building: theory and practice 
of cruising and even articles on the best time to go 

————— —___—————. cruising and how to get the most from your money. 
Illustrations by Steven L. Davis Dick Johnson, Yachting World 


To order your copy, send $31.70 ($34.70 for first class delivery) to: Jay Benford 
Or, send $6 for the Benford Design Catalog 758 Trenton Aye., Severna Park, MD 21146 
(301) 544-5077 
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LENGTH 
136” 
BEAM 
eae 


Sparkman & Stephens’ time-proven 
design built to your order in beautiful 
African mahogany plywood. 


Or.....consider the beauti- 
fully efficient 60+ mph 
ultimate in wood/ 
epoxy technology 


THE D N ICE YACHT 


$1.00 for details & color photos 


Ken Bauser 
Builder 
AquaTec Boat Company 


Route 61, Morris, CT 06763 
(203) 567-4190 


(—_ ' 


~~ __ 


CUSTOM 


fs 
ie 
f 












BOAT BUILDING 


COMPLETE MARINE 


SERVICES 


e Designing 

@ Repairs 

e Engine Work 

@ Boat Lumber 

e Mill Work 

e Fasteners 

e Hardware 

e North Atlantic 
Yacht Deliveries 
by Licensed 
USCG Operator 

e Specializing in 
Traditional Wood 


and WEST SYSTEM 


Construction 


Visit our shop at Rocky Neck in 
Gloucester, MA. Call or write for 


details: 


617-281-2189 
BOX 520, 


GLOUCESTER, MA 01930 








CUSTOM BUILDERS 














90' Ketch “SINCERITY” (1928) at Shipskills dock for all new portside joinerwork. 





Mr. E.D. Payne of Rowayton, Conn., a yacht broker with Sparkman & Ste- 
phens for over thirty years, writes: 

“As a result of the large number of yachts | was able to inspect, many 
built by the finest yards in this country and abroad, | fee! qualified to dis- 
tinguish the difference between a first-class job of construction and the 
mediocre. 

“Lam convinced that [Andre Mele Shipskills] are capable of doing the 
finest work of any ship's carpenters or joiners in this country and the equal 
of any | have seen in the past. | recommend them without reservation to 
anyone only interested in the best.” 


ANDRE MELE 


SHIPSKILLS, inc. 


41 Rondout Landing 
Kingston, New York 12401 
914-338-2361 









HANS PEDERSEN & SONS 


Custom Boat Building and Woodworking 





We build custom wooden boats from 25’ to 47’. Shown above is our 
personal yard boat, a 30’ traditional Jersey Lobster Skiff made with 
highest grade materials, using lapstrake construction. A fine boat for 
many purposes, it is for sale for $25,000. 

We do a full range of custom woodworking and repair. 


Hans Pedersen & Sons—Boat Yard & Marina 
165 W. Front St., Keyport, N.J. 07735 
201-264-0971 
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Seth Fersson We understand 


Boat Butlders and Hesegners Since 1927 


Choosing a new boat js not to be taken lightly. It 


e 
your needs in 
ga Phi — to choose the best e 
nop tah 3nd Jon Persson combine tha best in design snd Marine Hardware 


further information explaining how your dream ship can 
be brought to life. 





We've been build- 
ing custom boats 
and wooden spars 
for many years. 
We currently 
have a Naval 
Academy yawl 
under restoration, 
and have just fin- 
ished a pretty 30’ 
cold-molded bilge 
keeler. 


Bill Clark with the new 8&1 mammast of the 
schooner RELPIE 


Weialsa buiki 1Sand 16 canves hapaks Piowiad Through our custom work we've recognized the 
above is the 15-footer rigged for rowing. need for traditional bronze hardware, and we've 
decided to offer our castings to the boating public. 
Wha better to serve you than a boatbuilder who has 

18 Riverside Ave. asked the same questions about hardware as 
Old Saybrook, CT 06475 Dept. W yourself? 
203-388 -2343 





+ 2-year Boatbuilding Apprenticeships 
S \6-week Intern & Volunteer Programs 
% Traditional Small Craft for Sale 


To receive our catalog of fine bronze 
hardware please send $3.00 to: 


CLARK CUSTOM BOAT 


a. - 3665 Hancock St. 
18’ NoMans Land Boat. 9 San Diego, CA 92110 


representative of the quality boats ee . q : 
now being built at the sh — eae i “eH 619-297-2795 





Established 1982 Lance R. GS Direct ite ar, Fine Marine Hardware, Custom Boatbuilding & 
SEA ST., BOX 539W, ROCKPORT, ME 04856 - 207-236-607 Spar-making to 100’ 











—— 
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__ BOATIBROINEIRS | 


* WILLIAM CANNELL « 


BOATBUILDING CO., INC. 


YACHT BROKERAGE 


(207) 236-4188 
(207) 236-8500 


THE AMERICAN BOATHOUSE « ATLANTIC AVENUE « P.O.BOX 900W » CAMDEN, MAINE 04843 


50’ Alden RORC %-rigged sloop 
built 1938 (restored 1978-82); well- 
built by J.J. Taylor, Canada, 
mahog./oak, bronze fastened. 
Teak deck; Perkins diesel; sleeps 
up to B, master stateroom aft. A 
pedigreed yacht that has been 
sailed up to her potential and 
equally well maintained. RI. 
$160,000 


34’ “Boston Hooker” gaff cutter 
designed after traditional model 
by Chapelle, built 1976; lapstrake 
mahogany on oak, bronze fas- 
tened, cypress deck, tiller steer- 
ing; OB on bracket; sleeps up to 
5; excellent cruising inventory 
with good ground tackle and 
tender included. FL. $21,000 


396” Aage Nielsen/Paul Luke 
K/CB sloop built 1966; double- 
planked mahogany on cedar over 
laminated oak frames, bronze fas- 
tened and strapped, fiberglass 
deck, teak trunk cabin; Wester- 
beke 37-hp diesel, sleeps up to 6, 
Extensively equipped for single- 
handed offshore sailing, well 
suited for 2. MA. $75,000 


30’ Lobsterboat-type power 
cruiser by Willis Rossiter, built 
1969; cedar on oak, bronze fas- 
tened, cedar decks; Chrysler V-8, 
280-hp gas, rebuilt 1984; sleeps 2; 
seakindly, steady and fast (up to 
18 knots), well maintained. ME. 
3 $18,000 
SAL 
23'3" Casco Bay Hampton Boat CB cat-ketch (1982); cuddy forward to sleep 2; heavy and 
able small boat. ME. $11 
25’ Concordia sloop (1940, rebuilt 'B2-84); mahogany/oak/branze; Volvo 1-cyl diesel 
(new); sleeps 4; 85% rebuilt, needs completion. NY $7,500 
30’6" R. Winslow “Foursum” sloop/cutter; cypress/oak/bronze; hull & deck fiberslessed: 
sleeps 5; gas; actively & successfully raced. NY. $17,000 
30’ Rosborough-30 Ketch (1977); mahogany on oak, sleeps 4; Yanmar diesel. Nj. $34,000 
32'8” Swedish motorsailer sloop (1961); mahogany/oak/bronze; Volvo diesel; sleeps 4; 
protected helm, strongly built. ME Lease/purchase 
33’ Warner-33 cutter (1957); mahogany/oak/bronze; ‘80 Westerbeke diesel; sleeps 5; 
fecent upgrading; excelient shoal-draft cruiser. ME. $38,000 
3610” Frers K/CB sloop (1978); cedar/viraro/copper; Peugeot diesel; sleeps 6. P.R. $55,000 
37’ Cheoy Lee/Robb “Princess” sloop (1961); teak /iroko/bronze; 1981 Universal gas; 
sleeps 4, NY. $37,000 
39°11" Ford/Hinckley yawl (1958); mahogany/oak/bronze; Perkins diesel; sleeps 6. ME. 
$42,000 


40'1” Rhodes-27 sloop built by 
Kretzer Boat Works 1951; cedar 
and mahogany on oak, bronze 
fastened, strapped; extensive 
refurbishing of this classic design 
1982-84; '84 Westerbeke 30-hp 
diesel; sleeps 4; outstanding 
example of this model, fast and 
comfortable. RI. $52,500 


25’ “Viking” class raised-deck 
sloop by Charles Mower/Peter- 
son Shipyard, NY, 1937; cedar on 
oak, bronze fastened (refastened 
'68); Volvo 3.9-hp OB; sleeps 2; 
responsive and easily handled 
small cruiser, can be sailed from 
cockpit. MD. 


47' Alfred Mylne ketch, built by 
Fife, 1935. Pitch pine planking, 
teak deck, 51-hp Perkins diesel; 
sleeps 8, Recent refit. ENGLAND 
£ 53,000 


38'6" Norwegian-type double- 
ended cutter built by Nutt 1976; 
mahogany on oak, bronze fas- 
tened, teak over ply deck; Per- 
kins 4-107 diesel; sleeps 6 in aft 
cabin layout; Lewmar & Barlow 
hardware, Hood sails, Aries vane, 
liferaft; a serious offshore cruiser. 
ME. $78,000 


47’ Stevens schooner (1966); mahogany/oak/copper & bronze; Volvo diesel; sleeps up to 
10, ME. 

41' Fife ketch, built 1921, E.H. Arp, Germany. Oak on oak, new iroko/ply deck, mackie 37- 
hp diesel, reconditioned '84, Sleeps 7. SPAIN £ 36,000 
41'1'/2" Peterson “Coaster” schooner (1978); cedar/oak/galvanized: 68-hp diesel; sleeps 
up to 6. SPAIN. $140,000 
Bah i Mower/Nevins 8 meter, 1929. Mahogany/cedar/oak/bronze; sleeps 6, A rare an 


000 
pa Half-size Baltic Trader gaff ketch (Denmark); black oak on black oak, teak deck; 80-hp 
diesel; sleeps up to 9. MED $75,000 


POWER 
40’ Ralph Wiley trawler yacht (1963); Ford-Lehman 6-cyl diesel; sleeps 4; seakindly hull, 
excellent cruiser, $75,000 
52’ Diesel express cruiser (1928); yellow pine/oak/copper; Buda 80-hp diesel; sleeps 4; 
fully winterized for liveaboard use. MA. $16,200 


SPECIALISTS IN WOODEN BOATS * MANY MORE LISTINGS AVAILABLE 
PLEASE CALL OR WRITE FOR MORE INFORMATION 
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QUINCY ADAMS 








47’ QUINCY ADAMS, From Estate. 
Classic old wood construction maintained 
in very good condition, teak decks. Twin 
160 Waukesha engines, 6.5 KW Onan 
generator, air cond. & full electronics. We 
invite your inquiry. 





MARINE 
INDUSTRIAL 
SERVICES, INC. 


RT. 6, BOX 233C, SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 31410 
(912)897-2616 TLX 469966 








How to meet 
a dreamboat. 


(Privately. ) 






Access 
the entire 
‘for sale 
by owner”’ 
marketplace. 


THE 
CONSUMERS 
YACHT 
NETWORK 


he only active coast-to-coast 
search network. 


* Buy direct. 
© No commission 


¢ Many boats unlisted. 
° Active search guaranteed. 


(Not a passive “listing company.) 


call toll free 800-2 42-5210 


In Mass. 617-879-8282 


Pace Marine SERVICES, !Nc. 


WitLiAmM C. Page 
Yacht Broker 


Yacht and Commercial Vessel Brokerage 


26 SEA STREET, CAMDEN, MAINE 04843 
Tet. (207) 


MEMBER — YACHT ARCHITECTS 
AND BROKERS ASSOCIATION INC. 


236-2383 


Specializing in Boats of Traditional Design 





60° COLUMBIAN-BUILT DOUBLE- 
ENDED OFFSHORE CUTTER, 1979. 
Perkins 85-hp diesel. 3 staterooms. Built 
to heavy scantlings using first-qualiry 
Columbian hardwoods. Exceptional 
exterion & interior joinerwork. A most 
able vessel, well fitted out & maintained 
Asking $98,500. Loc. Florida 


30’4" ELDREDGE-McINNIS 
MOTORSAILER, CUSTOM BUILT 
1960, 1970 Westerbeke 4-107 diesel. Acc 
for four to five. A very able & comfort. 
able motorsailer. Considerable recent 
upgrading completed. Asking $27,000 
Loc, Massachusetts 


31’ CONCORDIA 31 SLOOP, 1963. 
Graymarine 4-112. Traditional layout in 
natural-finish pine & locust interior 
w/"'Concordia” berths in main cabin 
An able & comfortable cruiser, well 
equipped & maintained, Loc, Mass 


Sistershup 


28’ SWEDISH “KINGS CRUISER" 
SLOOP, 1958. Volvo MDI diesel. Acc 
for four w/ comfortable cockpit. Consid- 
erable recent upgrading incl. sisterfram- 
ing, Well equipped & maintained. Loc 
Maine, Asking $15,000—offers 
encouraged 


Sistership 











40° AL MASON-DESIGNED KETCH, 
1967. Osco’ Ford 59-hp diesel. Spacious 
acc. w/alt cabin arrangement. Various 
refituings ust completed. Excellent 
inventory, Asking $55,000. Loc 
Maryland 


32’ DAVID HILLYARD CENTER- 
COCKPIT DOUBLE-ENDED SLOOP, 
1964. Mahogany over oak, copper-rivet 
fastened, Petters 2-cyl diesel —requires 
repair. An able & comfortable, well- 
equipped cruiser. Loc. Maine. Asking 
$22,500 


26’ “ALERION” K/CB SLOOP BY 
SANFORD BOAT COMPANY, 1978. 
Cold-molded construction—an excep- 
tionally high-quality boat built to this 
handsome Herreshoff design, Well fitted 
out & maintained, Asking $29,800, Loc 
Massachusetts 


41'7" CUSTOM-BUILT ELDREDGE- 
McINNIS HEAVY-DISPLACEMENT 
CRUISER, 1957. GM Inclined 4-71 die 
sel installed approx. 1965; rebuilt 1975 





Spacious & comfortable acc. for five in 
three staterooms. A very salty offshore- 
type cruiser, extensively equipped and 
considerable recent upgrading com 
pleted. Asking $49,000. Loc. Maine 








Please call Bill Page or Steve Otton for complete descriptions, and let us know your requirements. We specialize in boats of 


MANY OTHER LISTINGS 


accept new listings. 
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traditional design, both sail and power, and offer efficient service with accurate representation. We shall also be pleased to 





ANNE STEEDMAN YACHTS Inc. 





At Arundel Shipyard © P.O. Box 1094 © Kennebunkport, Maine 04046 
Traditional, quality boats shown after intelligent analysis of your needs and wishes 


36° Custom Double-Ended Trawier 
Cruiser with steadying sail. 
Designed by Skidmore, 1983. Cedar 
on oak, copper rivets. Pathfinder die- 
sel. Three-cabin layout with aft 
cabin. Well-equipped. 9’ Culler 
dinghy. Must be seen. $95,000 


38' S&S “Loki” Yawl, 1954, by 
Heldtman, West Germany. Wester- 
beke diese! 1974. In first-class struc- 
tural condition with some cosmetic 
work needed. Located Florida and 
very anxiously for sale. $29,900 


53’ Downeast-Style Trawler Yacht 
by Baum in Kennebunkport, Maine, 
1967. 114" mahogany over white 
oak, bronze fasteners, Cummins die- 
sels. Sleeps 8 in 4 cabins. Beauti- 
fully maintained and fully equipped 
in first-class condition. $165,000 


29° Murray Peterson Gaff-Headed 
Coastal Schooner, 1964, by Eimer 
Collemer. Cedar over oak, teak 
decks, Acadia gas engine. Excellent 
condition and a rare offering. 

49,900 


Anne Steedman 


30’ English Cruising Cutter, 1937, 
built by Moody & Sons. Volvo diesel 
1970. Heavily constructed of 1" teak & 
over oak. Teak cabin trunk & decks. "~~~ 
$32,300 


21° Friendship Sloop similar to 
“Pemaquid Class,” built 1969. Cedar 
on oak with copper fasteners. 1977 
Atomic-2. Four sails. In beautiful 
condition $13,500 


34’ “Kappa San” Yawi designed by 
Eldredge-Mcinnis, built by Interna- 
tional Marine in Japan. 1960 
Graymarine engine. Mahogany on 
oak with bronze fastenings. Three 
sails. Sleeps 6. In fine condition. 
$28,000 


64’ Classic Commuter Motor 
Yacht, 1928, by Consolidated. Twin 
diesels. Sleeps 5 in elegant interior 
All original furnishings, fittings & 
hardware. A beautiful classic boat. 


$150,000 


Robert Gray 


Specializing in Traditional Cruising Designs 





YACHT SALES, BROR RAGE & CHARTERS 


Concordia Company, Inc. 
SOUTH WHARF, SO. DARTMOUTH, MA 02748 


GED DELANEY ‘Sit (617)999-1381 
15’ Gaff catboat, c. 1920. Sleeps 2, nice condition. $6,000 


22’ Chris-Craft varnished runabout, 1950, a rare classic in excellent condition. 
Totally rebuilt 1980-81 9,500 
26’ K-Class sloop, sleeps 2. Fair condition. Asking 2,000 
28’ Bigelow CB ketch, 1932, sound, in commission. Asking 24,000 
31‘ Concordia 31, 1963. Last one built. In fine condition, new sails & electronics. 
33,800 
32° Colin Archer 1900 pilot cutter, recently rebuilt. Heavy construction, 
Sabb diesel, gaff rig. An excellent choice for offshore short-handed work. 
30,000 
32’ Dartmouth cutter, 1933, in fine condition throughout. Asking 19,500 
33° Concordia 33, 1978. Boat in need of completion of interior. Most difficult 




























work done to highest standards. Asking 33,000 
33’ 5,.5-Meter, cruise-equipped, fine sailer Asking 8,000 
34’ Alden Traveler by Morse, 1962. Very nice. Asking 40,000 


36’ Hinckley yawl, 1956, much recent work. Very clean. A good value at 30,000 
36’ Aage Nielsen Danish CB yawl, 1959. Lovely, excellent condition 


Asking 45,000 
36’ Hood Tor CB sloop, 1961. Double-planked mahogany, bronze centerboard, 
new engine 1983, excellent condition. Fine shoal cruiser. 40,000 


41’ Concordia sloop, 1956. Custom interior, sleeps 6, teak decks, diesel, Loran, 
much recent work Price reduced to 58,500 
43° Brewer cutter, 1979. Lloyds. Teak strip-planked constr., finest quality 
195,000 
45’ Alden center-cockpit ketch, 1972. Excellent condition, good liveaboard. 
130,000 
49° Concordia schooner, 1940. Fast, handsome, well maintained. CG-approved 
for charter work Asking 100,000 
73’ S&S Hinckley-built CB yawl, 1963. Ideal charter boat 395,000 








39’10"-41': We have several fine Concordia yawls listed from $35,000 to 
$75,000; an excellent opportunity to own the finest. 
MANY OTHER LISTINGS 
RESTORATION CUSTOM CONSTRUCTION 






(207)967-4211 
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FRERS 40 YAWL—A 
proven passagemaker, Var- 
nished hull, quality const, 
‘80 refit incl. eng., alum 
spars, rigging, B&G elec., 
ref., windlass, vane, etc 
Excellent cond.. Annapolis. 
$78 000—spectacularl 


TORE HOLM 40 SLOOP— 
Recently sailed from 
Sweden where it was built. 
Lovely varnished hull, beau- 
tiful lines somewhat similar 
to the Concordia 40. Cer- 
tainly an outstanding value 
at only $44,500. 


TOR 36—Ted Hood has 
always had a reputation for 
designing good-looking 
boats and this is one of his 
smaller masterpieces. Cen 
terboard sloop, recently 
redecked. Asking only 
$34,500. 


DICKERSON 35—This 67 
aft-cockpit ketch recently 
completed a Bahama-to- 
Maryland cruise. With her 
‘84 Westerbeke 4-107, 
A’/P, VHF, etc.. she is ready 
to go again. Located in 
Maryland. $34,500 


318 SIXTH ST., P.O. BOX 49W, ANNAPOLIS, MD 21404 
301-269-5200 
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BROKERAGE 

SAIL - POWER - COMMERCIAL 
Member—YACHT ARCHITECTS 
& BROKERS ASSOCIATION 


FATH YACHT SALES 
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45' Lake Union, immaculate $69,000. 
Sail 

23’ Cox English lapstrake sloop 

28’ H-28s 

30° Garden sloop 

32’ Winslow gaff sloop, diesel 

32’ Alden Traveler 

32’ Tumlaren class, double-ender 

33' Windward sloop, cruising 

34' S&S 

36° Alden yaw! 

36' Sea-Witch ketch 

36' Herreshoff Nereia ketch, diese! 

37’ Alden schooner, diese! 

38° Kettenburg K-38, clean 

38’ Laurent Giles sloop 

42° Gloucester fishing schooner, 1979 
68' Culler schooner, “Elias Mann,” loaded 
Power 

36’ Stephens Sedan cruiser classics 


45‘ Burns NZ ketch 


at CAPE ANN MARINA 

75 ESSEX AVE. 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 01930 
Tel. 1-617-281-2324 

Res. 1-207-439-2568 


50’ COMMERCIAL FISHERMAN by 
H.R. Melanson, Jr., 1976. Heavily built 
to exceed Coast Guard standards. 
Detroit 8V-71. Radar, Loran, DF, paper 
machine, 6,000 Ib hold capacity, gal- 
lows & winches. Ideally suited for off- 
shore or inshore lobstering, tub trawl- 
ing, stern dragging. 


52’ McINTOSH GAFF-FORESAIL 
SCHOONER, 1971. Mahogany, oak, 
coper rivets, teak trim. 75 hp diesel 
FWC. Outstandingly strong, extensively 
equipped—has just completed a suc- 
cessful three-year cruise. Easily 
handled by a short-handed crew. Well 
suited for charter and offshore work. 


44’ PACEMAKER FLYBRIDGE SEDAN 
FISHERMAN w/TOWER. T Crus 350s 
FWC 1982/83. Generator, radar, Loran, 
paper machine, fish equipped. Com- 
fortable layout. Excellent finish inside 
and out. Expertly maintained. A step 
above most production boats—a gem. 


$108,000. 


$9,000. 
3 starting at 17,000. 
22,000 
34,000 
27,500. 
25,000. 
29,000. 
29,000. 
60,000. 
60,000. 
47,000. 
47,000. 
27,000. 
38,000. 
69,950. 
165,000 


2 starting at 25,000 
Yacht Specialists 
on 
San Francisco Bay 


Many other listings 
of quality wooden boats 
available 


KERMIT PARKER YACHT BROKERAGE 
San Rafael Yacht Harbor, 557 Francisco Bivd. 
San Rafael, CA 94901 (415}456-1860 
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RED BROOK HARBOR 
YACHT SALES 


At Parker's Boat Yard 


72 Red Brook Harbor Road, 
P.O. Box 463, 


ED Cataumet, MA 02534 
SARGENT 617-563-9379 
BROKER 


76° Schooner “Constellation” 
73'S &S Hinckley Yawl ‘58 

58’ L.FLH. Bounty ‘Luke '69 

55° Marco Polo Schooner '56 
18’ Wm, File Sloop ‘51 130,000 
44° Herresholf F. Isl, 31s from 39,000 
15’ MeManus Schooner rebuilt 130,000 
10° A & R Rhodes 27 '55 65,000 
10° Custom Ketel “45 34,900 
410’ Concordia Yaw! ‘54 50,000 
10°S & S Far East Sloop ‘66 59,500 
10’ Alden Morse Ketch ‘81! 115,000 
36’ McAleer Sloop ‘66 42,000 
36’ Winslow Yaw! "64 29,500 
35'S & S Weekender ‘38 offers! 
34’ Nielsen’ Lake Yaw! (2) ft 15,000 
34’ Alden Barnacle “48. Must sell. 19,000 
33’ Herresholf Meadowlark ‘83 25,000 
33’ Bolger “Black Gauntlet" ‘76 12,500 
$2” Eldredge-McInnis ‘54. Nice! 20,000 
31’ Alden Malabar Jr 20,000 
30’ Krevzer S & S Sloop 28,775 
28° Bigelow Cat Boat “$2 asking 24,000 
26’ Ohlson 26 '60 9,500 
25° Wianno Sr, (2 avail from 4,100 
25’ Bolger Black Skimmer ‘80 10,000 
23’ Double-Ended Sloop 59 5,000 


$200,000 
395,000 
250,000 
99,500 


1930 Herreshoff Mfg. Fisher's 
Island 31. This classic has had 
a history of good ownership. 
Westerbeke diesel, new main, 
$39,000 


1961 Little Harbor 36 by Inter- 
national Marine. Well main- 
tained, new Atomic 4. 

asking $40,000 





& International Yacht 


a 
RR - 


“FEDOA” 
1927 66’ Auxiliary Ketch 


The yacht FEDOA has the look and construction of Scottish-type sailing 
vessels. She was built in 1927 at Port Bannatyne, Scotland, and Lloyds Reg- 
ister of that year shows ownership by William Wordie. In 1934, FEDOA was 
sold to H.F.B. Sharp of Greenock, Scotland. In 1936, FEDOA was sold to the 
Honorable Lord Joseph Patton Maclay, a Glasgow shipowner. head of the 
Ministry of Shipping until his death in 1957. FEDOA was sold and sailed 
across the Atlantic to Antigua, where she was placed in the Caribbean 
Charter trade for five years, In 1962, FEDOA was owned by a Miami, Flor- 
ida, couple who spent 20 years reconstructing and rejuvenating her for 
extensive world cruising. In 1982, FEDOA was purchased by the present 
owners with the intention of a one-year Caribbean cruise. The present 
owners added extensive electronic equipment, had the sails re-worked, had 
the topsides and decks repainted, had the bottom sanded down and covered 
with two coats of Copper-iux antifouling paint, and generally brought the 
boat to top cruising condition. 

FEDOA is in her original condition except for the cedar decks, which 
were covered with 4" marine plywood and finished with sanded nonskid 
fiberglass. She is in beautiful shape, with lines that attract attention and 
comments in every port in which she calls. She is located here in Fort 
Lauderdale, and is very seriously for sale. Try $110,000! 


BAHIA MAR YACHT CENTER « 801 SEABREEZE BLVD. 
FT. LAUDERDALE, FL 33316 + (305)522-1504 





CHARTER 
A WOODEN BOAT 
IN THE CARIBBEAN 
THIS WINTER 


Sloops, yawis, ketches, schooners fron40 
through 100 feet. 

Vessels with captain and crew logated either 
in the Virgins or in Antigua. 


Call orawwrite: 


Marianne Avery, Charter Mar. 


AVERY‘S BOATHOUSE, INC. 
P.O. Box 5248 

St. Thomas, 

U.S. Virgin Islands 00801 

Phone: 809-774-0111 


Our 27th vear in the Caribbean charter business. 





JEANNE MATILDE SWAN 
40' King-designed, double-ended 60° Mathis/Trumpy cruising house- 
teak cutter, 1953. EXCELLENT! Ask- boat, 1937. Extensive refit, 1979-81, 


ing $69,900 makes $125,000 a fair asking price 
SELECT SAIL OFFERINGS 
126’ GRAND BANKS GAFF Fishing Schooner, 1940. Sound $ 200,000 
77’ HERRESHOFF STAYS'L SCHOONER, 1910. Extensive refit 180,000 
76’ ALDEN/ HODGDON STAYS'L SCHOONER, 1932 200,000 
70° SHEPHERD BERMUDIAN Ketch, 1909. Bristol 210,000 
65° HANS ANKER 12-meter, 1928. Diese! project 40,000 
65’ BUTE Ketch, 1970. Teak hull, 5 staterooms 290,000 
59’ HERRESHOFF NEW YORK 40, 1926 90,000 
58’ HAND MOTORSAILER, 1932. Last of Hand's own 147,000 
56’ COLIN ARCHER GAFF Ketch, 1935. Refit 1981 95,000 
52’ FIFE Ketch, 1930. Lovely classic by Luke 59,000 
50’ BEEBE MOTORSAILER-SLOOP. Teak-hulled, 1963 150,000 
50° RHODES Yaw, 1951, by A& R__ Refit, 1982 55,000 
47’ ALDEN Centerboard Stays’! Schooner, 1926/82 50,000 
43’ CHESAPEAKE BAY OYSTER Smack, 1946. Licensed! 31,000 
43’ HAND MOTORSAILER Ketch, 1931. “PITT” restored 115,000 
40° BALDENWICK-design Custom Sloop, 1964 34,000 
40’ WHITSTABLE Gaff Oyster Smack, 1901. Nice 28,000 
36’ FRANZ MAAS teak Sloop, 1960. Trade? 25,000 
35’ CHEOY LEE “Lion” Sloopis). We have 2 from 29,900 
SOME POWER LISTINGS 
63’ GREBE Cockpit Motoryacht, 1930. Restorable § 39,000 
58° BACUS Working Tugboat, 1954 65,000 
57' HUCKINS “Linwood” Cockpit Cruiser, 1964 155,000 
55’ CHRIS-CRAFT “Constellation” M/Y, 1960 65,000 
54’ WINSLOW Long-range Cruiser, 1933 47,500 
48’ EGG HARBOR F.8. M/Y¥, 1871. ONE OWNER! 139,000 
46’ CHRIS-CRAFT “Constellation” M/Y, 1965 55,000 
38’ CHRIS-CRAFT Roamer,” Pilot-house Sedan, 1967 39,000 








2060 S.E. 17th Street 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33316 
306-467-7930 


3400 34th Street, South 
St. Petersburg, FL 33711 
813-867-4474 








is 1963 International 600 Yaw! 36° 
1957 Concordia Yaw! 39’ 


1955 Concordia Yaw! 

1962 Concordia Yaw! 

1952 Concordia Yawi 

1957 Norwegian Sloop 36° 
1955 Rhodes 27 40’LOA ~~ 
1927 Crosby Catboat 26’ 
Various Beetle Cats 


+ 


P.0. BOX 272, STONINGTON, CONN. 06378 203/535-1507 





45,000 YACHTS 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


— ae) BROKERAGE COMMISSION 


COMPUTER LISTINGS 
UPDATED 
DAILY 


OWNER 
CHARTERING 
AND FINANCING 
AVAILABLE 


Toll Free: 
800-327-9630 
lamaleiicee mere! |p 
305-462-2524 


€¢3 Boat OWNERS 


MULTIPLE LISTING SERVICE 
- P.O. Box 21046 - Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33335 
“THE ORIGINAL, Oldest & Largest Listing Service in the Worid” 
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Designer: Philip L. Rhodes 
Builder: Kretzer, City Island 


The Famous HOTHER toa 463" 





(ex-Kirawan Il) LWL: 37'6” 


BEAM: 12°6” 
Draft: 4'9"/9' 
Loc: Spencer Boat Co 


Price: $110,000 = offers 
Hull:6/4”" mahogany on oak 
Bronze fastened 

Bronze knees & floors 


Mast: Sitka spruce 
Rigging: Stainless steel 
Auxiliary: Perkins 4-108 
Fuel: 50 gal—Monel 
Water: 175 gal—Monel 
Condition: Very good 


INDIAN PRINCESS 





Authentic Chesapeake Bay Bugeye Ketch 
Designer: Wm. Tarbox Hull: 6/4" Alaskan cedar 
Builder: Calvin C. Buck on oak 
Year: 1971 Bronze fastened 
LOA: al Teak decks 
LWL: 47' Masts: Spruce 
BEAM: 129° Auxiliary: BMC Diesel—55hp 
Draft: 4'6" Fuel: Approx. 200 gal 
Loc: Spencer Boat Co. Water: Approx. 200 gal 
Price: $69,000 Condition: Very good 

BOLERO 


Famous 73' S&S/Nevins Yawl. Now available! Our docks! 


POMEL Robert W. Raymond—Yacht Sales 


ae Office 305-844-0340 Residence 305-659-2490 
pees | 4000 North Dixie, P.O. Box 8207, West Palm Beach, Florida 33407 
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[CLASSIFIED 


BOATS for SALE 


341 BOLGER LEEBOARD SHARP- 

IE "Black Gauntlet," built 1976. 
Cruised extensively. Extras. Good 
condition. Marine plywood, epoxy- 
fiberglass on bottom. 7¥-hp Mercury. 
$8,500. 301-820-7670 evenings. 





43' SEA NYMPH, classic Hugh 
Angleman-designed sloop, built Wil- 
mington Boat Works, 1937. Rebuilt 
55-hp diesel 1983, teak decks recaulk- 
ed 9 84. Mahogany over oak frames. 
8' Montgomery sailing dinghy with 
outboard. Vessel in excellent condi- 
tion. Located Newport Beach, CA. 
Asking $70,000. 714-548-1786. 


28' GAR WOOD CRUISER. Kim- 
ball Controls #1115 and #1116. Best 
offer. 219-762-7622. 


36' HINCKLEY, 1954. Five sails, 25- 
hp Graymarine engine, electronics, 
dinghy, much more. $35,000 or make 
offer. Sail Harbor, Savannah. GA. 
912-897-2896. 








een a a 
41' ALDEN MARCONI SLOOP, 
1939. 1 5/8 mahogany on oak, diesel, 
fast and able, excellent condition. 
$42,000. P.O. Box 322, Rowayton, 


CT 06853. 


17' RARE A.J. HIGGINS SPORT 
SPEEDSTER, hull #1, original hard- 
ware, trailer. Needs restoration. $900. 
814-234-8553 evenings. 


18'6" LYMAN ISLANDER. 1958. 
Mint condition with new cover, all 
gear, and yard trailer. $5,000. 518- 
561-0998. 


36' MARCONI CUTTER, 1940. 
1 x 1" mahogany on oak, glassed 
1970, self-lending jib, diesel. $9.500. 
Chris Garvey, 212-382-1400 office. 
914-968-6083 evenings. 








ORDERING INFORMATION 


Classified Rates: Compute the 
cost of your ad at $ .85 per word 
(including name, address, zip 
code, and phone number). All 
orders must be prepaid. Photos 
and illustrations are $30 each 
per insertion. Include an addi- 
tional $5.00 for slides or trans- 
parencies. All art submitted will 
be reduced and cropped to suit 
column width. Copy may be 
rearranged to fit editorial style. 
Please print clearly; we are not 
responsible for illegible hand- 
writing. If you would like the 
photo or illustration returned, 
please include a self-addressed 
stamped envelope. 

Display Classified: $60 per col- 
umn inch. Camera-ready copy 


165 HERRESHOFF FISH, 1917. 
Hull No. 4. Original spars and 
bronze fittings. Good condition. 
914-939-2929. 





16°. CENTURY RUNABOUT, 1938. 
All original, rebuilt 4-cyl Grayma- 
rine engine. Mint condition. Trailer 
included. 609-845-0490. 


25'ED MONK SLOOP, 1947. Cedar 
on oak, spoon bow, counter stern, 
lovely to see, impeccably kept. New 
keel bolls, rigging. Set to cruise. 
$7.500 or best offer. P.O. Box 84, San 
Rafael, CA 94915, or 415-453-1029. 


12' BEETLE CAT, built 1946. hull 
No. 47. Well maintained, new deck 
canvas and sail cover. Located East 


Hampton, NY. 212-628-1664. 


ROCHESTER MOTOR- 
YACHT, 1925. Elegantly refinished, 
professionally restored by yacht inte- 
rior designer for office space. Live- 
aboard beauty or gracious cruising. 
Offers welcome. Contact Design 
Interiors, Ltd., 617-676-1427. 


46' 





must adhere to a width of 10 
picas (1 5/8" wide). We will de- 
sign your ad in-house for a 
minimum charge of $10. For 
more information, write and 
request our rate card. 


Deadline to place ads in the 
Jan/Feb issue (No. 62) is No- 
vember 15. Anything received 
after this date will be placed in 
the following issue unless we 
are otherwise notified. Please 
send all classified materials to 
WoodenBoat Classified, Box 78, 
Brooklin, Maine 04616. 207- 
359-4651. 

Late Ads: Space permitting, we 
will now include late ads on a 
first-come basis at the end of 
the classified pages. 


38° ATKIN DOUBLE-ENDED 
KETCH. New teak deck. Westerbeke 
diesel. Dyer Dhow. Interior finished 
in cedar and iroko. Fine, pol- 
ished bronze fillings and opening 
elliptical portholes. $32,000. 617- 
773-0859. 


43' FREDERICK GEIGER SLOOP, 
built 1937 by Palmer Scott. Heavily 
constructed of mahogany on oak 
with bronze fasteners and lead keel. 
10'9" beam, 6'4" draft. New laid 
deck, canvas covered. New stem, 
transom, and cockpit. Atomic-4 en- 
gine presently being rebuilt. Yacht 
currently at boatshop undergoing 
restoration. Now accepting offers for 
spring delivery in like-new condi- 
tion. Will arran g edelivery anywhere 
in the U.S. Joel Lynn, 4100 W Street 
N.W., Washington. DC 20007. 301- 
867-3290. 





50' x 18'8" SWEDISH NORTHSEA 
SAILING TRAWLER. 1921. Oak 
on oak, completely rebuilt/refitted 
Denmark, 1979. Excellent world 
cruiser and successful charter vessel, 
4 doubles, ss rigging, Dacron sails, 
top machinery, large tankage, Fu- 
runo radar, autopilot, etc. Meticu- 
lously maintained, located Virgins. 
Call 313-626-1097 for brochure. 


15'8" WOOD SAILING CANOE, 
built early 1900s. Sails, spars, bronze 
daggerboard, rudder. 32" beam. 16'8" 
mast. $2.000. ACA Racer. Welch, 2 
Anchor Lane, Mystic, CT 06355. 
203-572-0041. 








55' BUGEYE WINDJAMMER 
SLOOP. "Sallie Bramble." restored 
1984. Sleeps 10. Real classic. $95,000. 
National Historic Ship Foundation, 
Capt. P.H. Dunn, 71 So. Main St., 
Cohasset. MA 02025. 617-383-9237. 


38' McINTOSH DESIGN, Maine 
lobster-type, 1979. Cedar on oak, 
copper rivets. Very rugged construc- 
tion. Diesel, full electronics. With or 
without dragging gear. Offers en- 
couraged. 207-363-6037 evenings. 





41' TEAK CRUISER/RACER. Hol- 
man Moody, 1965. 100-AL, 16 tons; 
complete, £42,500 ($56,000). R.M. Bow- 
ker. Whitewalls, Harbour Way, Old 
Bosham. Chichester, England. Tel. 
Bosham 572255. 


24' CLUB LAUNCH, designed for 
Glen Cove Marina, built by Edmond 
Cutts, 1964. One-of-a-kind, real eye- 
catching gem. Bronze fastenings, 
leak decking, trim, sole. 80-hp Gray 
2-1, some work to do. $6,000. 25' 
WITTHOLZ-DESIGNED CAT- 
BOAT, built by Finkelday. Essex, 
CT, 1967. Page 109 "Calboat Book." 
Excellent sailer, well maintained, 22- 
hp Palmer. $27.000. More informa- 
tion on request. Bob, 201-295-1590 
mornings 8-10. 


WOOD MARINER 35. Hull is 
sound, needs painting. Has new 
wooden spars, new Perkins diesel, 
needs a lot of work and other things. 
$15,000 as is. Box 495, Charlevoix, 
MI 49720. 616-547-9714. 





48' GRAND BANKS with new Ford 
Lehman diesels installed 1983, with 
new gen. & extensive electronics. 
Customized interior (master state- 
room queen bed). Bud Brown, Uni- 
ted Yacht Brokers, 305-524-4616. 
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32' ANTIQUE STEAM LAUNCH, 
built February 1882 at Christians- 
sted, St. Croix, U.S. Virgin Islands. 
Completely rebuilt 1976-79. Diago- 
nal mahogany planking, copper fas- 
tenings, oak keel and frames, gun me- 
tal fittings and stern gear, stainless 
steel shaft, bronze propeller 3-blade 
20-32", teak gratings, ox-leather seats. 
8' beam. 10-hp compound engine, 
coal-fired boiler (firetube type). Wood- 
en canopy with canvas "drop-down" 
curtains, whistle, copper lamps, 
tools, etc. The Steamboat Naviga- 
tion Company, Mr. H.J. Mouritzen, 
Baunevang 33, 3460 Birkerod, Den- 
mark. 





14'SWEDISH-BUILT LAPSTRAKE 
SKIFF RUNABOUT. Mahogany on 
oak, copper and bronze fastened. Cus- 
tom canvas cover, 4 oars. Superb 
condition. Sacrificing at $4,000 or 
best offer. Call Allen, 401-846-3803 
after 4:30 p.m. 


25' LUDERS 16, built 1931. Cedar 
on oak, totally restored, refastened, 
and refinished. Rebuilt deck. Ready 
to sail away. Excellent condition. 
$8,000. John Packard, 266 Sea Cliff 
Ave., Sea Cliff, Long Island, NY 
11579. 516-671-1515. 





62' 


ALDEN MOTORSAILER 
KETCH "Tradewinds," 1938. Twin 
671 diesels, full inventory, excellent 
condition. All teak. Box 156, Orleans, 
MA 02653. 


38' HERRESHOFF LAUNCH, 1979. 
Modified to transom stern. Perkins 
diesel, highway trailer, very low 
hours. $10,500. 209-897-2757. 


55' GREBE FLUSH-DECK MO- 
TORYACHT, 1965/66. Detroit die- 
sels. Fully founded, classic vessel, 
well maintained, repainted 1983, 
ideal for liveaboard. Very reasonably 
priced! John Dulany, United Yacht 
Brokers, 305-524-4616. 


24 x 8 NEW SAILBOAT HULL. 
Strip-built with Philippine mahog- 
any, edge-nailed, epoxy-glued, 
bronze-screwed to white oak frames, 
keel, stem. Will complete to buyer's 
specs, or sell as is. Box 495, Charle- 
voix, MI 49720. 616-547-9714. 
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56' TRADITIONAL ABACO 
SCHOONER "William H. Albury." 
GM 453 diesel, gen. & AC. Wonder- 
ful piece of maritime history. Must 
see. Located southern Florida. Brian 
Waters, United Yacht Brokers, 305- 
524-4616. 


32' ALDEN SLOOP. Mahogany on 
oak, much recent work. Volvo diesel. 
$17,900. Call Portsmouth, RI. 401- 
683-3880. 





25' 
BOAT, 1932. Cypress on oak, new- 
Dacron sail 1983, VHF, DF, 22-hp 
Palmer. New cockpit and bunk 
cushions. Must see to appreciate. 
617-432-3231 or 617-255-3434. 


CROSBY CAPE COD CAT- 


16 OLD TOWN CANOE. 1952. 
Excellent original condition, one 
owner. $1,500 best offer. 404- 
887-4596. 


15' LAPSTRAKE CRUISERS, INC., 
1962. 75 hp, heavy-duty trailer, pro- 
fessionally restored 1983. $3,900. 
312-526-9434. 


38' COLIN ARCHER. 60% restored. 
No time or money to complete. Will 
entertain any offer to see her sailing 
again. 714-768-5607 after 7 p.m. 
P.S.T. 





8' CUSTOM-BUILT HERRES- 
HOFF PRAMS. Cedar on oak, cop- 
per and bronze fastened, weight 95 
Ibs. Tyler Proctor, Bar Harbor, ME 
04609. 207-288-3679. 


28' KINGS CRUISER, hull No. 102, 
mahogany on oak, jib, jenny, new 
main, Atomic-4, new cushions, excel- 
lent. Asking $10,500. In water, east- 
ern Connecticut. Trailer available. 
203-329-0793 evenings. 


DARK HARBOR 17’ 2. Great shape, 
two suits of sails. Asking $6,000. B. 
Chamberlain, 207-667-4595. 


16° CENTURY, 1956. All mahog- 
any, original, 1956 Chrysler marine 
engine. Both, excellent condition. 
Boat and tandem trailer in showboat 
condition. $7,000. Kevin, 502- 
458-8358 or 502-267-6262. 


47' CORNU KETCH, 51' LOA, a 
true classic built by Vandernottes of 
Nantes, professionally maintained. 
Beautiful condition. Mahogany on 
acacia. Excellent hull with long keel. 
Teak deck. Superb interior. Com- 
pletely refitted and overhauled 1983- 
84, sail wardrobe by Hood, Elvstrom, 
and Ratsey & Lapthorn (13 sails). 42- 
hp Mercedes diesel. 9 berths. Work- 
shop with full range of tools. 1,000 
liters water, 300 liters fuel. Excellent 
cruising inventory: VHF, log speed- 
ometer, echo sounder, direction 
finder, autopilot, atoms & sharp- 
mate, wind instrument, refrigerator, 
pressurized water system, 4 new bat- 
teries, 860 amps, dinghy with 5-hp 
Yamaha outboard, liferaft, genera- 
tor, full safety equipment, 4 anchors, 
hydraulic anchor winch Torkmas- 
ter, 6 Lewmar winches, 4 Goiot 
winches, 2 Gibb winches. Lying in 
Canary Islands. Asking $80,000. Ideal 
for extended or limited cruising—a 
powerful, ocean-going yacht. Sold 
for family reasons. Donnali Shor, 
171 East 99th St., Apt. 12A, New 
York, NY 10029. 212-410-6965. 


27' NORTHEAST HARBOR A- 
BOAT, c. 1926. Moored Woods Hole. 
Brightwork, classic. Asking $6,000. 
Call Marty G., 617-876-3735. 





37' WICKS BROTHERS CUSTOM- 
BUILTTRUNK-CABINCRUISER, 
1937 in Amityville, NY. Hull cedar 
on oak, mahogany topsides. Boat- 
house boat, second owner. FWC Mer- 
cruiser V8s fully equipped and orig- 
inal, no fiberglass, no rot, boat main- 
tained since new, as new. No restora- 
tion required, all paint and varnish 
perfect. $35,000. 516-293-2234 week- 
days 8-4:30. 


36' BUCHANAN-DESIGNED 
SLOOP, 1961. Classic British qual- 
ity, mahogany planked, copper riv- 
eted, teak deck, 1983 North sails, 
roller furling. Datamarine instru- 
ments. Perkins 30-hp diesel. $38,500. 
401-364-7018. 


16’ CENTURY RESORTER, 1960. 
All mahogany. 170-hp Graymarine, 
300 hour original. Log book man- 
ual, trailer, ski tow. All original and 
in good condition. $2,700. 217- 
223-4407. Located Hlinois. 
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20' ST. LAWRENCE POWER 
SKIFF, 1916. Excellent condition, 
Graymarine engine, new trailer. 
$4,600. St. Michaels, MD. 301- 
745-9555. 
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52' CHRIS-CRAFT CONNIE with 
flying bridge & ext'd hardtop, 1968. 
GM6-71s. Electronics include Loran 
and radar. 2 aft staterooms and crew 
quarters. Just repainted and updated. 
Bud Brown, United Yacht Brokers, 
305-524-4616. 


26' EMANCIPATOR RUNABOUT, 
built at St. Simons Island, Georgia, 
1955. Twin Nordberg engines, ran 
last year. Mahogany on oak. Located 
in Maine. Asking $3,000. Peter Arm- 
strong, RR #1, Box 629, Rockland, 
ME 04841. 207-596-0144. 





LUDERS 
16-CLASS SLOOP. 27' of sailing 
beauty. $4,500. John, 609-452-2000, 
ext. 2756. 


POETRY IN MOTION: 


32" RHODES TEMPTRESS 
SLOOP, 1960. African mahogany over 
steam-bent oak, bronze fastened, no 
butt blocks or sisiered frames. Teak 
decks, bright-finished mast, cabin 
sides, boom. 8'6" beam, 4'2" draft, 
6'4" headroom in main saloon. 
Sleeps 4 in comfort. Cold Machine, 2- 
burner stove, pressure water in galley 
and head, and Dutch fireplace in main 
cabin. Westerbeke FWC 12-hpdiesel, 
Combi unit, Edson pedestal steering 
w/teak wheel new 1982. Seven sails 
w/poleless spinnaker and storm jib 
new 1982. Excellent condition. 


$28,000. Located Sandusky, Ohio. 
Call 419-626-1942 after 9 p.m. any 
night and ask for Dick. 





30' STEPHENS CRUISER, 1938. 
FWC Graymarine, cedar on oak. teak 
cabins, electronics, windlass, canvas, 
in Bristol condition. Estate sale. Ask- 
ing $19,500. 415-656-2484. 


18' ALDEN O-BOAT SLOOP-RIG- 
GED CENTERBOARD SAILER, 
built 1981. See WB No. 42. Cedar on 
oak, excellent condition, "prettiest 
boat in the harbor," with trailer. 
$5,000. Box 759, Marion, MA 02738. 
617-748-2866. 


16’ NORWEGIAN-TYPE DOUBLE- 
ENDED ROWING/SAILING 
BOAT. Glued and riveted, lapstrake, 
Bruyn/eel plywood planking. Like 
new. Boat, rig, oars, $1,600. Joel 
White, Brooklin Boat Yard, Brook- 
lin, ME 04616. 207-359-2236. 


43' CLASSIC DANISH DOUBLE- 
ENDED KETCH. Sound, extensive- 
ly rebuilt, diesel power, diesel gener- 
ator, good sails, comfortable cruis- 
ing/liveaboard vessel. $42,000. Small- 
er vessel as trade-in considered. 
301-849-8555. 


26° ISLAND CREEK SHARPIE, 
1952. Double head rigged centerboard 
sloop, plywood construction. Excel- 


lent condition. $4,200. 215-646-7806. 





96' SCHOONER, built in Spain 
1925. Redecked and replanked in 
1969, pitch pine on oak. Sleeps 12 in 
6 dbls, plus 5 crew, new diving gear 
on board, excellent condition. $250,000. 
Good for sail training or charter. 
Contact: Theo Breiler, Homeport, 


St. Thomas, USVI 00802. 


50' TRAWLER, Ed Monk design, 
1968. Twin diesels and generators, 
solidly built, and completely re- 
equipped. B. Walker, Box 4201, 
Biloxi, MS 39531. 601-896-3687. 





21'CENTURY CORONADO, 1965. 
Sliding hardtop, 300-hp Ford, pro- 
fessionally refinished and restored 
1983. Full waterline cover, boathouse 
kept, custom 1983 tandem trailer. 
Beautiful. $9,500 offers. 419- 
531-7127 or 419-382-5354. 


30. BAHAMIAN SLOOP built by 
William Albury, Man O' War Cay, 
1951. 60-hp Palmer, full keel, large, 
airy cabin, large cockpit, nice livea- 
aboard, 9' beam. Excellent condi- 
tion. Good-looking classic boat lo- 
cated Greenport, Long Island, NY, 
10 miles from New London-Orient 
Ferry. 516-298-5535. 
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42' STONINGTON MOTORSAIL- 


ER. Lived aboard, cruised, and 
enjoyed. Detroit 3-53 diesel, propane 
refrigerator, freezer, pedestal steer- 
ing, many extras. $42,000. "Beach- 
comber," P.O. Box 23, Galesville, 
MD 20765. 





33' MANSON SEDAN CRUISER 
with flying bridge. Yard maintained, 
excellent condition. FWC new Cru- 
sader engine in 1981—420 hours. 
VHF, depth sounder, many extras. 
Everdur refastened, W mahogany 
planking over oak. Great sea boat. 
Asking $16,000. 401-438-0614 days. 
401-245-4920 eves and weekends. 


42' CENTER-COCKPIT YAWL, 
built by Johann de Dood & Sons, 
Bremen, Germany, 1964. Wood/ 
bronze construction, teak decks, ma- 
hogany on oak frames, bronze mast 
step. Currently under restoration. 
Westerbeke diesel. $35,000. Details: 
BBC, 165 King St., St. Augustine, FL 
32084. 904-829-6081. 


30' 5.5 METER, U.S. #18. Cabin 
sleeps 2, wheel, knotmeter. 8 sails. 
1982 9.9 outboard in motor well. 
Very good shape, fast! In water in 
Fairhaven, MA. $8,500. 617-994-3721. 


15' SNIPE with Gator trailer. $600. 
Box 26, Middlefield, MA. 413- 
623-8893. 


16 NEVINS "Nicor," one-off near- 
museum piece, built 1937. Mahog- 
any and teak on oak, bronze fas- 
tened'strapped, bottom refastened 
'77, 3 laminations WEST SYSTEM 
1981, 4-108 rebuilt 1982. Equipped 
for cruise liveaboard. Fast, able clas- 
sic. Lying Puerto Rico. Illness forces 
sale. Asking $80,000. Jerry Young, 18 
Delcasse St., Santurce, Puerto Rico 
00907. 809-725-2011. 





60' STAYSAIL SCHOONER, built 
in Long Beach, 1958. Deck and hull 
recaulked 1982. Fir on sawn oak 
frames. Cargo capacity. Strong die- 
sel. $60,000. Located Sausalito, CA. 
805-648-4538, 415-332-7496. 


38' CASPER MARINE SPORT- 
FISHERMAN, built North Carolina, 
1964. Twin Palmer 225s. Extensive 
work updating all systems over the 
last few months. New hydraulic 
steering system, head with Lectra- 
San, plus much more. Spacious, and 
comfortable underway. Great for 
charter or private use. $58,000. Dan 
LaDuke, 305-783-2696 days, 305- 
783-5468 evenings. 


26° LAURENT GILES VERTUE 
CUTTER, built by E.F. Elkins of 
England, 1959. 1981 Yanmar diesel. 
Teak planked. Excellent condition. 
Well equipped. Onega Yacht Sales, 
3420 Lakeshore Blvd., Jacksonville, 
FL 32210. 904-388-5547. 


36° HAND MOTORSAILER, 1936. 
Cutter rig, Palmer 150. Recently 
overhauled. Full galley, shower, very 
ample quarters. $24,500.617-742-5216 
days, 617-523-3362 evenings. 





20' ATKIN POCKET CRUISER. 
Classic sloop, great for singlehanded 
sailing. Mahogany on oak, full keel, 
clean as a whistle. 6-hp outboard. 
Sail away for $3,500. 619-437-8507. 


100-YEAR-OLD ROBERTSON 
CANOE with sailing gear and trail- 
er. $500. Box 694, Newburyport, MA 
01950. 617-462-7627. 





45' (LOD) MCMANUS SCHOON- 
ER, 1918. Rebuilt 1982. GM diesel, 
USCG-licensed to carry 18 passen- 
gers. A going business! Recently re- 
duced to $130,000. Contact Ed Sar- 
gent at Red Brook Harbor Yacht 
Sales, Box 463, Cataumet, MA 02534. 
617-563-9379. 


24' TRANSATLANTIC VETERAN 
SLOOP "GIMBLE," built 1981. 
Cold-molded construction, prime 
condition. Asking $19,500. Call Tom 
Sherwood at 617-434-5762 or Bill 
Wilde, Robinhood Marine, at 207- 
371-2525. 


37' EGG HARBOR F.B.S.F., 1970. 
One owner. One of the very last wood 
Egg Harbors built. Very lengthy list 
of factory-installed equipment. Ex- 
tremely original and in superb con- 
dition. $44,500 firm. 813-966-6003. 


26' NORDIC FOLKBOAT, built 
1962. Extensivelyrestored 1982. Good 
condition. Sails, rigging, and trailer 
included. $6,500. 617-887-8028. 


32'LONG-RANGE DIESEL CRUIS- 
ER, 1965. 900-mile range at 7 knots, 
or good liveaboard. Strip-planked 
mahogany on white oak, Everdur 
fastened, heavy white oak keel. 
Recent survey, insured. $16,500. 
Write P.O. Box 2132, Clewiston, FL 
33440. 





3.5'CHEOY LEE ROBB, 1963. Teak, 
diesel, recent survey. $35,000. Box 
3258, Annapolis. MD 21403. 301- 
268-9223. 


28'3" L.F. HERRESHOFF'S origi- 
nal SOLITAIRE sloop (see his book 
"Sensible Cruising Designs"). Excel- 
lent condition. Built 1940 by Guilli- 
ford, recently extensively refurbished, 
including refastening, Awlgrip. New 
cradle. Four suits sails. 1979 Wester- 
beke 30-hp diesel with 260 hours. 
Four berths, enclosed head. Very well 
equipped. A classic beauty. $19,600. 
Located Maine. Ed Day, P.O. Box 
214, Rockport, ME 04856. 207-236- 
3442 evenings. 


50' ALDEN KETCH, 1961. Double 
planked, extensive bronzework (cen- 
terboard, trunk, floors, windlass, 
hardware, etc.). 106-hp diesel, radar, 
autopilot, refridge/freezer. LAISSEZ- 
FAIRE is a fast, comfortable, fully- 
equipped world cruiser in top yacht 
condition. $129,000. James Merri- 
man, 2821 Dengar. Midland, TX 
79705. 809-774-5401. 


ANTIQUE AND CLASSIC BOATS 
OF ALL KINDS are available from 
DJ. Charles, Pinetree Enterprise, 
RR 2, Orillia. Out.. Canada L3V 6H2. 
705-326-1049 evenings. 


141 ABACO SAILING DINGHY. 
Oars, sail, new cover, and new cus- 


tom trailer. $2,000. 813-957-3958. 
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ABEKING & RASMUSSEN CON- 
CORDIA YAWL, 1954. Volvo diesel, 
new canvas deck 1983, exterior strip- 
ped and refinished 1983. Reduced to 
$50,000. Contact Ed Sargent at Red 
Brook Harbor Yacht Sales, Box 463, 
Cataumet, MA 02534. 617-563-9379. 


19' LAPSTRAKE SAILING DORY, 
Lowell's Boat Shop, 1980. Bristol 
condition. $6,500. Can deliver. Con- 
tact for details. L. Hess, 39594 Jeffer- 
son, Mt. Clemens, MI 48045. 313- 
468-3976. 


65' SCHOONER FRAME, white 
cik, planking lumber, recent survey, 
for sale. Write P. Barus, 238 West St., 
Annapolis, MD 21401. 


24'PENNANTSLOOP. 1941.Cedar 
on oak, refastened, rewired, glassed 
decks. No rot. Head, o/b, sink, 2 
bunks. Lots of new gear. 80% com- 
plete. $2,000. (Moving) 203-777-2635. 
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34" HERRESHOFF H-23, Fishers 
Island Knockabout, 1929. Bronze 
refastened, Honduras mahogany on 
new oak ribs. $14,000. Easton, MA. 
617-238-0355. 


38' CUTTER, custom-built in 
Greenport, 1933. Classic lines, new ss 
rigging 1966, Blue-Jacket 4, refriger- 
ation, generator. Foundation must 
sell. 301-822-1000, ext. 5565. 





43' DCFB MATTHEWS, custom 
built of mahogany in 1966 to order. 
6' bunks and headroom. Pristine 
condition. Culmination of owner's 
54 years in boating. 2 GM diesels 
using 4 gals/hr at 8.5 knots. H.S. De 
Voe, 140 Maplewood Ave., Maple- 
wood, NJ 07040. 201-762-5062. 


47' ANTIQUE CRUISER, built 
1913, rebuilt 1964 to CG passenger 
service, insured. Great Lakes & Atlan- 
tic Coast, Maine to Florida. Afloat 
and in service. Surveyed 1981. White 
cedar on oak, copper fastened, hull 
skin of nylon reinforced neoprene. 
Ford diesel, Monel fuel tanks, 600- 
mile cruise range. Plessey radar, 
Inteck radio. Present owner since 
1953. Sacrifice at $50,000. Needs some- 
one younger who can afford to care. 
516-423-6088. 





33' MOTORSAILER, designed by 
Stadel, built 1963. 60-hp diesel, full 
electronics, dinghy, excellent condi- 
tion, roomy liveaboard. Reduced for 
quick sale. $22,750. Located St. 
Petersburg, FL. 813-397-9078. 


16’ OLD TOWN SQUARE-STERN 
CANOE. 6,000 brass screws, brass 
oarlocks and bow light. Depth amid- 
ships 17", width 45", bow depth 21". 
Extra light, beautiful condition. 
$850. Donald Isaman, RD #2. Ark- 
port, NY 14807, or 607-324-1451 or 
813-778-9291. 


165 SWAMPSCOTT SAILING 


DORY. Beauty. Will deliver to Gulf 
slates and Arkansas, Georgia, Ten- 
nessee for $2,700. (New $4,495.) 314- 
664-6562 evenings. 








48' SPARKMAN & STEPHENS 
YAWL by Walsted of Denmark. Die- 
sel. Excellent electronics & sails. One 
owner. Finished bright and immacu- 
late. Owner serious. Peter Grimm, 
United Yacht Brokers, 305-524-4616. 
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44' x 9' STRIP-PLANKED WOOD- 
EN MOLD. Can be used as mold or 
finished into hull for sailing or 
power craft. Fast, seakindly lines. 
David Hubbard design. $13,000. 203- 
637-3046. 


22' CHRIS-CRAFT SPORTSMAN, 
1951. All mahogany. Same boat as 
seen in the movie "On Golden 
Pond." Send inquiries to Richard 
Bowers, P.O. Box 31234, Charlotte, 
NC 28231. 704-523-5323. Pictures 


available. 


32' DOWNEAST POWER CRUIS- 
ER, built by Roger Morse, 1966. Fly- 
ing bridge. 1982 gas Crusader 350. 
FWC, 200 hours. Sleeps 4. Well 
equipped, excellent condition. 
$18,500. Small & Company, 207- 
443-4730. 


42' ALDEN OFF-SOUNDINGS 
YAWL, Goudy & Stevens, 1940. Can- 
didate for cold-molded restoration. 
Westerbeke 4-107. Varnished spruce 
spars. Located Branford, CT. $ 11,000. 
203-488-9000. 


21' CENTURY CORONADO 
OPEN RUNABOUT, 1966. Main- 


tained, not restored. Carmine red 
interior, original, in new condition, 
as hull and 325-hp Chrysler engine. 
180 hours total on boat. Trailer an 
option. $7,350. Joseph H. Welker, 
1700 Montgomery Rd., Deerfield, IL 
60015. 312-945-5680. 





53' LOD CLASSIC YAWL, 1927. 
Superb condition. Mahogany on 
oak, teak decks, cabin. Volvo diesel. 
New: Loran, VHF, microwave, pro- 
pane stove/oven, depth, autopilot. 
$78,000. George Kaufman, 3 Burgess 
Circle, Brunswick, GA 31520. 912- 
265-4093. 


17'CHRIS-CRAFTUTILITY, 1937. 
Restored. $3,600. 265 LAPSTRAKE, 
1961, without engine $350, with 
$1,100. 203-693-4811. 


36' OHLSON SLOOP, 1966. Beauti- 
ful classic lines. Mahogany over oak, 
teak decks with spruce mast and 
boom. Racing equipped. Completely 
refurbished inside and out. Large 
sail inventory. Diesel. Documented. 
Located on Chesapeake Bay. 301- 
822-9383. 


35' CHEOY LEE LION, 1963. Teak 
hull, deck, and cabin, copper riveted. 
24-hp Farymann diesel, "300 hours." 
VHF, depthsounder, 10 sails, Barlow 
27 STs. Dinghy. Much equipment. 
Five-year liveaboard. Bronze fire- 
place. Excellent condition, recent 
refitting, documented. $37,000. Rod 
Brotherton, Box 1236, Charleston, 
SC 29402. 803-743-4522 weekdays, 
803-723-3924 weekends. 
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26' CONSOLIDATED. 1919. Chrys- 
ler Ace, freshwater-cooled with 14-1 
reduction. 12-knot cruising speed, 18 
knots open. Hydraulic shaft. Two 
berths in cabin, portable head. Han- 
dles beautifully, in good condition, 
should be seen to be appreciated. 
Asking $7,000. 516-669-2090. 


17' CRUISERS INC., 1962. Lap- 
strake, 75-hp, heavy-duty trailer, pro- 
fessionally restored 1983. $3,900. 
312-526-9434. 


14'-18'"NEW" OLD STOCK OUT- 
BOARD RUNABOUTS PENN 
YAN, CRUISERS INC., and MILO- 
CRAFT MOLDED PLYWOOD. 
These are new old wood boats, and 
only a few are left. Send LSSAE for 
list and prices. Dick Mickelson, 212 
Union Terrace, Minneapolis, MN 
55441. 612-545-1181. 





32' CHRIS-CRAFT CONSTELLA- 
TION, 1961. Double-planked mahog- 
any hull, twin 283s, teak decks. Well 
equipped. Danforth EPA head, 
Modor VHF, depthfinder, compass, 
etc. Yard maintained. In covered slip 
last 17 years. Excellent condition. 
Located Annapolis. $12,500. John K. 
Goodwill, Rector, PA 15677. 814- 
629-5625 days, 412-238-2915 evenings. 


34'CUSTOM-BUILT SLOOP, one- 
of-a-kind! Strip-planked mahogany. 
Atomic 4,5 sails, refrig freezer. Excel- 
lent liveaboard 'cruising boat. Many 
extras. $28,000. For photo and inven- 
tory write Arch Miller, Box 1561, 
Marathon, FL 33050. 305-743-9912. 


28' TRADITIONAL NEW HAVEN 
SHARPIE, designed by Howard Cha- 
pelle, built at Dutch Wharf. 1976. 
$6,500. Shown by appointment. Call 
Dutch Wharf Boat Yard, Branford, 
CT. 203-488-9000. 


16° STEAM LAUNCH. Classic 
wooden hull. Steam-bent ribs, cop- 
per fastened. With trailer. $10,000 
best offer. Leave message at 916-541- 
6564, or write Box 9956, S. Lake 
Tahoe, CA 95731. 
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36°) DOWNEAST CRUISER, built 
by Herb Baum, Kennebunkport, 
Maine. Alaskan cedar on oak, very 
strong and seaworthy. Nice cabin 
with large, open deck aft. New, 
rebuilt 6-cyl diesel, very economical. 
Excellent family cruiser or sportfish- 
erman. Full electronics with radar. 
In great shape! $18,500. Amesbury, 
MA. 617-388-9805. Call anytime and 
keep trying. 


23' STOUT FELLA SLOOP for sal- 
vage. Needs rib work, has cradle. 
$450. Hamilton. 603 Center St., 
Brielle, NJ 08730. 201-528-5727. 





10°. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS 


SLOOP "Amaranth," 1966. Double- 
planked mahogany, teak decks, ex- 
cellent condition, recent survey. Just 
completed one-year cruise—new 
sails, electronics, wheel, engine refit- 
ted 1982. Fast, comfortable cruising 
yacht with classic lines. Lying East 
Coast. 507-534-3014 or 218-663-7227. 


60' CUSTOM WOOD SCHOONER, 
1979. Oak, mahogany, teak. Safe 
blue-water cruiser. Eye-catcher. Easy 
handling. Crew quarters. Bygone 
craftsmanship. Valued twice the ask- 
ing price. $125,000 firm. Doug, 904- 
877-7141. 8 a.m.-3 p.m. 





78' NORWEGIAN KETCH "CIRCE," 
1915. 60' on deck. Rebuilt, and yacht 
conversion 1980-81 at Ring Ander- 
sen, Denmark, by same owner that 
designed and converted "LINDO." 
Full electronics, sleeps 9 with com- 
fort, very reasonably priced at 
$130,000. Located N. Europe. David 
Morgan Yacht Agency, Edificio, 
Bahia, Ibiza, Spain. Tel: 34-71300563. 


38' MATTHEWS, 1937. Good con- 
dition. $13,900. Mr. Fisher, 616- 
983-0161 M-F, 9-5. 


18' CHRIS-CRAFT RUNABOUT, 
1938-9. 6-cyl Chrysler engine. $3,000. 
Hansen's Pier, Box 704, Williams 
Bay. WI 53191. 414-245-5019. 
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34'6" YAWL "Sonia," built Ireland, 
1929. Full-length pitch-pine plank- 
ing, bronze fastened. Teak decks and 
house. VHF, sounder, knotmeter. 
Excellent condition. Will consider 
partial trade for Folkboat. $37,500. 
206-842-6140 weekdays. 


16’ GAR WOOD UTILITY, 1946- 
47. Very good condition, new bat- 
tery, needs minor engine work, uphol- 
stery. Heavy-duty tandem trailer 
included. All original. Freshwater 
classic. $1,800 or best offer. Mike 
Compton, P.O. Box 1347. Mt. Dora, 
FL 32757. 904-383-8200. 


18' OLD TOWN GUIDE AA, 1942. 
Excellent condition. $1,200. C. Gros- 
jean. Franklin, ME. 207-565-2282. 


40' SCHOONER, 1950. Good condi- 
tion, diesel, free winter storage. 
$23,000. 516-722-4444. 


36' RICHARDSON, 1939. Needs res- 
toration, but basically a sound boat. 
Cedar on oak. Freshwater-cooled 6- 
cyl Palmer, roomy mahogany cabin, 
sleeps 4. $1,500. Southern NH. 603- 
642-8064. 


341 DOWNEAST POWER CRUIS- 
ER by Bunker & Ellis. Absolutely 
outstanding condition. Single V-8 
Chrysler FWC, accommodates 2-4. 
$29,500. Path Yacht Sales, Glouces- 
ter, MA. 617-281-2324. 


27' LOD FRIENDSHIP SLOOP, 
1978. Authentic Eldredge-McInnis 
design, built with exacting care. Die- 
sel. Health forces sad sale. $31,500. 
SEACURE, 401-596-7054. 


28' CLASSIC PILOTHOUSE CUT- 
TER. Mahogany planked. Still sail- 
ing but needs work. Must sell. $5,000 
or best offer. 904-244-2489. 


22' MYSTIC SLOOP, 1965. Marine 
ply on oak. Trailer, 6-hp outboard. 
Clean, sound. Owner living aboard 
while in school. $4,500. Blooming- 
ton, IN. 812-333-6293. 


26° INTERNATIONAL FOLK 
BOAT, launched 1983. Bristol con- 
dition, unique design, classic lines. 
$24,500 Canadian. Vancouver, BC. 
Thorn Kline, 604-261-9508. 





38' MATTHEWS CLASSIC CRUIS- 
ER, 1936. Twin 150-hp Chryslers. 
Good condition. Fully equipped. 
Bay City, MI. $13,000. 313-652-4312. 


CENTURY SEA MAID, 1948, $4,000. 
CORONADO HARDTOP, 1958, 
$4,000. CORONADO, 1967, 335 hp, 
immaculate, $10,000. 203-6934811. 


26' PACIFIC INTER-CLUB CLASS 
SLOOP, 1936. Mahogany on oak. 
Asking $2,900. 408-354-8760 or 
415-684-3258. 
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36' DUTCH BLUE-WATER 
KETCH, built 1980. Beautiful, fast. 
mahogany on oak with teak deck, 
108" beam, 5'2" draft. Located Sli- 
dell. LA. Really fully equipped. 36- 
hp Bukh diesel. $90,000 or best offer. 
H.G.Z. Dykhuis, 16329 George 
O'Neal Rd., Baton Rouge, LA 70817. 
504-293-4352 work, 504-292-1768 
home. 


35' PEISMITTI KETCH "Moana," 
built San Diego, 1935. Cedar on oak 
frames, teak deck, all good condi- 
tion. Sabb 18-hp diesel with less than 
300 hours. Depthfinder, log, VHF 
radio. $24,000. Buck Jorgens. 5345 
Magnolia, Atascadero, CA 93422. 
805-466-1448. 


38' ORIGINAL COLIN ARCHER 
CUTTER. 14' beam. $19,000. 619- 
296-0574. 


27' SHEPARD RUNABOUT, 1953. 
Twin Chrysler straight 8s. Complete- 
ly restored. Asking $15,000. Steve 
Miller, 315-946-9363 days, 315-946- 
6128 evenings. 


16; MOTORLAUNCH, 1910.2-cycle 
engine. Restored, winner at all shows 
entered. Ron Danneels, 313-765-4651. 





60’ BROWARD SPORTFISHER- 
MAN with flying bridge and tower. 
GM diesels. Completely equipped 
with all electronics, including water- 
maker & ham radio. Rigged fishing 
and maintained in excellent condi- 
tion. Bud Brown, United Yacht 
Brokers, 305-524-4616. 


14" CLASSIC LAWLEY LAP- 
STRAKE MAHOGANY LAUNCH, 
1914. Refinished 1949. Good condi- 
tion. 617-475-0917. 


20' CLASSIC DOUBLE-ENDED 
SAILBOAT, built Shetland Islands. 
Make offer. 516-669-6921. 


21' FENWICK WILLIAMS CRUIS- 
ING CATBOAT, 1983. Cedar on 
oak, Sabb diesel, finest materialsand 
workmanship. Must sacrifice. 516- 
288-5865 evenings. 


38' HACKER SPEEDBOAT, 1932. 
Twin 325 Chryslers. Completely re- 
stored. Mint condition. $100,000. 
Lake George, NY. 212-987-8636. 


WELLS 34 KETCH. All teak hull, 
cabin, deck in top shape. New Per- 
kins 4-107 and propulsion gear. 
Complete cruising inventory. Dick 
Frenzel. 212-758-3201. 


BOAT OWNER'S 


LIST & SELL 
with the 
BOAT COMPUTER 


Computer Listings Updated Daily! 
@ NO HIDDEN FEES 

@ NO BROKERAGE COMMISSIONS 
@ ONE-TIME LISTING CHARGE $55 


LISTINGS & INQUIRIES 
Washington 1-800-621-1650 
Outside Wash. 1-800-325-9686 


West Coast Data Inc. 


BOATS for FREE 


FREE BOAT—FREE AD 














23' A.A. TRUE ROCKET SLOOP, 
1948. Carvel planking, cedar on oak, 
spruce mast, two sets of sails, Kermath 
4-cyl Sea Pup inboard. About half- 
way through much-needed restora- 
tion. William Ryan, 516-935-3411. 
New York. 


Bolger's small boat LYNX WOOD- 
EN HULL JIG for cold molding 
offered toa good home. 301 -161-1534. 
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Lapstrake boats and Rangeleys, 
Rushtons, double-paddle canoes, 
recreational shells, traditional finest 
materials, restoration and custom 
building. TROUT RIVER BOAT 
WORKS, Manitowish Waters, WI 
54545. 


H&H BOATWORKS—wooden boat 
building & repair. Cold molding 
with epoxy and polyurethane spray- 
painting. Box 275, Freeport, ME 
04032. 207-725-5644. 


JONATHAN BURKE 
Wood 
Dorys 
Skiffs 


Custom Design 
Wood 
Boat Interiors 


Boats 
8 to 80 Ft. 


CUSTOM MARINE WOODWORK 


177 Mission St 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 


(408) 425-5237 
Office 





18' TRADITIONAL MAINE TRA- 
VEL CANOES. White cedar, brass, 
canvas. Charles Grosjean, Franklin, 
ME. 207-565-2282. 





20' SHARK CATAMARANS. Clas- 
sic Macalpine-Downie design: top 
racer, comfortable daysailer, folds to 
travel. Custom built from cedar, 
mahogany, and spruce using WEST 
SYSTEM. Laminated cedar hulls, 
solid wood decks and trampoline. 
Also restorations. For brochure: 


John Rogers, Builder, 72 Maiden 
Lane, Canandaigua, NY 14424. 716- 
394-6853. 
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Adirondack Bateaux, Ozark John- 
boats, Echo Bay Skiffs, and more. 
Plans and completed boats, custom 
building. Catalog $1. ECHO BAY 
BOATS, P.O. Box 1708, New Ro- 
chelle, NY 10802. 


WILL BUILD ON COMMISSION: 
Sailing dories, daysailers or cruising 
boats to 30' LOA, built to your 
requirements. All of superior con- 
struction in wood at reasonable price. 
THE LANDING BOATSHOP, PO 
Box 1490, Kennebunkport, ME 04046. 
207-985-7976. 


RWI 


WATER CARRIAGES, LTD. 














(415) 584-8482 
Boat Carpentry 
Custom Woodwork 
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JOHN G. BURKE 






ake the boat and break the mold 


Boat Building * Boat Repair 
Custom Oars * Spars 






PO. Box 1162. Hyannis 
617.771 8442 


MA 02601 









RESTORATION, custom repair and 
maintenance of fine wooden boats. 
Offering quality Maine craftsman- 
ship and thoughtful care of your 
boat. Midcoast Marine Services, Inc., 
Box 103, Bristol, ME 04539. 207- 
563-3030. 


TRUE RANGELEY ROWBOATS. 
Cedar lapstrake plank-on-oak frames, 
copper fastened. Quality workman- 
ship. Free brochure & color photos. 
The Wooden Boat Shop, Box 742, 
Rangeley, ME 04970. 207-864-3854. 


REPAIR, ALTERATIONS. New con- 
struction, commercial and yacht in- 
teriors. Quality wooden skiffs 7' to 
28'. Franchised builders of Texas 
dories. NEXUS MARINE CON- 
STRUCTION, 3816 Railway Ave., 
Everett, WA 98201. 206-252-8330. 


CONSTRUCTION, REPAIR, boats, 
rowing shells, St. Lawrence rowing 
skiffs, at AMBLER BOAT WORKS, 
1313 N. Broad Street, Lansdale, PA 
19446, 215-368-8474. 
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CUSTOM 9' LAWLEY YACHT 
TENDERS (shown above). Copper- 
riveted, lapstrake construction, cedar 
over oak, mahogany seats and rails. 
DOWNEAST PEAPODS (shown 
below). Over 100 built since 1964. 
These cedar-planked beauties are 
copper riveted in the very best tradi- 
tion and have proven themselves 
from Maine to California. Oars 


included; sailing rig and other 
options available. For more informa- 
tion and a free brochure on cither the 
Lawley Tender or the Downeast Pea- 
pod, write to: DOWNEAST PEA- 
PODS. Brooklin. ME 04616, or call 
Jeff or Jim at 207-359-8842 359-8349. 
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Cruise the Mediterranean in style 
aboard a true classic! SCHOONER 
"HAWAITA," ex-private yacht of 
King George V. Sailing Master, lov- 
ingly maintained in a widely origi- 
nal condition, takes 4 guests to dis- 
cover the French and Italian Riviera, 
the islands of Corsica, Sardinia, and 
Elba. For further details and full- 
color brochure, call Switzerland: 
71-228825 or Telex 71678. 


ENJOY THE PLEASURES OF A 
CLASSIC 80' WOODEN KETCH- 
"Meroe of Kent," built 1923. A lux- 
ury yacht built in the old style. 
Available for charter for up to 6 peo- 
ple in the Virgin Islands or Down 
Island. $4,000 per week—including 
all (excellent!) food. 277 Elgin St., 
Ottawa, Out.. Canada K2P 1M1. 
613-238-2644. 
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61' CLASSIC: 1938 MATHIS/TRUM- 
PY FOR CHARTER. Sleeps 5. Gra- 
cious cruising by day or week. Palm 
Beach winters, Nantucket summers. 
Brochure—"Sea Tabby," P.O. Box 
1323, East Dennis, MA 02641. 617- 
385-3322. 


IOLAIRE - Don Street on his 78-yr- 
old engineless 45' wooden yawl 
cruises, races, charts, and explores 
the eastern Caribbean. Winter '83- 
'84; '84-'85; summer and fall '85; 
round trip trans-Atlantic, paying 
guest sailing apprenticeship berths 
available.$35 per dayincludes bunks, 
board and booze, reduced rates for 
long-term stays. Write Street, Glan- 
dore, Co. Cork, Irish Republic. 
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U.S. Coast Guard Inspected 


Call 203 669-7068 << 
S: 






SchoonerRachael | 
& Ebenezer | 


SS Waterside Lane + Clinton, Conn. 06413 
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LEARN BOATBUILDING IN 
ENGLAND at the renowned Inter- 
national Boatbuilding Training 
Centre. 44-week full-time courses 
start in January. April, and Septem- 
ber each year. The training course is 
highly professional, systematic, and 
intensive, and graduates are recog- 
nized the world over for their high 


















standards. WB No. 42 describes the 
course in some detail, but for a pro- 
spectus, course program, and appli- 
cation form, please write to: The 
Course Director, International Boat- 
building Training Centre, Harbour 
Road, Oulton Broad, Lowestoft, Suf- 
folk, England NR32 3LZ (Telephone 
England 502 69663.) 


Learn small craft design or construc- 
tion. Two full-time residential pro- 
grams combine theory with practice 
in a creative but disciplined envir- 
onment. Design students study 
marine engineering and drafting, 
along with CAD training and daily 
exposure to an active boatshop. Boat- 
building students learn to construct 
a classic wooden dory and daysailer 
with option of a cruising boat in- 
stead. Equal opportunity enrollment. 
VA approved. LANDING BOAT- 
SHOP, Box 1490, Kennebunkport, 
ME 04046. 207-985-7976. 


MARINE ENGINES 


DEPENDABLE YANMAR DIE- 
SELS—Sailor's Choice 7-30 hp+. 
Lightweight, compact, low mainte- 
nance, optional hand start. Standard 
on many new yachts. Sales, service, 
installation and parts. Sagman's 
Marine Service, Inc., 435 City Island 
Ave., Bronx, NY 10464. 212-885-1000. 


PIERCE—ca. 1908, 1-cyl, 6 hp, com- 
plete. $750. 612-922-2150. 





20-hp 3-cyl MARINE DIESEL with 
Hurth 2:1 gearbox, heat exchanger, 
propeller, complete exhaust system, 
control lever, flexible mounts, flexi- 
ble coupling, 2 batteries, instrument 
panel, all for only $2,995. Call 301- 


544-4311. Bruce Roberts, PO Box 
1086W, Severna Park, MD 21146. 


ATOMIC4 SERVICE ANDREPAIR 
MANUAL. New, comprehensive 
(125 pp.) with photos and step-by- 
step information on maintenance, 
tuneups, winterizing, engine over- 
haul, exhaust systems, etc. $19.95, 
plus $1 postage. SEACRAFT PUB- 
LICATIONS, Suite 1404, 55 Charles 
St. West, Toronto, Ontario M5S 2W9, 
Canada.. 


BUKH ENGINES & PARTS—com- 
plete stock. DAVE STOLL'S MAR- 
INE CENTER, INC. 2401 E. Ana- 
heim St., Wilmington, CA 90748. 
213-437-0308 or 435-7774. Telex: 
65-6465. 


POSITIONS 


Female crew-person wanted to cruise 
Mexico by sailboat, beginning soon. 
No experience required, no wages. 
Write for details. Greg Graybadger, 
P.O. Box 82053, College, AK 99708. 


REQUIRE HIGH-QUALITY JOIN- 
ERY WOODWORKER for yacht con- 
struction in China. Celestial Yacht, 
Ltd., Room 1009 Hang Shing Bldg., 
363-373 Nathan Road, Kowloon, 
Hong Kong. 


Major UK sail loft and roller-reefing 
manufacturer seeks representatives 
in America. Top-quality products at 
good prices. TAB SAILS LTD., 141 
Blandford Rd., Hamworthy, Poole, 
Dorset BH15 4AT, England. Tel. 
01144202 684638. 


EXPERIENCED BOATBUILDER/ 
REPAIRER for permanent position 
as ship's carpenter with "MAYFLOW- 
ER IJ," Plimoth Plantation. Require- 
ments: (1) abilities in major repair 
work; (2) watchfulness, attention to 
"traditional" daily care and appear- 
ance of vessels—oiling, paying, clean- 
ing; (3) ability to share knowledge 
with Marine Department team and 
museum visitors. A rare opportunity 
for a heads-up person! Reasonable 
salary, benefits, vacation time. Con- 
tact Paul Lipke, Plimoth Plantation, 
Box 1620, Plymouth, MA 02360. 
617-746-1622. 


PLANS & KITS 








BOAT PLANS - FRAME KITS - 
PATTERNS—Hundreds of designs— 
8 to 55'—Sailboats (see 22' "AMI- 
GO" Trailerable above, Study Plans 
$5.00) - Workboats - Powerboats - 
Dinghies - Dories - Rowboats - 
Lobsterboats -Canoes - Kayaks. Easy, 
proven wood/plywood methods es- 
pecially for amateurs include instruc- 
tions to ensure professional results. 
Lowest cost, highest quality for over 
30 years. Save up to 50%! "BOAT- 
BUILDING SUPPLIES" — DIS- 
COUNT PRICES! Fastenings - 
Fiberglass - Resins - Glues - Spars 
-Books - Boat Trailer Plans. Send 
$2.00 for HUGE 144-page catalog or 
$4.00 AIRMAIL. Include FREE 
"BOATBUILDINGSUPPLIES'" bro- 
chure. Investigate our "POXY- 
SHIELD"/"POXY-GRIP" wood/ 
epoxy boatbuilding system: Manual- 
$2.00. GLEN-L MARINE, 9152 Rose- 
crans, Box 756BW. Bellflower. CA 
90706. 





JAMES WHARRAM DESIGNS 
CATAMARANS for cruising, rac- 
ing, coastal trekking. Brochure J5. 
"James Wharram Designs", Dept. 
WB, Greenbank Road, Devoran, 
Truro. TR36PJ UK. American Stock- 
ist: Binary Boat Systems, Dept. WB, 
Box 22342, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33335 


NEW! GEODESIC KEVLAR Con- 
struction... Ultralight, inexpensive... 
Plans kits...Fleet of small boats. 
Information $1. Monfort Associates, 
Box 1490 WB, Wiscasset. ME 01578. 


BUILD FOR LESS 








00 SAILBOATS AND CRUISERS YOU CAN BUILD FOR LESS. 
PIBERGLASS » STESL . PLYWOOO 


FREE new 120-page hook "BUILD 
FOR LESS." Save over 50 percent 
when you build by contract; you 
don't even have to do all the work 
yourself. Materials, sails, masts, etc., 
at boatbuilder prices. Build in steel, 
glass, wood, etc. Hull and deck kits, 
plans and full-size patterns available 
for over 100 sail and power boats, 
plus custom designs and hulls. Free 
hook contains details, all building 
methods. Sent 4th class free. Allow 4 
to 6 weeks for delivery, or enclose $2 
for airmail. Bruce Roberts, P.O. Box 
1086W, Severna Park, MD 21146. 


FREE LIST OF 100 DESIGNS. Sail, 
power, workboats. Nils Lucander, 
5307 N. Pearl, Tacoma. WA 98407. 


THUNDERBIRD —affordable 26' 
sloop you can build. Ideal family 
cruiser racer. Over 1,200 launched. 
New optional expanded cabin. 
Detailed plans instructions for ama- 
teur home builders of moderate 
means. Wood—$25; fiberglass—$50. 
ITCA. Box 1033, Mercer Island, WA 
98040. 





BOATKITS - PLANS - PATTERNS 
- FRAMEPACS - FIBERGLASS - 
BUILDERS SUPPLIES. LARGEST 
CATALOG—300 modern designs— 
8'—80' Plywood - Fiberglass - Steel 
-Simplified amateur construction - 
save 50% - POWERBOATS - In- 
boards - Outboards -Jetboats - 
Cruisers - Runabouts - Sportsfishers 
- Hydroplanes - Deep VS - House- 
boats - SAILBOATS - Daysailers - 
Trailersails - Motorsailers - Multi- 
hulls (CANOES, KAYAKS) - FI- 
BERGLASS Supplies - Cloth - 
Resins - Foam - New improved - 
EPOXYPLUS- EPOXYGLUE - 
EPOXYSURFACER - Wood/Epoxy 
- Boat Construction - DISCOUNT 
PRICES - CATALOG $2.00 - (Air- 
mail $4.00) - Includes FREE Boat- 
builders materials brochure (Book - 
AMATEUR BOATBUILDING- 
Plywood - Fiberglass - Wood/Epoxy 
- Steel - $6.00). CLARKCRAFT- 16- 
42 Aqualane, Tonawanda, NY 
14150. 





WHISP—TIf you'd like a c lassie fine- 
lined, high-performance, 68-lb, 16' 
rowing and sailing skiff, which will 
do an honest 12-minute mile under 
oars, cruise silently all day with a 
small electric trolling motor, or race 
a Class C sailing canoe across the 
bay...she's yours for the building. 
Quickly assembled from 3 sheets of 
plywood. WHISP was designed for 
the amateur as a swift, economical 
vessel pretty enough to build. Study 
pack, $5 (refundable on plan pur- 
chase). Full-plan fee. $25. RED- 
MOND DESIGNS, 127B College St., 
Burlington, VT 05401. 


PLANS BY LEADING NEW ZEA- 
LAND DESIGNERS. Dinghies, 
Trailer/Sailers, Racer/Cruisers by 
JIM YOUNG. Catalogue $4.00. 
Powerboats, Sailboats, Multihulls. 
Wood, fiberglass, steel, aluminum, 
by FRANK PELIN. Catalogue $7.00. 
Both J10.00. CANIWI MARINE 
LTD., 35-46626 Yale Road, Chilli- 
wack, BC, Canada V2P 2R6. 





15'4" x 6' x 1'9" MICRO, says design- 
er Bolger, "is one of the best propos- 
als I ever came up with." Plywood, 
easy "instant-type" construction. 
Very complete information $1. Plan, 
$45. ($47 overseas). LaRowe Boat 
Plans. 302 Crosswinds, Palm Har- 
bor, FL 33563. 
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ACORN SIXTEEN —light, fast, sea- 
worthy sailing rowing outboard 
boat. 5' beam, lapstrake plywood. 
Sloop, cat-yawl or cat. Half-decked 
or open. Complete plans & illus- 
trated instructions—$60airmail. Cat- 
alog of skiffs, dories, etc., $5. Iain 
Oughtred, 18 Tanza Rd., London 
NWS, England. 
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| \ fs a 15' nigh performance Malibu 
\ Outrigger. Her vacuum molded 

| \ Red Cedar hulis are provided in 
\ @asy to assemble form, along 
\, with detailed blueprints & 

\ instruction booklet that 
\\\ \, insure fast & enjoyable 
\_ completion. 

\, Incredibly light & strong, 


\\ \, she sails faster than the 
\\ stuoy \ wind. Rights easity if 
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804-725-2166 BOX 501 MATHEWS, VA 23109 | 





BOAT KITS—27 trailerable models— 
POWER & SAIL—11' to 30'. Molded 
fiberglass hulls and decks come fac- 
tory-assembled, you install factory- 
supplied interior. Save half factory- 
built cost. No experience required. 
FREE 48-page catalog. Luger. Dept. 
OW-84, 3800 West Highway 13. 
Burnsville. MN 55337. 612-890-3000. 
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SAVE TIME, WORK AND MONEY! 
BOATBUILDER'S INTERNATION- 
AL DIRECTORY is the most COM- 
PLETE amateur boatbuilding refer- 
ence available! The "YELLOW 
PAGES" of KITS, PLANS, MATE- 
RIALS, HARDWARE, TOOLS, EN- 
GINES AND MUCH MORE. FULLY 
ILLUSTRATED SIXTH EDITION, 
132 pp. Money-back guarantee. OR- 
DER NOW. $7.50 plus $1.50 pos- 
tage/handling to: BOATBUILDER'S 
INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY. 
512 Viewmont St., Dept. A, Benicia, 
CA 94510. 





ELVER—Over 500 builders have 
ordered plans for ELVER, our 20' 
double-ended pocket cruiser. She fea- 
tures a double berth, large cockpit, 
draws only 4" of water, and is an 
economical, lightweight, trailerable 
canoe-yawl with the kind of good 
looks that makes for considerable 
pride of ownership. Modern mate- 
rials and construction methods, full- 
size patterns, and material and tool 
source lists make her a reasonable 
project for the amateur builder. An 
information package including large- 
scale blueprint is available for $9— 
refundable on full-plans order. Full- 
plan design fee: only $59, from 
REDMOND DESIGNS, 127B Col- 


lege St., Burlington, VT 05401. 








Se ; aK 
ROWING SHELLS. Unique hull 
shapes for different conditions. Slid- 
ing riggers for maximum efficiency. 
Light, strong, fast. Dealers inquire. 
LONGMEADOW BOATWORKS, 
Westmorland, NH 03467. 
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More than 100 designs suitable for amateur or 
professional constraction, 
WOOD + FIBERGLASS + STEEL 
ALUMINUM + WOOD/EPOXY 








NEW! The YACHT DESIGN CATA- 
LOG 1984 Edition. A selection of the 
best plans from 12 top designers. 
Advice on materials selection and 
construction methods. Detailed plans 
with computer fairing to eliminate 
lofting. $3 from Coast Design. F110- 
201 WB, Blaine, WA 98230. 604- 
584-6118. 


DORY PLANS and completed boats, 
row, power, or sail. Send $3 for study 
packet. DOWN EAST DORIES, 
Pleasant Beach, So. Thomaston, ME 
04858. 


WYLIE DESIGN 


YACHT DESIGNERS 
YACHT PLANS AVAILABLE for ama- 
teurs and professionals in cold molded 
or fiberglass construction. Study plans 
$25. Detailed brochure $10. WYLIE 
DESIGN, Yacht Designers, P.O. Box 
86, Canyon, CA 94516. (415) 376- 
7338. 
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Auspicious beginnings for this row- 
sail-paddle car-topper! Prototype by 
boatbuilder Dave Montgomery, test- 
ed by designer Bolger. Simple "in- 
stant-type" construction. Plan: $20. 
Information. $1 plusSASE, includes 
MICRO, ourfabulouscat-yawl mini- 
cruiser. LA ROWE BOAT PLANS, 
302 Crosswinds Drive, Palm Harbor. 
FL 33563. 


Free Plan "Gloucester Gull” Row 
ing Dory/with Brochures/Photos 
(99)) Plans: Power and Sail 10/45’, 
St. Pierre’Grand Banks ‘Carolina 


and Oregon Dory /Skiffs, Speeds 30 
MPH, V-Bottom Work Boats, Run- 
abouts, Hydroplanes and Motor 
Cruisers. Prams/Skiffs & Schoon- 


Only $5.00/$8.00 

(Franchise Available) 
Texas Dory Plans 

Box 720 Galveston TX 77553 


ers Airmail. 





BOAT PLANS - PATTERNS - 19' 
to 55' - Sailboats - Powerboats - 
Dories - Workboats - Easy, proven 
methods - Especially for amateurs - 
Catalog $3.00- KEN HANKINSON, 
Naval Architect, Box 2551-W. La 
Habra. GA 90631. 


re 
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CLASSIC DESIGNS. Sailing cruis- 
ers built in wood for strength and 
durability. 26' and 32' versions. Very 
detailed plans for amateur building. 
Forinformation ($2. nocheque) write 
to: F. GRAESER, N.A., Bellerive 19, 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 





BUILD YOUR OWN BARTENDER. 
Salty, seaworthy, planing double- 
ender. 19', 22'. 26'. 29'. Plans sold by 
originator-designer. Send $2 for bro- 
chure. George Calkins, Box 222, 
Dept. WB. Nordland, WA 98358. 
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New INSTANT BOATS by Bolger. 
Character, elegance, simplicity, no 
lofting or building jig is needed. 6' to 
31'. Row, power, sail. $3 brings study 
packet. H.H. Payson & Go., Pleasant 
Beach, So. Thomaston, ME 01858. 


BOAT PLANS—BOOK OF DE- 


SIGNS—11 to 36’. Plans, kits, fin- 
ished boats. Information onconstruc- 
tion, anchoring, design philosophy. 
$4.50. Gerr Marine, Inc.. 37 Alden 
Park, Suite W. Throgs Neck. NY 
10465. 








PROCTOR'S 16' racing/cruising 
WAYFARER can sail the seas, stow 
200 lbs, carry 6 people, sleep 2, and 
can't turn turtle! Our BRUYNZEEL, 
mahogany kit comes pre-cut, ready- 
to assemble with precision jig which 
ensures accuracy. Manual, hull fit- 
tings, and WEST SYSTEM brand 
epoxy included. Information—$3.00. 
WAYLAND MARINE, Box 33, Gob- 
ble Hill, BC:, Canada VOR 1L0. 604- 
743-47-11. 


CONSTANT CAMBER™ 
SEACLIPPER 
SEARUNNER ov 1m cow pg 


23 Stock designs, 7 to 54 feet; 
plywood and cold - molded, with 
options to suit your needs, Well 
engineered, illustrated plans,with 
bulkhead patterns, How-to books. 


PRICE LIST & PORTFOLIO $5US $6 FOR. 





JOHN R. MARPLES 


4530 FIRMONT DRIVE SE 
PORT OGACHARD, WA. 9B366 
PHONE:(206) 871-5634 9-5 8ST 





BUILD A WESTON FARMER 
CLASSICDESIGN— 13designsfrom 
10' "Irreducible" to 34' "Andalu- 
sia," in wood. Three in steel, includ- 
ing famous "Tahitiana." Send $1 for 
catalog. Weston Farmer Associates, 
18975 AzureRd., Wayzata. MN55391. 


BUILD THE WINDMILL! Excit- 
ing 16 two-person sport boat. Light 
weight, low cost, simple rig, very 
nimble. A boat to sail, not ride. Ply- 
wood plans. How-to-Build book. 
$25. WCA-W, P.O. Box 43564. Bir- 
mingham. AL 35243. 


A NORTHEAST CLASSIC—Tracy 
O'Brien's 14° Composite-Chine 
McKenzie riverboat. Now available 
as a detailed plan set. $25 ppd—Info 
$1. Headwater Boats, 150 Bunker 
Creek Rd., Chehalis, WA 98532. 


AMATEUR BOAT BUILDERS! 
Building a boat? Considering it? 
Send for free brochure: INTERNA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AMA- 
TEUR BOAT BUILDERS, Dept. 
WB, PO Box 1855. Rockville. MD 
20850. 


SEMI-DORIES, 11-17'. Fine study 
prints for row, sail 8 outboard, $3. 
Ken Swan. P.O. Box 267, Hubbard, 
OR 97032. 


PUBLICATIONS 





VINTAGE BOAT PHOTO- 
GRAPHS, catalog $5.50. Vintage 
Images—Dept. CI, 122 Spring St., 
Newport. RI 02840. 


SCALE WOODCRAFT Magazine— 
At last, a quality quarterly for serious 
scale woodworkers and enthusiasts. 
Featuring the best writers, photo- 
graphers, and content. For scale 
modelers, carvers, builders, and de- 
signers. Send for CHARTER offer 
and information, orcall 203-226-3208. 
Box 510, Georgetown, CT 06829. 





/ 


The new 
CANS WORKER'S VaRARY / 






Sie Grant, momen 


BUILD THEM ALL—hags, covers, 
awnings, dodgers, flags, harnesses, 
windcatchers and more. & x 11" 
formal, 154 pages. Details, carefully 
illustrated. $26.50 ppd. SAILRITE 
KITS. Route 1, Box 402. Columbia 
City. IN 46725. 800-348-2769. 


EVERYTHING FOR BOATS. Di- 
rect from England at DISCOUNT 
PRICES. Send $1 for latest catalog 
listing over 3.000 items. THOMAS 
FOULKES(WB),SansomRoad. 

Leytonstone, London E11 3HB. Tel. 
0114415395084. Telex 21792 ref. 1024. 


FREE CATALOG OF OUT-OF- 
PRINT AND USED NAUTICAL 
BOOKS. Also original Boat. Canoe. 
Marine Engine catalogs. Nautical 
Magazines. Columbia Trading Com- 
pany, 2 Rocklyn Drive, Suffern, NY 
10901. 


ELLIOTT BAY STEAM LAUNGH GO. 
btaN? Tye 
A _LiLuira 4 


et 
23 FOOT FANTAIL LAUNCH 


ENGINES + BOILERS « PROPELLERS « HULLS 


4409 Eastern North 
Seattle, Washington 98103 
SEND THREE DOLLARS FOR CATALOG 
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BOOKS FROM BRITAIN. Warsash 
Nautical Bookshop, Warsash, South- 
ampton, U.K. Phone: (04895) 2384. 
New and second-hand books. Charts. 
Callers and mail order. Free lists 
worldwide. VISA, Mastercard, Din- 
ers, American Express. 











Salimaking 
Supplies 
Tools 
Instructions 
Sewing 
Machines 
Fabrics 

Courses 


We have it all! Send $2 for a catalog. 
SAILRITE KITS. Rt. 1, Box 404, 
Columbia City. IN 46725 or call 800- 
348-2769. Charge cards accepted. 


MARITIME BIBLIOGRAPHY- 
JUST PUBLISHED! 230 pages de- 
scribing thousands of marine titles. 
Master Index plus quarterly subscrip- 
tion service updates you on all new 
sea books. It's the leading reference 
source, used by colleges. Coast Guard, 
federalagencies,embassies,etc.Send 
$6+$1P&P.(Money-hackguaran- 
tee.)AMX,MC/VIS Aaccepted. Arm- 
chair Sailor, 22 Lee's Wharf, New- 
port, RI02840. 401-847-4252. 


WANT GOOD BOOKS ABOUT 
BOATS? Send for International 
Marine Books, a great free catalog of 
the best 500 current marine titles. 
International Marine, Box W, Cam- 
den, ME 04843. 


woo 


» A Manual for its Use as 
* a Shipbuilding Material 


Originally issued in four volumes by the Bureau 
of Ships of the U.S. Navy. this 8'/) x 11” First 
Collected Edition contains 4)& pages, with 230 
photes and drawings and 31 tables. It is the 
most detailed single source of information on 
building boats and ships out of wood. Hard 


bound $22.00; sottbound $19.00, Mass. resi 
dents add 5% sales tax. From the publisher: 
Postpaid to U.S. addresses; others add $2.00 
for packaging and shipping VISA and Master- 
Card accepted. 


TEAPARTY BOOKS 
P.O. Box 232 
Kingston, MA 02364 





Write for OUT-OF-PRINT hook list 
about sailors, ships and the sea. 
Books bought and sold. J. TUTTLE 
MARITIME BOOKS, 1806 Laurel 
Crest, Madison, WI 53705. 


"GROG HO!" Wooden shipbuild- 
ing in Camden. Maine, 1792-1984, 
with over 200 photos. Hardcover, 
8x10. Send $30.45 (includes lax) to 
Barbara Dyer, 11 Highland Ave., 
Camden. ME 04843. 


SAILS 


HECLA SAILS offers totally TRA- 
DITIONAL SMALL BOAT SAILS. 
Traditional in both materials & work- 
manship. Imported Egyptian (Otton 
sailcloth and tarred Italian hemp 
boltrope. Small brochure. HECLA 
SAILS. P.O. Box 1162, Fort Bragg, 
CA 95137. 707-964-4213. 


LAM SAILS—30 years experience. 
Custom cruising sails imported by 
Vancouver Sail Suppy, Ltd. for 18 
years. Box 1148. Blaine. WA. 98230. 
or 1581 W. 4th Avenue. Vancouver. 
B.C.. Canada V6J IL6. 604-773-4131. 


SERVICES 


Want to increase sales? Get qualified 
leads? We'll work with you to de- 
velop direct mail campaigns that get 
results. DANEL ENTERPRISES— 
Direct Marketing Consultants. 212- 
288-9356. 


™ “PEMBROKE HUC 


"SURVEYOR DE 


APPRAISAL 
ESTAMATES 





SAGMAN'S MARINA, NY CITY. 
Bring your wooden classic to us at 
Sagman's. Robert Gladden's staff of 
life-long shipwrights are qualified 
for major rebuilding and restoration, 
e.g. NY 32, 1906'schooner. 1898 
Thames Barge. 1932 Elco. Expert 
riggers, traditional and modern; 
mechanics, gas and diesel. Call Capt. 
Ted at 212-885-1000 to discuss your 
problems. 


YACHT SURVEYOR 
Extensive background 
in wooden boat repair 

James M. Curry 
98 Greenhill Road 
Killingworth, CT 06417 
(203)663-2594 


PHIL'S MARINE ELECTRON- 
ICS—specializing in the repair of 
marine VHF, SSB, and telegraph 
equipment. Fully licensed F.C.C. 
General phone PG-1-6608, send tele- 
graph TY-HQ 3-Y03. P.O. Box 
29085, Providence, RI 02909. 401- 
272-6061. 


Jolaire Enterprises 
Contemplating the purchase of a new boat? Building your dream 
boat? Altering your present boat? Planning an offshore cruise? For 


33 Years Experience 


ARCHER'S 
MARINE SERVICE, INC. 


Marine Consultant 


Yacht Surveyor 


Jimmy Archer, Sr. 151 County Road 
(617) 748-1326 Marion, MA 02738 


CHES APEAKEBA Y~— Ship'scarpen- 
try and cabinetmaking. Simple proj- 
ects to classic restorations. Small 
company with well-seasoned back- 
ground. Scott Raab, 2210 Harford 
Rd.. Fallston, MD 21407. 301- 
877-0646. 


RICHARD DUNN, JR.—Marine 
surveyor & consultant. 4 Gunstock 
Rd., Osterville, MA 02655. 


Wood Boats 
Repairs and Surveys 


BRIGHTON BOATWORKS 
(We seldom cuss or chew) 
Capt. Jim Day 
PO Box 395 
Brighton, MI 48116 
313-227-6949 


MARINESURVEYOR & CONSUL- 
TANT—Great Lakes area. Robert 
H. Bennett. 2602 Frederick Dr. SE. 
East Grand Rapids, MI 49506. 616- 
912-0021. 


John F. French, SURVEYOR OF 
WOODEN YACHTS worldwide. 
Third generation of experience. Telex 
995494, "Yotest G". England. 


MAINE TO CONN. 
YACHT SURVEYOR 
31 Years Experience 
Wm. Daniel Knott 
Box 272, Barnstable, MA 02630 
617-362-3159 
Model Making — Custom Design 





YACHT RESTORATIONS & RE- 
FITS by Antigua Slipway Ltd. For 
information and or brochure, write 
Antigua Slipway, Ltd., P.O. Box 
4518, Annapolis, MD 21403, 301- 
268-6267. 


ALL MAIL & TELEPHONE SER- 
VICES. Fast, reliable, low rates. Tra- 
velers' mail services. Drawer 439, St. 
Augustine. FL 32085-0439. 904- 
171-8218. 


SPARS 


QUALITY WOODEN SPARS—AI 
types. THE BOAT DOC, Box 725, 
Morro Bay, CA 93442. 805-772-1375. 





advice, contact design consultant and author of The Ocean Sailing 
Yacht and Street's Guide to the Eastern Caribbean, D.M. Street, Jr., 
Glandore, Co. Cork, Republic of Ireland. 





Cruising Spars | 
* Complete Rigs 


@ Unsurpassed Cus- 
tom Engineering 
and Efficient Service 





@ Fractiona 
Design Racir 
@ Over 6 miles 







for over 32 years 
ZEPHYR PROD. inc. 
Dept W8 Wareham. MA 02571 
(617) 295-2240 


custom 


WOODEN MASTS 
solid or hollow 
RANDOLPH BOATWORKS 
27W Pine Island Rd, Mattapoisett 
MA 02733 
(617) 758-4270 





SUPPLIES 





DESIGNED TO LAST SEVERAL 
LIFETIMES—the MYERCHIN 
OFFSHORE SYSTEM has been 
selected by professional harbor patrol- 
men. This system represents the fin- 
est design and materials available in 
any country. Safe one-handed opera- 
tion, classic beauty, and incredible 
strength, make this an indispensable 
companion to the mariner. Marlin- 
spike 'shackle opener and knife are 
carried in a lop-grain leather sheath. 
440 surgical stainless steel, ivory mi- 
carta handles, individual die-stamped 
serial number make this system a 
valued gift and coveted racing tro- 
phy. Postpaid $79.95 (CA residents 
add 6%). Master/VISA. 800-443-0100, 
ext. 798. MYERCHIN MARINE 
CLASSICS, Dept. WB-N, P.O. Box 
911, Rialto. CA 92376. 





ASH SHELL BLOCKS with bronze 
sheaves and strap. Guaranteed qual- 
ity—US made. Manufactured for line 
sizes %",3/8", Ya" Sendstampforcatalog. 
BAINBRIDGEBLOCKS, 1101 Wing 
Point, Bainbridge Island, WA98110. 













WEST SYSTEM® Epoxy Pro- 
ducts, wall known for their 
quality and durability, have 
been developed to meet the 
requirements of today’s high- 
strength structures. Our exper- 
ienced technical staff is avail- 
able to assist you with your 
questions. 


Gougeon Brothers, Inc. 


7068 Martin Street-Bay City, MI 
48706 - 517/684-7236 


GOUGEON 


“Trademark of Gougeon Brothers, Inc., U.S.A 
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STAINLESS OR BRONZE-Ma- 
chine screws, nuts, washers, all thread, 
etc., offered in Type 18-8 stainless, 
silicon bronze, and hot dip galvan- 
ized. Boat nails and all the other 
hard-to-find items used on boats. 24 


hr shipment. Send $1.50 postage for 
(rec catalog. SUBMARINE, (formerly 
Wm. Alvarez), PO Box 6727, Dept. 
W, Laguna Niguel, CA 92677. 714- 
956-3760. 


Spoon-blade oars to fit you & 
your boat. Made of the finest 
Sitka spruce and Douglas-fir. By 
using the measurements of you 
and your boat, we build oars 
ideally suited for your rowing 
needs. Send $1] for our informa 
tion package. THE ELEGANT 


OAR, Reach Road, Brooklin, ME 
04616. 207-359-8883 


LONG AUGERS—Very limited sup- 
ply of power bits. Most fine, used 
condition—some new. Example: 
1x24" twist—$55, plus shipping. 
Send SASE stating your require- 
ments. SPARWOOD LOG HOMES, 
2285 Folwell St., St. Paul. MN 55108. 


BOAT BUILDERS SUPPLY—AII 
types of imported/domestic, cruis- 
ing/racing hardware at discount pri- 
ces. Save by joining a group of fellow 
boatbuilders and buy cooperatively. 
VOYAGER MARINE, Box 123, Alvi- 
so, CA 95002. 
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SSSSSSS SESS SSS 
CLASSIC TEAK GRATES 
DO IT YOURSELF EASILY WITH 
INTERLOCKING PIFCFS AND 
SAVE $$$ 














FOR PROFESSIONAL-LOOKING 
TEAK GRATE WRITE TO: 


The Wooden Boat Center 


WOO CULVER BLVD 
MARINA DEL REY, CA 9929 


(213) 306-2770 





bee te Pe _— 
WINCHT R A DIN Gmakeinyour 
old winch for a new self-tailing 
model from Barient, Barlow, Max- 
well & Lewmar. Any winch traded 
For a trade-in estimate, call the 
experts: NORSEMAN MARINE. 
INC., 516 West Las Olas Blvd.. Ft. 
Lauderdale, FL 33312. 305-467-1407. 








RIGGING & SAILMAKING 
SUPPLIES & WARE 








write for catalog 
of products 


Marlin Rigging 
Supply 


P.O. BOX 1268 MORRW BAY 
CA 03442 (805)772-4167 


FASTENERS, BRONZE, BRASS, 
AND STAINLESS STEEL. Nuts, 
bolts, screws (Phillips & slotted), 
bronze/stainless round and threaded 
rod, and blind rivets. Almost any 
type of fastenings available. Catalog 
available $2.00 each. Dealer inquir- 
ies invited Contact: CHESAPEAKE 
MARINE FASTENERS, P.O. Box 
6521. Annapolis, MD 21401. 301- 
268-8973. 


TRADITIONAL SMALL CRAFT 
plans 7' to 16'. fittings, fastenings. 
Skookum copper rivets, clench nails. 
$1 brings illustrated catalog. THE 
COPPER NAIL, Dept. WB, PO Box 
936. Sacramento. CA 95804. 
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PROTECT YOUR BOAT WITH 
OUR HANDWOVEN MANILA 
ROPE FENDERS. Side & bow avail- 
able in 153 sizes. Soft & long lasting, 
protect top side from damage. Side 
fenders: 3 x 10"—$6.75; 4 x 12"— 
$10.75; 5 x 14"—$15.75; 6 x 20"— 
$27.00; 8 x 24"—$46.00. Order 
yours today or send for free price/ 
size sheet. Moneyback guarantee. 
To order: please include check or 
money order,add 10% shipping & 
handling continental USA, 15% 
Alaska, Virgin Islands, & Puerto 
Rico. California residents add 6% 
sales tax RAY W. VANDERMEER, 
3305 South "G" §Oxnard,CA 
9303.3. 805-483-2945. 


MAST HOOPS 
PARRELS, SAIL HANKS, 
WOOD CLFATS, DEADEYES, 
BELAYING PINS 


PERT LOWELL COMPANY 
Lane's End, Newbury, MA 01950 


Tel. (617) 462-7409 





YACHT BLOCKS. teak shells, bronze 
sheaves, stainless fittings. 3%" block 
handles up to 'is" line. Single $19.00. 
single becket $20; double $32, double 
becket $33 Delivery ppd. TRADI- 
TIONAL SAILING SUPPLY, 
Box 74, Woods Hole, MA 02543. 


SMALL CRAFT DESIGNERS: Fine 
Copenhagens, weights, splines, scales, 
planimeters, straightedges, vellums, 
film, and 30 other quality instru- 
ments and materials useful or essen- 
tial to small craft design work are 
featured in our free catalog. WATER- 
LINES Incorporated, Box 1534-W, 
Southold, NY 11971. 516-765-1960. 


AUTHENTICSHIP'S LANTERNS, 
bells, and traditional boat fittings in 
solid brass or bronze. All products 
are British-made and the finest qual- 
ity available. Free Catalog. Nautique 
Ltd., PO Box 605, Aquebogue, NY 
11931. 516-722-3944. 


“mary STA'LOK 
| © Wire Rope termina | 
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Designed to be 50% stronger than 
SS wire and tested by Lloyds Register 
of Shipping for 100% holding effi- 
ciency. VOYAGER MARINE, P.O. 
Box 123, Alviso, CA 95002. Dealer 
inquiries invited! Phone 408- 


263-7633. 





TEAK BLOCKS-Chosen for 
"Whitehawk", Best quality, prices, 
delivery available. 3" to 10" sizes. 
TROY BROS. MARINE, 810W Electric 
Ave., Seal Beach, CA 90740. 213- 
596-7434. 





< 


OUR BEST CEDAR BUCKET. 
Handmade from clear, native Maine 
white cedar; solid brass hoops; spliced 
dacron lanyard with carefully whip- 
pedadjustableend. Dimensions: ll % 
across top; 10V high, $48 ppd. Send 
check or MasterCard, Visa and Amer- 
ican Express welcome. Money-back 
guarantee. A.G.A. Correa. P.O. Box 
K-W, Wiscasset, ME 04578. In-state 
207-882-7873, out-of-state 800-341- 
0788. FREE catalog on request. 


An indispens- 
able tool for 
the practical 
sailor! Sturdy 
and light- 
weight, 

514 x 6” for 
easy storage 
Adjustable to 
handle up to 
42" cable. 
ALUMINUM¢& 
$69.50 + 
$2.50 shpg. 
BRONZE 


84s oing. RIGGING VISI 


BRONZE CLENCH RINGS, a class- 
ic boat fastener, Create your own 
high-strength through-hull fas- 
teners and rivets with bronze or 
copper rod available in 1/4", 3/0”. 
Mr. Z’s Products 

22322 Bassett 

Canoga Park, CA 91303 

(818) 340-4001 

All FOB LA outside continental USA 


WANTED 


SMALL OLD 3-CYL MARINE EN- 
GINE. 5-10 hp with reverse gear. 
Paul D'Anneo, 6126 Ocean View Dr., 
Oakland, CA 94618. 415-653-9440. 





DESPERATE CAT-LOVER NEEDS 
BEETLE CAT (or restorable hull) 
to replace one lost in storm. Good 
home guaranteed. C. Uhlinger, 215- 
444-0900. 


STUDENTS AT THE WOODEN- 
BOAT SCHOOL need old boats on 
which to learn wooden boat repair 
methods. Consider donating your 
old boat to the WoodenBoat School. 
For information, call or write: Peter 
Anderheggen, The WoodenBoat 
School, Box 78, Brooklin, ME 04616. 
207-359-4651 (Mon.—Thurs.). 


MARINE SEXTANTS, ARTIFI- 
CIAL HORIZONS WANTED. Plath 
particularly. Also chronometers and 
self-wind wrist chronometers. De- 
signing all-weather sextant. Nordin, 
Ottertail, MN 56571. 218-367-2636. 


STEAM LAUNCH in shipshape 
operating condition on East Coast. 
James Baughman, 138 East Avenue, 
New Canaan. CT 06840. 
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Your finest work 
deserves the 
world’s finest plywood. 


= 
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Accept no 
substitutes - 
Lloyds 


doesn't! 





pr 
boat lumber 
3rd & “O" Streets 

Anacortes, WA 98221 

(206) 293-2369 


MARINE PLYWOOD. Fir marine 
plywood (fine Douglas-fir) 4", 3/8", ¥2", 
5/8", 4", and 1". Sheet sizes 4 x 8,4 x 10, 
4x 12,4x 16,4 x 18,4 x 20. Hand- 
some Philippine ribbon stripe, or 
rotary cut mahogany marine ply- 
wood. '4",3/8",Y2",5/8",34",4x 8 Elegant 
teak marine plywood, 4", ¥", 34". 
4x8, width full 16". Teak veneers 
front and back. Leak plydeck (leak 
with holly lines for decking, etc.) 
4 x 8x V. Most of our products are 
sold in full sheets, half sheets, or pre- 
cision cut to size, avoiding waste to 
you. Solid teak and mahogany, also. 
Shipping by UPS, common carrier, 
USA. Boulter Plywood Corp. WB, 24 
Broadway, Somerville, MA 02145. 
617-666-1340. 


Quartersawn—oak,cherry,pine,& 
ash. Newman, Box 46. New Brain- 
tree. MA 01531. 617-867-3318. 


WHITE OAK, walnut, cherry, ash, 
poplar. 150,000 feet, sawed and pro- 
perly dried for boatbuilding. Best 
prices, excellent quality, sensible mar- 
keting practices, individual atten- 
tion to your needs. SHREWSBURY 
FARMS. Box 150, Princeton, KY 
42445. 502-365-6119. 


CROOKED TIMBER—OAK. etc., 
for breasthooks, stems and transom 
braces. For ordering information 
send SASE to R.L. Greene, 9 Court 
House Lane, East Greenwich, RI 
02818. 


BURMA TEAK. We import this 
sawn lumber exclusively and can 
offer the finest quality and lowest 
prices available. Call or write for a 
listing of teak currently in stock. 
THE MALTINGS COMPANY. 
INC., 6801 Lakewood Drive, Rich- 
mond, VA 23229. 804-285-1096, after- 
noons & evenings. 


HEART-PINE quartersawn or plane 
sawn. Clear Juniper. 919-823-3306 or 
919-823-0189. 


TEAK LUMBER and various other 
wood products. Highest quality 
Burma teak available from Germany 
and Sweden. Call for all your wood 
requirements. California Pacific 
Trading Corp., 2485 Huntington Dr., 
San Marino, CA 91108. 213-681-0324. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR BOAT 
LUMBER—Teak, mahogany, oak, 
yellow pine, cedar and Sitka spruce. 
Fir, teak and mahogany marine ply- 
wood (long lengths in stock). Also 
fiberglass, glues and fastenings. 
GENERAL WOODCRAFT, 100D 
Blinman St., New London, CT 06320. 
Call 203-442-5301. 
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tp Savors Nevin Dt 
TE OST GET a crTTLe MEME 
phen 


"Old Sailors Never Die—They Just 
Get A Little Dinghy"—inscribed on 
this fine earthenware mug. It's a 
thought to gladden the heart of that 
special boating buff in your life (per- 
haps yourself?). Generous 12-ozmug 
in lustrous white glaze with sailor's 
foulweather gear in bright yellow. 
$7.95 each/set of 4—$29.95, add $ 1.50 
for postage & handling. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. MC VISA AMEX or- 
ders—include card no. & expiration 
date. CT residents add 742% sales tax. 
MYSTIC SEAPORT MUSEUM 
STORES, Dept. 137, Mystic, CT 
06355. Credit card orders—203- 
536-9957. 


DONATE YOUR BOAT TO TAX- 
EXEMPT CORP. Receive cash plus 
tax credit. Contact Len Brown, 7551 
Baux Mt. Rd., Germanton, NC 27019. 
References 919-767-2970. 


Do you know of anyone interested in 
the complete articles for "How To 
Build Meadow Lark, 33' Sharpie"? I 
will give the 1948-49 Rudder maga- 
zines plus all bronze castings (rough— 
not machined) to anyone who will 
pick them up or accept UPS ship- 
mentcollect. John Wood, 7366th St., 
Port Orange, FL 32091. 
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Carefully tailored trom B-oz Vivatex waterproofed 
sail canvas to keep you warm and dry The more it's 
worn, the more comfortable | becomes 

All seams are double stitched, and extra 
stitched at stress pomts, Drawstrings at hood and 
waist provide a closer fit in wind and spray. There 
is a large one-piece tunnel pocket, and another 
large breast pocket with an attached ring on the 
flap. Ultra-suede piping gives this versatile, all 
season jacket a distinctive look You'll be proud to 
wear |! anytime. anywhere 
Sizes S-M-L-XL_ -—— 

2-4 f 


tela 


PO. Box 872 VS 


‘ $59.95 + shipping 
~ Buffalo, NY 14240 


TEAK WINE GOBLETS: "Hand 
Carved" from solid teakwood. Serve 
your guests in class from these uni- 
que goblets. (Six inches tall.) Forget 
about broken glass on deck. They 
even float if dropped overboard. Ideal 
for the boater—who has everything! 
Sold in sets of 4—$23.95 per set. plus 
$2.85 shipping handling. YOU 
MUST BE PLEASED—OR MONEY 
BACK. Send check, VISA or Master- 
Card number & expiration date to: 
DEL, LTD., Dept. 49, 409 S. Elm St., 
Palatine, IL 60067. 312-359-5145. 





SHIP IN BOTTLE—a fascinating 
conversation piece. Four-masted full- 
rigger, painstakingly crafted in the 
tradition of the old tars. Handpainted 
landscape inside the bottle. Sculpted 
sea and shore with carved buildings. 
Attached mahogany stand. The per- 
fect gift for the discriminating nauti- 
cal enthusiasts. Prompt refund if dis- 
satisfied. $ 1 17 ppd.—check or money 
order (immediately returned if limit- 
ed stock is depleted). Mons Hon- 
ningsvaag, 10 North Circle, Aber- 
deen, NJ 07747. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: in- 
ternational yachting and cruising. 
Sell crewed, bareboat, and flotilla 
cruises to clubs, groups, etc. Free 
travel. 718-263-3835. 


MARINE - Est. 1897 


FABRICS and FLOORING 
Sampie Information On Request 


HOWARD'S Fabrics & Foam 
5193 East Prdge Road 
Rochester, NY 14621 


(716) 342-9720 wroiesaie 
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MORRO BAY CALIFORNIA, FEBRUARY 1988 


The Famous SAN MATEO INCIDENT in color. 
Poster: 13"h. x 20" w. $6.00 each ppd. 


TOM LAURIE 
Box 6272 
Los Osos, Calif. 93402 


OWN A PIECE OF NAUTICAL 
HISTORY. Handsome plaque made 
from original teak deck of schooner 
"ATLANTIC" commemorating his- 
toric "ATLANTIC" crossing during 
1905 Kaiser's Cup from New York to 
England—4% x 2% x %". Plaque 
reads: "ATLANTIC—ORIGINAL 
SECTION OF DECK FROM THE 
SCHOONER ATLANTIC—FAST- 
EST SAILING YACHT EVER 
BUILT—TIME FROM NEW YORK 
TO ENGLAND 12 DAYS, 4 HOURS, 
19 MINUTES. SET IN 1905—UN- 
EQUALED BY ANY OTHER 
YACHT." Attached plate is pewter- 
plated in relief letters. Naturally, we 
have a limited quantity of these fine 
sailing momentos. $16.95 plus $2 
shipping and handling. Money back 
guarantee. Allow 2-4 weeks delivery. 
TOPSIDE PRODUCTS, P.O. Box 
35308, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
87176-5308. 


INVENTIONS, IDEAS, TECH- 
NOLOGY WANTED! Industry pre- 
sentation national exposition. 
1-800-528-6050. X831. 


There is nothin g— absolutely nothing— 
half so much worth doing thes 





MESS ABOUT IN BOATS but don't 
mess around looking for Christmas 
gifts. Highest-quality cotton tee- 
shirts hand silkscreened in two colors 
with the original drawings and fam- 
ous quotation from Wind in the Wil- 
lows. For each shirt specify "Row- 
ing" (above) or "Painting" (Mole 
and Rat fitting out). Light blue or 
tan. Adult S to XL, and Youth XS, S. 
M, L. $10.50 postpaid. The Design 
Works, Box 514BB, Waitsfield, CT 
05673. Satisfaction guaranteed, 

teed. 





Se J 


"Sail's a Lady! Steam's a Bundle of 
Iron." Silkscreened on finest quality 
T-shirt. Navy, maroon, royal. S/M/ 
L/XL-$10.95/ppd. Rhumb Line 
Trading, Box 716, Ft. Lauderdale, 
FL 33302. 





Free brochure detailing our expanded 
line of NAUTICAL LIGHT FIX- 
TURES. Send self-addressed stamped 
envelope to NAUTICA LIGHTING 
COMPONENTS (W), 2915 Georgia 
St.. Oakland. CA 94602. 


VIDEOTAPE—MASTER MARIN- 
ERS REGATTA 1984. Traditional 
sailing vessels, San Francisco Bay. 
VMS or BETA—$39.95 + $1.75 ship- 
ping. CA residents add 6.5%. Mer- 
maid Productions, 118 King St., San 
Francisco, CA 94107. Also custom 
marine videotaping. 


CLYDE & HOWARD 
MASTER MODEL SHIPWRIGHTS 















PLANK & FRAME 
HALF-MODEL CUSTOM ORDERS 
FOR MORE INFORMATION WRITE: 
3841 NE 82nd SEATTLE, WA 98115 
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Charting a course for Midlife Passage? 






SEA OF INIQUITY & Approaches 
Hilarious Nautical Chart! 
Handsome print, 16 x 19", green & gray inks 
$8.50 each, postpaid 


Framed in Maine red oaky/plexiglass, $41.00 ppd. 
(Silver metal/plexiglass, $36.00 ppd.) 


Jane Crosen, Mapmaker 
General Delivery, Brooklin, Maine 04616 


Note: Map shown is just a sampling of place 
names to give you a gist. Man on left does not 
appear on actual chart. 


THE CLASSIC BOAT T-SHIRT. 
Send $2 for complete brochure. Clas- 
sic Boatwear, 109-1 Saratoga St., E. 
Boston, MA02128E. 


1918RITCHIECOMPASS & JAMES 
BLISS TAFF-RAIL LOG. circa 1885. 
Both in excellent condition for use or 
show. Asking$1.500 and $500 respec- 
tively PISCES. 305-331-5151 for 
information St photos. 


REALISTIC SAILING SIMULA- 
TOR for TI 99/4R (cassette/basic or 
extended basic) or Commodore 64 
(cassette or disc). Two exciting games 
included. Only $12 Zephyr Software, 
Box 5.141, Wharton. NJ 07885. 


AUTHENTIC REPRODUCTIONS 
OF RUSHTON'S 16' Indian Girl 
wood and canvas canoes, limited 
production. Spencer Jenkins. Star 
Route #2. Tupper Lake. NY 12986. 
518-359-2498. 


IS IT TRUE YOU CAN BUY 
BOATS FOR $43 THROUGH THE 
U.S. GOVERNMENT? Get the facts 
today! Call 312-742-1142. ext. 5578. 


COMING NEXT ISSUE 








If you have trees that you'd like 


Lake Tahoe, Cali- 
fornia, is the home 
of some truly spec- 
tacular boats. Join 
Peter Spectre as he 
visits this year's 
Concourse d'Ele- 
gance with photog 
rapher Benjamin 
Mendlowitz for a 
close look at a daz- 
zling collection of 
boats. 


Thanks to some truly ded- 
icated owners, the Barne- 
gat Bay A-Cats are still a 
sensational sight racing 
with their big rigs and 
\ graceful hulls. Some of the 
boats are more than 60 
years old, but a new A-Cal, 
WASP, built by the Beaton 
yard in Mantoloking, has 
joined the competition. 





to turn into boatbuilding 


lumber, take a look at the Ross Bandmill with us. It's a rela- 
tively inexpensive, simple, and efficient system that will do the 


job well. 


And that's not all! We'll see how the meticulous joinerworkers 
at the famous Hinckley yard turn out perfect gratings. You'll 
meet naval architect Henry Scheel and learn why his designs 
have been so successful. We'll join a New York pilot schooner 
as she goes about her work in the 1880s, and we'll cross the 
country and the century to see what's happening at Bob Prothe- 
ro's Northwest School of Wooden Boat Building in Port Town- 


send, Washington. 
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In test t after test, Sikaflex:241, a 
_ the urethane that works = 
) ets performance superiority! 


e Sikaflex 241 gives you the fastest-curing polyurethane. 
e You can use it above and below the waterline. 
e Use it for bedding hardware, ports. toe rails, chain 
plates, hatches,.and teak decks. 
e Use Sikaflex 241 as a sealant to prevent leaks in ports, 
hatches, deck-to-hull joints; and hull seams. 
ame-Use Sikaflex 241 as an adhesive for bonding 
nies rotelo Mar sYor col Talos (-y-1-@r-lato Mant-laleler-lah'aMmiley-1¢e] F< oc 
*aluminum, stainless steel, lexan, plexiglas, and abs; 
imal Sikaflex 241 isestrong, yet flexible, and it's designed to 
“stay that way lor You. 
For application data, “write to: 
Sika Corporation 
products/systems/services.. .worldwide 


Department WB 960 Rand Road Suite 112 © Des Plaines, IL 60016 
"(800)- 323-5926 @ In Illinois (312) 298-2810 





“BORNE AGAIN was literally 
reborn over the past five years. A 26’ 
Coquette Class sailboat - she was 
built in Holland in 1957. In the 
Spring of 1977, her last kee! bolts 
gave away and she dropped her 
keel into the muddy bottom of the 
Chesapeake Bay off Deltaville, Vir- 
ginia. The boat was saved with little 
further damage but ultimately pur- 
chased by me keel-less as salvage. 

What started as a one year 
project to pour a new keel, rebuild 
the deadwood, a coat of paint and 
let’s go sailing didn’t work out that 
way. 

...The boat was basically 
sound... 

A careful survey showed that 
to have a solid boat capable of 
lasting with a minimum of upkeep, 
a major rebuilding was called for. 
The boat was basically sound, and 
of highest quality - beautiful work- 
manship, good lines, one piece 
African mahogany planking stem to 
stern, but she was tired. So - Borne 
Again got, in addition to a new keel 
and deadwood, 6 sistered frames, a 
complete refastening, new bolts for 
floors and motor mounts, motor 
overhaul, rewiring, and much new 
equipment, mostly safety oriented. 


And DEKS OLJE - 

Having been to Norway in 
1972; | had marveled at the fishing 
fleet in Bergen with bright hulls. 
Not being familiar with the product 
| couldn't see how they could afford 
to keep them bright. Now! know. On 
my boat, the entire hull, cockpit and 


Another 
affair 





By James E. Atkins 


Owner of the Borne Again, 
Richmond, Virginia 


cabin was wooded down, sanded, 
bleached, stained and finished with 
Deks (Olje) #1 and #2. My first work 
disappointed me somewhat, but 
with your help and advice, | am 
tickled pink. 

After having been launched 
and back in the Chesapeake one 
year, less than one day was spent 
on scrubbing, lightly sanding, and 
recoating the hull with one coat of 
Deks Olje #2. It looks as good as it 
did when launched. 

The accompanying picture 
shows the cabin top, which is 
generally kept covered, as finished 
three years ago. Since the picture 
was taken, | have recoated the top 
with one coat of Deks (Olje) #2. 


.«. full exposure to the sun for 
15 months... 

Most amazing is the spruce 
mast. Completely stripped and 
finished with Deks Olje #1 and #2 
over 18 months ago, and after full 
exposure to the sun for 15 months, 
two weeks ago when | recoated the 


- cabin top | recoated the mast up 


about 10’ (With 25 mph winds that 
day | wasn’t going up in the bosun’s 
chair.) From the deck, with the sun 
on the mast you can’t tell the dif- 
ference in the gloss between new 
and old. | will admit | did a special 
job on the mast originally, including 
wet sandings between coats of 
(Deks Olje) #2. 

As you can imagine, | am com- 
pletely pleased with your products. 
In 15 months since launching, | 
have spent less than three days 
recoating and the boat looks as 

ood as the day it was launched. 
ing all my own work and living 85 
miles from my boat, it would be 
impossible to maintain this much 
bright work with other systems. 

*This letter was unsolicited and is 
reprinted without change, additions or 
deletions. 


Also from Flood: Marine Penetrol® which restores 
luster to faded fiberglass, and Deks Rens a one- 
part Marine Wood Cleaner and reg Hee er! that 
works like acid, is mild to use. Deks Olje® Marine 
Penetro!® and Deks Rens™ are trademarks of The 
Flood Company. 

: Now . 
Get the details now ... _ Available 
CALL TOLLFREE 
800/321-3444. In Ohio or Canada, 
call 216/650-4070 collect. 


Sold as salvage in 1977... now a seaworthy beauty! 





Copyright 1983 The Flood Company. 


Depend on the people 
who know wood finishing best. 


THE FLOOD COMPANY 
Marine Products Division 


P.O. Box 399, Hudson, Ohio 44236-0399 


FL-2183-2 


